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PART YII. 

SAVAGE KIXGS AND COURTS. 

Cjiap. XVII. — Tlio s;»vfi"o coiisidorcd as 
a child of iiaturo — wliut ho lives for — kings 
by birth ~-a king to be wished dead -Coni- 
iiiaiidcr Forbes’ introduction to the Iviiig of 
Dahomey — fmmulitics to bo observed on ap- 
proaching Dahonian royalty — the palace 
liedged in with liiimaii skulls — a saltatory 
welemne — (R^zo king of kings — his maji'sty 
“ stands a drain” — grand display of rum and 
gunpowder — thn ceremony of Kh-\)ah-tong- 
ah-buli, or exhibition of the king’s wealth — 
the rod pool at the threshold — Dahoinaii 
“ lialf- heads” — King G'ezo the leopard” 
and tlic “hawk” — items of liis majesty’s 
rvculth — “One washing pan, seven jians of 
skulls, and a grandinotlicr” — an umbndla 
ornamented with eighty jaw bones— tlie pro- 
bable value of the wliolo lot— great cry and 
little wool— the ceremony of Ek-quc-iioo- 
ah-toh-m(*h or the throwing of prc'scnks — 
the king’s platform and the hungry mob 
lielow —how his majesty was dressed — riira 
and tobacco and cowries showered to the 
people— kings and ambassadors joining in 
the setaniblo — the human sacritices and the 
expectant savages — feed us! “we arc liuu- 
gi-y” — the victims launched into the pit — 
a recent grand custom — “ Little Popo, 
August 6th, 1862”— glad to sec a Dutch- 
man — the Duteliniaii’s ree(“ption by the king 
— exhibition of a crucified missionary— uu 
earthquake in. the midst of a “ custom” — 
tAventy-four live men thrown to the hungry 
ones — sixteam women, four horses, and one 
alligator sacrificed — Ihillftnch Lamb — his 
evidence as to what Dahomey of old was 
like— £10,600 demanded by the king as 
Bullfinch’s ransom — he writes home de- 
scribing his misery — he sliow’s himself a fox 
rather than a Lamb — Bullfineb wins the 
king’s heart by making him a kite— tlic 
langdora of Aho and its ruler — IMr. Baikic’s 
Approach to the royal residence— a palace of 


mud and thatch — King Tshilkurna — royal 
robes — the king’s sisto’ ai ts as “ cru'r” to 
tile “court” — king Aje— his shocU'>ss feet 
and his red nightca])— Aje gives Mr. Baikic 
his “dash” — i>aikio’.s visit to the terrible 
Xeam Nam — some of his followers Ilec at 
the mere sight of the town— the ogres sur- 
round the iidvenlnrers — pruspects of a jolly 
feast —prospeets bliglitiul— a, friend in need 
— “ Look at tlic tilings tin y liold in I heir 
hands; touch them not” — wonderful elfccis 
of a gun shot— a ticklish inonumt —the good 
will of the e/.innilials sceuved — Uui Feniandlan 
town of Issapoo and Hrowowdi the king — 
jMr. Hutchinson’s description of the Bro- 
wowdi palace— the king’s rig: “a filthy 
old stool for a fiiroiie, an old hamboo-lcat 
liat for a iTowii”— a coronation at Jssapo — 
what his now'ly-madc niaji'sty may I'at, and 
what ho must leave alone —royidty in Old 
Kalahar — King Fyainha— the Stiltc carriuge 
alias “the white man’s cowhouse” — comical 
use of a carriage — the Fgbo drum — Aqua- 
el-dero or chop-day at Dukctowii— a royal 
feast — ^juju wood and palaver sauce —interest- 
ing mode of feeding at the royal table - 
“ King Eyo Honesty” — how he keeps the 
Sabbath — his hand— llie order of Egho — 
how it is constituted —its similitude to free- 
masonry — Idem and his terrible cow -bide 
whip — Ids outrageous privileges — Egbo bidks 
— Brass Egbo day — Fgbo trials and crimi- 
nals — the “ Bloodmen” of Duketown— the 
Mambo of fiUnda— his magnificent attire 
and how he held court —his M uata C’ay.ernbe 
or prime minister— the Muata’s seven um- 
brellas— the Mambo’s wives— the elctttiou of 
a Jaga— singular ceremony attending it — 
how the Jaga selects a site for a palace — 
the novel rite of yambamento— the unfor- 
tunate N ieango —his fate. I’ages 1-137. 

Chap. XVIII. — Royalty in Southern 
Africa — Doctor Livingstone and Shinto — 
King of Makololo — the king’s crown of 
heads and goose feathers — the doctor’s re- 
ception— his majesty's hundred wives and 
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his wife in chief— the royal piano and the I 
four pianists— the doctor and his followers 
fall into the hands of Manombo, a South 
African chieftess— she gives her guests a bit 
of her mind — her advice to Dr. Livingstone 
— “now, my little man, do as the rest have 
done” — from South Africa to Abyssinia — 
Mr. Stern among the Falashas — he com- 
mits a grave breach of court etiquette — an 
Abyasinian cure for melancholy —Mv. Bruce’s 
experience of the cure — Bruce’s introduc- 
tion to the Lady of Sittina— her splendid at- 
tire— Bruce’s gallantry hy no means sur- 
prises the lady — he volunteers a piece of 
wholesome advice as a physician — a delicate 
conversation — the Xing of Scenaar — how ho 
was greased — a cnrci for red hair — the throne 
in Madagascar— Madame Ida l^tffer’s in- 
troduction to the queen— paying your “foot- 
ing” — her m.'ijesty neither cordial nor over 
polite— a Malagasoy palace — its chief pillar 
— five tliousand labourers to bring it home 
— death of fifteen thousand builders — the 
silver palace — ceremony observed on the 
death of a Mahigasey king — the feast ofthc 
queen’s hath — gn'at rejoicing on the occasion 
— the Malngasey army and the military 
band — wretched condition of the soldiery — 
a handful of rice food for a day— a Malaga- 
sey court ball— ball drosses — the “ Sega” 
dance— niggardly behaviour of her maiesty. 
Pages 38-53, 

Chap. XT X.— -Borneo and the Borneans 
— installation of a Dayak-rajah —Hot council 
and Cold council — ceremony of election as 
described by Kajali Brooke — “may the 
government he cold” — a visit to the chief 
of the Orungs — capture hy the old women — 
revolting customs— a Dayak dance — more 
physicking — Corea and the Cn'at lioo Clioo 
Ishuids — the chief of Corea — his visit to the 
British ship “ Lyra”— dignified behaviour 
of the chief — his uproarious attendants— ho 
orders an arrcjst— a cheap entcrtainnicnt— 
punishment of the arrested one— the chief 
loses his temper and makes free use of his 
rod of oflicn — tho court of king Finow — 
marriage of his eldest daughter to the great 
chief Tooitonga — the bride’s anointing 
and her bridal lobes of superfine mats — 
the bridesmaids — the marriage feast — twenty 
baked hogs— the music and dancing — King 
John of Adelaide, Australia— his death and 
ti’iissing and roasting— horrible ceremony — • 
'fho roast king’s dutiful luhras — a mnminy 
“ up a gum tree” — King John the thickest 
headed king ever known —his skull to prove 
it — dying fate of the common Bushman — 
enticing away the “spirit that kills”— the 
Bushman’s grave — Bushman mourning 
customs. Pages 54- GG. 


PART VIII. 

SAVAGE M.D’s. 

Chap. XX. — Tlic science of surgery and 
medicine in savage lands — thcM.D. in Poly- 
nesia — how to cure a broken neck — 
straightening a dislocated vertebne— tre- 
panning with a bit of cocoa-nut shell— pigs’ 
brains a substitute for human — the, sick man 
ill Figi— summary method of disposing of 
troubiesome invalids— “be reasonable and 
let some one help you out of your misery” — 
queer physic for a sick princess— the patient 
finally strangled — tender treatment of a 
shipwrecked mariner — singular malice of the 
Figian sick — the doctor in Samoa — no 
medicines used — strange predictions by 
dying Samoans — theTokelau man who went 
up into the moon— a physician for every 
ailment — “confess, and throw out” — an 
infallible method of extracting a spear — 
Polynesian disease makers --thQ mystery of 
nohak burning— novel way of burning an 
enemy to death — how sickness is dealt with 
among the Namaqiias of Southern Africa— 
Tho old women whom ^Moffat tho missionary 
found—” I am old and feeble and no lunger 
of any use”— tho sick little Makalolo — 
nobody’s child— Galton and the calculating 
savage — unable to count over ten— how the 
diiiieiilty is overcome- -dentistry in Damara 
land - tiic traveller Galton nearly a victim- 
hauling till “ sornothiiig” gives way — tho 
doctor in old Kalahar— how tho Kalabeese 
takes his phys'c —Doctor Ahiadiong — how 
he oporates^vith his magic beads— burying 
a dog alive to save a sick man— how to cheat 
the demon of smallpox — tlie M.D. among 
the Indians of North America — qualifications 
of a Pawnee doctor — a case witnessed by the 
traveller Murray — how to cure hooping- 
cough -setting a broken arm and a few ribs 
— broken bones eiiri'd by smoke — a medicine 
dance — Indian SAveating baths and sudiitory 
—bow to manufacture a cheap vapour bath 
— doctoring in Abyssinia — Mr. Bruce under- 
takes to cure three (jueens — our countryman’s 
description of his interesting natients— grave 
responsibilities of an Abyssinian physician— 
“ what signifies your curing me if you turn 
me out like a beggar?” — some wholesome 
advice for eastern travellers— stimulants to 
be avoided— no water too cold to bathe in. 
Pages G7-87. 

PART IX. 

SAVAGE WARFARE. 

Chap. XXL— The most warlike savage 
— hereditary pirates in Borneo — a fleet of 
ninety-eight pirate ships — Rujah Brooke and 
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the pirates— a visit to the fleet— hunting for 
pirates— the “Didos” excursion— the ad- 
ventures of the “ Jolly Bachelor” — “many 
a slip twixtthe hand and the ship” — a startler 
for a*pirate chief— no quarter with Dayaks — 
the victorious Jolly Bachelor — a pirate hero 
— the Dayak consider nd as a soldier — a 
council of war— preparati(Uis for a tremen- 
dous battle — swords aiuj spears and muskets 
and ranjews— gunners to one musket — 
how the engine is loaded— Bornean lighting 
tactics— advance of Sir J. Brooke’s troops— 
the rival armies chalT each other — the 
wan'ior Nacota recounts an instance of his 
able generalship — “ you hit mo, that’s all !’* 
—the Dayak sumpitan — how it is carried, 
loaded, and discharged —poisoned arrows — 
the iV^/wy-weaponsoftlie Amazonian Indians — 
the pecuna and its use— its similitude to the 
Bornean sumpitan — the Indian blow-gun — 
a war dance among the Tllanuns and (iillolos 
— head hunting in Borneo— fray between 
the Sigos and the Singe — a disgusting tropliy 
—hanging up the heads— Sir J. Brooke s 
defence of Bornean customs— the brain 
hunters of the IMiilippino Islands — La 
Gironiere’s <ixperionce of a brain feast— a 
horrible cup— the Bornean savage compared 
with others. Pages 88- 106. 

Chap XXTT.— Warfare among the North 
American Indians— wooing a war dream — 
companions in arms— the “s(piaw of sacri- 
fice ’’—her horse, her medicine bag, and her 
pipe— oil tho march— no head scratching 
allowed— Indian war dances and speeches — 
bragging warriors — an exploit worth 
cing of— what it is to be a “brave”— swal- 
T)wing an Indian’s horse— shifting camp — 
praiseworthy care of the very old and very 
young— the belle of tho party— “How, 
Dow” — an instance of Indian heroism — 
dtowing his enemies how a ("hippewa can 
die — feow the Sioux exhibited their admira- 
tion of said heroism — Mahtotopa the Mandan 
once more — How he fought a duel with tlic 
renowned Scheyenne— a pn’cious scalp- 
mother precious scalp and how it was ob- 
tained— the Indian warrior’s confidence in 
lrcam3—“ where is my munedoo?” — 

wonderful power of a saAV-bill munedoo— 
ooncerning the Indian canoe— its antiquity — 
the Algongian canoe — no nails or screws 
used in canoe building— boat building a job 
for a tailor — women boat builders — sea 
worthiness of the fragile vessels — warfare in 
Samoa — how to prevent hostilities — “wc 
are come, and here ni>; the knives to cut us 
up devotedness of the wives and sweet- 
hearts of Samoan braves— the Samoan’s w'ar 
tools and symbols— his war tactics— four 
•liuudrcd prisoners burnt — the glorious dis- 


tinction of cutting off a head — a remarkably 
close shave- dead warriors food for dogs — 
the bravo Samoan mother -tlm king of 
Samoa’s great privilege — “ Perhaps \q)ward8 
the fiice” — imploring tho royal clemency— 
a massacre of Christians— fate of the sandal 
wood getters — treachery of the Pine Islanders 
— the story of tho capture of tho “ Sisters” — 
the avenging “ powder'’— settling accounts 
with a batch of convicts —two of the batch 
saved— their ingratitude —once more for- 
given- tho natives not as black ns they are 
painted — a little story told by Mr. (h)iilter — 
the useful carronades — the remarks of the 
hiiraario and outraged ca])tain— eonsidorahle 
loss— very sorry, hut couldn’t ho helped! — 
a fancy picture, but a probable oiio. Pages 
107-163. 

Chap. XXITI. — Warfare in Figi— 
hok or the challenging — “ Sir, do you know 
me? Your enemies soon will” — Figian 
“ fustian” — the missionary Williams’ opinion 
of the Figian as a man of war— war orators 
— battle field tactics— tho fall of the first 
wan’ior — “the first rending of tlie root”— 
w’earing a dead enemy as a m'cklaee — fight- 
ing implements of the Figians — Tonga 
weapons — five-hladod swords — indignities 
practised on the bodies of t.h(‘ slain —how king 
Finow disposed of liis warrior ])i isoners — tho 
defiant Caeahoo— adopting tho child of a 
dying enemy— heroism of Monfaho’s widow 
— Figian sl)ip Imilding— surprising skill of 
s.avagc l)()at-biilld(‘rs— ordinary st'a-wome.n — 
superstition of Kigian seamen — inviting 
tlie breeze — tho wjirrior in New Zealand— 
confirmation of ligliting men - pronouncing 
the llaha — “Go Jiway, go away ’’—distri- 
bution of the locks of the slain —cooking tho 
hearts of the warriors— cannibal le.asls after 
the battle— the art of war in Australia — 
vlustralian war tools— the hooinerang and 
its various uses -the “ hi<;li'm:ni” and the 
“waimrnera” — celebrated victims to tho 
Australian spear— Australian dneds— thick 
heads and thin heads — tlic “satisfaction” 
of an Australian gentleman. Pages 131-165. 

Chap. XXIV. — War among the savages 
of Africa — the tail-hearing heralds — great 
cry and little carnage— Caffre war dance — 
A Basuto’s W'ar chant — the battle song of 
the reiiow'iied Cueutlc — a Griqiia Pitsho— a 
council of war — the chief’s address to tho 
Barolongs and Batlapis— “ Lot every one 
speak his mind, and then I shall speak 
•again”- some one speaks his mind rather 
freely— “you arc rolled up in aj)athy; show 
yourself a man and a king” — a reproof to 
the. kidney caters— the African savagea better 
man than the American- Death before dis- 
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honour — archery in Eastern Africa — tho 
cannibal Fans consirlcred as bowmen — their 
war W’eapons generally— tli(;ir poison darts, 
war knives and brain-liatcUets — their shields 
of elephant hide— women w'arriors of Da- 
homey — a review of an army of the “ fair’* 
sex— King Gezo’s “fingers” — ambition of 
an elderly lady — “ I long to kill an elephant 
to show tho king my regard” — Gezo likened 
to a hen— the aniiizon standard-bearers — the 
lady soldiers indulge in parables — likewise 
in strong waters— the warrior in Abyssinia — 
pretty picture of a Galla chief— Omen birds 
— a non-believer in English gunnery — the 
sceptics convinced — a potent candle end — 
savage metallurgy — the viiluc of a pair of 
hcllow's — the blacksmith in Papua — the 
king and the blacksmith — T^c Vaillant turns 
bellows mender. Pages 156-182. 

TAUT X. 

INCIDENTS OF PERSONAL PERIL 

AND DISCOMFORT OF TRAVEL- 
LERS AND EXPLORERS. 

Chap. XXV. — Pains and penalties of ex- 
plorers and adventurers — the reader's self- 
ishness — Mr. Hutchinson’s experience of a 
night’s lodging at llrass, a western African 
town — his 1 ) 0 ( 1 — his bedfellows — how stupid 
to have blown out the light!— the biting and 
scratching, and crawling within, aim the 
everlasting cackle without — daylight, and 
the mystery solved — a night’s locTging on 
ihc hanks of the Gambia— voices of tho 
night — assailed by musquitocs — “I smell 
the blood of an Englisliniari” — sleeping on 
ants and eoekroaches — “ fitting up” for tho 
niglit— an arboreal lodgiii" — going up to 
bed — making oneself comfortable — half a 
cigar for supper— unpleasant ncighboui-s — 
leopards and other gentle beasts below — 
mosquitoes above an(i around about— eleven 
liours’ roosting — the leafy couch abaiidoiied 
— lost and starved — found and rejoiced — 
Doctor liiviiigstoiie’s savage experiences — 
one of many thousand nights — the grass 
cutter and tho tent pitcher — the “ kotla” or 
tent-fire — the sleepers, and the dogs who 
came and ate the blankets — the dish-washers 
and the cooks — every man his own washer- 
woman — tho doctor’s strict cleanliness — “it is 
questionable if a descent to barbarous ways 
over elevates a man in the eyes of the savage” 
— watchmen and wiitch-dogs — an alarming 
camping out incident — the African traveller's 
gi’eatest enemy, the little tsetse fly — its 
perfect harmlossness towards mankind and 
wild animals— its fatal affection for draught 
oxen and horses — symptoms of tsetse poison 
— tho cattle of an entire tribe almost de- 


stroyed by the tsetse— the traveller in the 
desert of Eastern Africa — Mr. Burton’s ex- 
perience— his account of a day's march — 
rousing the camp — the porters loth to 
stir from the fire — “ collect,” “ pack,” “ set 
out” — off at last— the African porter a stick- 
ler for prepayment — the privileges and per- 
quisites of a Pagazi — his gorgeous attire and 
his insignia of office— how the Pagazi keeps 
tally of offenders on'^'the road — mischievous 
firing of the huts — queer directions left by tho 
Pagazi as to where water may be found — the 
ivory porters and how they carry their loads 
— average of the weights carried — no fiiu^ry 
worn on the road — a use found for “bustles” 
— every man a bearer of, weapons of dcdonco 
— recreations on the road— signs of a halt — 
bravery of the porters — a hundred and fifty 
of them scared by a cow — rows ou the road — 
broken heads no provocatives of ill blood — 
rammish modes of lighting — the African’s 
great objection to hi rry — not used to it— daily 
life at home — quite happy on plenty of sleep, 
“ poinhe,” tobacco, and gossip— tlie domes- 
tic African given to gambling-~“h('ads or 
tails” — high play — my grandmother against 
yours— eating, the sole aim of his life — forty 
winks after dinner — no admirer of the maxim 
of “early to bod” — tho first approach of Euro- 
pc'ans to a cannibal shore — three flsh-hook& 
for a lobster — queer pockets to put fish- 
hooks in— smelling the place the white man 
touched— the chiefs distrust of a chair — 
gigantic savagi's— barefaced attempt to steal 
a cabin-boy— bent on thieving — an attempt 
to make off wdth a inastilf and his kennel — 
more successful with a kitten — the dog re- 
covers his spirits and makes free with the 
calf of a thief s leg— summary dismissal of 
the unscrupulous guests. Pages 183-203. 

PAET XI. 

RELIGIOUS RITES AND SUPERSTI- 
TIONS. 

Chap. XXVI.'— Religion in savage lan(f& 
— the mysterious “ still small voice” — its exist- 
ence inilissociablc from human nature — “ in- 
comprehensible” synonymous with “evil” in 
the savage mind — nothing so incomprehensive 
as (^eath— nothing so much feared— death the 
savage’s poisoned honey -pot — tho grcc-gree- 
man must be patronized at any price — Samoan 
mythology — Tangaloa and liis daughter— 
she descends and plants a creeping plant on 
the barren rock — what the plant grew to— 
the man who pushed the heavens up — the 
young men who resolved to visit the moon — 
the one was smoked up and the other climheii 
up — how the moon eame down and took up 
a scoffing woman — the child of the su. • 
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—that Meat luminary in danger of being 
strangled with a rope — “ Oh ! have mercy on 
me and spare my life*’ — a Figian version of 
the flooj — toilsome journey of the soul from 
earth to heaven — the savage charm — 
desperate endeavours to cheat the grim 
ferrymen — quarrelsome Figian gods — a 
singular case of abduction — the lonely Naio- 
gabui and the daring Ra^vonikaugawa — 
Buccese of tlfe expedition— Rokoua gets scent 
of the elopement and goes in pursuit — he 
disguises himself— all fair in love and war — 
failure of Eokoua’s stratagem — he tries once 
more — this time disguised as a dshwoman— 
the wicked Naiogabui betrays her father, 
who is knocked on the head— the Hades of 
the Samoans — miscellaneous gods of the 
ciainoans— a deity for every village — Samoan 
form of oath — the cup of truth — mourning 
the destruction of a god’s image — the most 
fasliionablc god in I’olynesia— human saeri- 
fices — whole families set jipait for tliis 
purpose, to he fetched when W'anted— 
suddeu death to the vietim — Tapu — its 
aiiciont institution — universal intiuenoc of 
the tapu — Mr, Ellis’s opinion of tlie working 
of “tapu” — muz/ded pigs and blindfolded 
chickens — tapued pigs — the ceremony of 
taking “tapu” otf the porkers— the jirinccs 
and noblemen exhibit tlieir prowess in 
carrying pigs about— presenting his majesty 
with pig’s fry — a tremendous feast — The 
institution of Tapu in Now Zealand— iii- 
convenience of being tapued— a good jacket 
lost through the superstition— The terrible 
tinder box — how to secure a eanoc — the 
chief’s sacred head — the sacred kumara 
grounds — the sacred polo and the missionaries 
— the chief’s back-bone — the difference be- 
tween noa and tupu — tapuiiig a river — the 
Pakeka and the iron pot— one of the best 
uses of tapu — its advantages and disadvan- 
tages — Tapu among the Samoans — snake 
and shark and thunder tapus — Horn tapus 
—witchcraft in New Zealand — Introduction 
of an Englishman to a “retired” witch — > 
how he found ‘her— she declines to act, 
having given up the business and become a . 
“praying” woman — she is persuaded, and 
sets about humbugging the visitors— the 
little beetle in the thatch — the god begging 
•a blanket— the Englishman not perfectly 
convinced — llcligion among the Dayaks of 
the land and sea — the supreme Tewata — 
extent of their religious system — “physic” 
for sacred anointing— the four chief spirits of 
the Dayak belief— how man became less than 
the spirits — what becomes of the Dayak 
when he dies — the artful “ Umot Perusong ” 
— “Mino Buau,” or warrior ghosts — alarm- 
ing apparition of a headless dog— Dayak 
methods of propitiating the go^— lucky 


days, omens, and warnings— the ceremony 
of making brothers — how Siiigauding became 
the brother of Mr. St. John — a sanguinary 
cigarette— how the Kiniahs enter into the 
bands of brotherhood— making brothers in 
Western Africa— pledged in blood — Dayak 
good and evil spirits — w hat it is to (h-eani of 
Singallong Biirong the god of w'ar — delieatt 
way of alluding to small-pox— has “he” left 
you? — the Karam of Baram and his goc 
Totadungan— the Dayak w ho went to heaven 
— what he saw — the sacred Bornean hull — 
Dayak superstitions concerning dogs and 
snakes — the legend of the painted dog— the 
savage of North America and his “happy 
hunting ground” — “ Kitclii-manitou” am^ 
“ Matclii-munedoo” — the North Ameviciiii 
Indians’ version of the Hood — a savage Noah 
— how the earth w’as re-formed — the loon, the 
beaver, and tlic musk-rat— a legend of 
Ki((‘lii-]\ranitou — ho meets tlie first man— 
pitying his disconsolate condition lie linds 
him a mate, INlami by name— the happy 
meeting — their garden of Eden with its 
“tables and chairs and glass windows” — 
Kitclii-iSlanitou warns them against tlio IVuit 
of tho evil tree — Marai is tempted and falls — 
sho invites her husband and his weakness is 
too strong for him — anger of Kitebi-Manitou 
—banishment of tho erring pair — they 
begin their w'orldly cares — M ami’s husband 
finds a book— Ihitling it too big to carry 
about lie declines to appropriate it— he is 
furnished with one of convenient size in 
which he learns the art of medicine — the 
Indian ^who made a retui’ii trip to hea ven — 
how he got there,' what he saw, and liow lie 
got buck to earth again — the man of tho 
fire-stone — his great enemy Maiiahozlio — 
they have a terrible fight and tho fire-stone 
mail is beaten — how Manabozho exerted 
himself for the good of mankind — liis friend 
Chibiabos — the Muiiitous play Chibiabos a 
cunning trick — grief of Manabozho — tho 
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SAVAGE KINGS AND C0UKT8, 


OHAPTER XVII. 

Ttio Savage considered as a child of nature— A saltatory welcome— Gezo, King of Kings— Itcma of 
Dahomon royal treasure — Distribution of the prcs>cots— Kings and Ambassadors joining in the 
scramble— The human sacrifices— A “Grand Custbm” of the year 18G2— The King of Ab<5— 
The terrible Neam Nam — Browowdi, King of Issapoo— A King of Old Kalabar — King Eyo 
Honesty— The order of Egbo— The Mambo of Lunda— The Jaga. 

[? first sight it would seem hard to show a greater anomaly 
than an unthinhing instinct-obeying nation of savages con- 
senting to be controlled and governed by a follow barbarian, 
equally .unthinking, and morally powerless j and the said 
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2 THE SAVAGE OONSIIffiBED AS A CHILD OP NATURE,” 

anomaly is the more striking when the savage is viewed as the vulgar 
view him, — as a free-bom ** child of nature,’^ intolerant of rule, and 
guided in all his behaviour by certain instinctive high-souled sentiments, 
and vast powers of mind, that require only cultivation to fit their possessor 
for the achievement of all that ever was yet successfully attempted by 
man. This, however, is very far from the fact. Witlv)ut doubt, and as 
we have only to refer back to our own ancient barbarism to be convinced, 
the germ of perfect manhood lies in every savage, but like the ore of gold 
and iron, the true metal lies deep, and to free it from dross and make its 
lustre apparent is a process neither easy nor rapid. Again, like golden ore, 
in which the precious deposit shows here and there with a sheen that 
undoubtedly reveals its presence, does the savage’s mind manifest its 
existence in fitful flashes and glimmerings, that, alas ! only reveal to him 
what a helpless wretch he is, and what a terribly responsible thing is 
life, with children and wife, and all its other precious belongings, and 
which, in an instant, may be spilt and vanish like a capsized gourd of 
water. 

This — ^the end of life— is the end of everything with our brother the 
savage ; life to him is only good according to the ease it enables him to 
get in the land he lives in. The first business of his life is to make 
himself comfortable ; the sec#d is how to hold such appurtenances to hie 
comfort as he has gained. If he is a little man, any man a trifle bigger 
coming his way may strip him, seize his wife and children as slaves, 
knock him on the head, and appropriate his hut ; if he is a big man any 
tm big men who choose to conspire may servo him in the same cruel 
way : what then remains to be done, but to combine for the good of the 
common weal ? which may be aptly likened to a common wheel — ^the chief 
being the stock, the various headmen, or councillors, the spokes, or spokes- 
men, and the fellowes, just as many savage fellows as the tribe, or band, 
or tire embraces. 

Still, who is to be ‘‘king,” or “chief,” or “ Jaga,J’ or “Mambo,” or 
whatever else you please, as representing the stock or common centre 
of the said wheel ? About this question, however, we need not trouble 
ourselves, and simply because, just as the queen bee is born in a hive, so 
are men bom commanders of men ; that is, originally ; the fact of their 
descendants degenerating, and being totally unfit to wield a sceptre is 
nothing to the purpose. Custom and Pashion then step in, and these two 
of themselves are monaichs potent enough to settle the gravest question 
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that could possibly arise, even in the most civilized countries in the world. 
Wherever a leader is wanted, a leader will be found ; he may be a wrong- 
-headed leader, or conceited, or cruel, or arbitrary; but so sure as he 
remains at the helm, for the short space only of a year, you may depend 
that he is no make-believe ; and the very worst you can say of such an 
one is, that it is a pity that a king should possess so many bad qualities ; 
that he deserves to die for them, if you please ; nay, go as far as killing 
him, and how different are your feelings than though you had killed a 
merely contemptible upstart. 

Of course I talk of ‘‘killing” as a figure of speech, in its extremest 
sense. There, however, is one king now existing whom, if with his life 
would end the hideous work of blood and carnage prevailing in his 
nation, might well be wished dead, l^allude to the King of Dahomey, 
who, as a trafficker in human beings, dead and alive, is an ulcer on the 
face of the world ; a man whose guilt is so black that it may never be 
washed away, though they laved him in rivers of water as deep as those 
of tears and blood that he has caused to flow. 

We hear very little of this potentate. E'ow and then an adventurous 
European will penetrate his awful domains, and give to the woijjd some 
accoimt of the horrors he sees and hears ; once in a while we read in the 
African News that “the King of Dahome^ ftireatens a massacre on such 
or such a place,” or that the barbarous “annual custom” is about to 
commence, with an enumeration of the victims already secured, and 
whose blood is required to “water the late king’s grave.” Of all English- 
men who have witnessed the abominations of Dahomey, none have re- 
corded them more graphically than Commander Forbes, and it is from his 
account chiefly that what is here related of Dahomey is derived. 

Commander Forbes’s first introduction to the King of Dahomey was, 
to say the least, calculated to make a lasting impression on his memory. 
Within a short distance of the royal residence Mr. Forbes and his party 
halted at the house of a friend, and attired themselves in full uniforms, i 
and then moved forward to some shady trees to await the arrival of the 
carbooceers who were to conduct them to the royal presence. After the 
adventurous Europeans came a crowd of hammock-men and other Daho- 
man followers. About a quarter of a mile from the halting place stood a 
vast assembly of carbooceers and soldiers with umbrellas of state, flat- 
topped and ornamented like those of the Chinese, and banners of every 
hue and moat varied devices. Beside the Dahomau standards, each of 
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A f*ALTATORY WELCOMB; 


which was ornamented by a ‘human skull, floated the national flags of 
Trance, England, Portugal, and Prazil, whilst every carbooceer had his 
own particular pennon. 

The first chief who advanced towards Commander Forbes’s party from 
this gay crowd of carbooccers was Boh-peh, the governor of the capital, 
dressed in a country cloth wrapped round his body, a slouched hat, 
necklaces of coral and other beads, and armed with a handsome sword. 
Behind him camo a retinue of soldiers, his standard, his umbrella of state,, 
and his stool of rank; and, lastly, a band of most discordant. music. 
^ Arriving in front of Forbes’s party, ho bowed, and then marched from right 
to left round their scats three times, completing each circuit with a low* 
obeisance. On his third round he discharged three muskets, and danced a 
short measure, then advanced and^hook hands, and seated himself on his 
stool of office, which its bearer had placed on the Englishman’s right hand. 

Ah-hoh-peh, the king’s brother, and Gaseh-doh, the chief of the car- 
booceera of Dahomey, followe^ with similar attendants and ceremonies. 
When the whole party were seated, a body of the royal household, 
having half their heads shaved, took position in ff*ont, and sang a hymn of 
welcome to the Englishmen. The Dahoman guard were showily dressed in 
scarlet, trimmed with beads and other ornaments, with their heads covered 
by silver caps, some of which y^ere distinguised by a pair of small silver 
horns. In his right hand, each carried a horse-tail whip, with which ho 
beat time to tho air of the chant. Hext advanced Poh-neh-soo (at once 
a military officer, court-fool, and headsman) and his party of blunderbuss 
men, who likewise fired a salute, and then drank healths with the Euro- 
peans; after which, tho latter entered their hammocks, and the entire 
party proceeded towards the palace, amid the firing of muskets and short- 
brass guns. 

The travellers found the palace of Dange-lah-cordeh surrounded at a 
distance of twenty feet with human skulls, many of which had crumbled 
with time, or had blown down. Tho square of the palace was filled with 
armed people sitting on their hams, the polished barrels of their muskets 
standing up like a forest.’ Under a thatched gateway sat the king sur- 
rounded by his immediate wives ; while on each side sat the amazons all 
in uniform, armed and accoutred ; and in the centre of the square 
squatted the males. Hundreds of banners and umbrellas enlivened tho 
scene, and a constant firing from great guns and small arms increased tho 
excitement. 
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When near the king’s seat, the European party .came to a halt, while 
the carhooceers bowed down and kissed the dust. Passing before the 
.throno, they bowed and made the circuit of the square three times, the 
carhooceers prostrating themselves each time. Then the Englishmen 
stept from their hammocks and approached the king, who had been 
reclining, but now tose, and several discordant bands struck up a quick 
step, whilst guns were fired, and aU shouted, except the ministers and 
carhooceers, who prostrated and threw dust over their heads, as Mr. 
Forbos advanced and shook hands with the king. 

King G6zo, of Dahomey, was about forty-eight years of age, good 
looking, with nothing of the negro feature, and his face wanting 
several shades of being black; his appearance was commanding, and 
his countenance intellectual, though stem in the extreme. Indeed, 
he is described as being short of positively handsome only by a slight 
squint. He was plainly dressed in a loose robe of yellow silk, slashed 
with satin stars, and half moons, Mandin^o sandals, and a Spanish hat 
trimmed with gold lace. 

Taking their seats facing the royal mat, the party entered into a com- 
plimentary conversation, after which the ministers were introduced by 
name to our countrymen. His Majesty then enquired if his guests would 
like to see a review of his amazons, and of course his guests were delighted 
at the offer. Three regiments were paraded, one being distinguished by 
a white cap ornamented with the blue alligator, another by a blue cross, 
and the third by a blue crown. The officers were recognized by their 
coral necklaces and superior dresses ; while each carried a small whip 
which they freely plied when required. Firing, rushing hither and 
thither, and advancing to the throne to address the king, wei^e the chief 
features of the review ; at the conclusion of which two amazon heralds, 
bearing long trumpets, blew a blast and then blazoned forth the numerous 
names of Gezo, King of Kings. # 

The hing having asked Commander Forbes to drink, rose, and with his 
glass m hand tapped that of each of his guests ; then there thundered 
forth a salute of guns almost drowned by the shouts of the multitude. 
The ministers and carhooceers danced, and the ladies held clothes before 
the king. Men must not see the king eat or drink. On the whole it was 
Mr. Forbes’ distinct conviction that no king could have been more civil or 
more condescending. 

The same gentleman had the good (?) fortune to be present at the 
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ceremony of Ek-bah-tong-ek-bah, or “display of the king’s wealth,” an 
.exhibition of a perfectly unique character and finding no parallel through- 
out the world. The fundamental principle of the King of Dahomey’s 
government is profuse generosity to his subjects. His constant aim is to 
inculcate the notion that his riches are boundless and his good nature none 
the less so. How hollow and fictitious arc both these assumptions was 
evident enough to Commander Forbes, although for his head’s sake he dare 
not express such a conviction while in the land of “Grand Customs.” 

“ It was little more than seven o’clock a.m. when we were informed that 
a royal messenger had arrived to summon us to witness the custom to bo 
performed on this day — the Ek-bah-tong-ck-bah, or “display of the king’s 
wealth.” At a little distance from our gate the road was fenced off and 
a guard set on the tcmporaiy gate, so as to prevent any one entering who 
was not invited to bear a part in the proceedings of the day. They who 
wished to inspect the royal treasures which were to be shown to the 
people assembled in the Ahjahee market-place. 

“ When we arrived at the palace square at the foot of the ladder leading 
to the palace house, on each side were three human heads recently de- 
capitated, the Mood still oozing; on the threshold of the entrance gate 
was a pool of blood f];om six hximan sacrifices over which we had to step. 
In the square was a huge model of an elephant caparisoned on wheels, on 
which the king is drawn when going short journeys. The king never 
walks; nor rides on horseback, but is either carried* in a hammock, or 
drawn on this elephant, or in a carriage or wheeled chair. In the centre 
of the court-yard stood a crimson tent or pavilion forty feet high, orna- 
mented with emblems of human and bullock’s heads, skulls, and other 
devices equally barbarous and disgusting. On the top was the figure of a 
Dahoman standard-bearer (or half-heads, as they are called, having half 
their heads shaved) bearing a standard, having for a device a skull in a 
calabash staijding on three other skulls. About the yard were many flags 
of all colours, some having as their devices men cutting off other’s heads, 
and others tying prisoners, and many national flags, amongst whiSk were 
several Union Jacks. In and about the pavilion were the female host of 
ministers, carbooceers, amazons, wives, and virgins. The king had not 
arrived ; all Avere gaily dressed, and armed, and accoutred. 

“On the neutral ground where wo stood facing the pavilion (while the 
mayo and ce-a-boo-gan groveUed in the dust like mandarins kow-towing 
to the royal chair) roamed an ostrich, an emu, several dwarfs, hunchbacks, 
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and albinoes, besides troops of dogs of almost every country and variety. 
All the ministers and carbooceers were arrayed in red-striped flowing robes 
• ladtn with necklaces of coral and other beads. Each wore a scimitar, a 
short sword, and a club. 

Presently, under a salute fired from musketoons and small brass pieces 
within the court and cannon outside, the king arrived, dressed in a white 
silk flowing robe flowered in blue and a gold-laced hat, and took his seat 
in a sofa under the pavilion. Forthwith the bands struck up and the 
heralds proclaimed that Gezo, the Leopard and the Hawk, had taken his 
place j fifty-eight ministers and carbooceers at the same time marched three 
times in single file, and at the third time all prostrated and kissed the 
dust. So soon as this ceremony was concluded the business of the day 
commenced. This is a public display of the monarches wealth, carried on 
the heads of slaves through the town to the market and back again. The 
procession consisted of between six and seven thousand people.’’ 

To enumerate, however, every item of “wealth” carried by these six 
or seven thousand individuals would ceftainly be to weary the reader, 
even though she were a lady, loving, next to possessing gold and gems, to 
hear and read about them ; besides, there is much among the Dahomey 
“crown jewels” which the said lady reader could match in point of value 
in her wash-house or lumber-room. Let us take a few notes of the mem- 
bers of the procession : — 

52 women carrying white flowered vases. 

6 carrying jars. 

10 carrying French ornaments under glass shades. 

1 carrying a washing pan. 

1 carrying a crimson cushioned rocking chair. 

*1 carrying a box, 

1 carrying a washing-stand. 

1 carrying a toilette table, drawers, and glass. 

2 carrying stools. 

3 carrying banners. 

1 carrying a skull in a copper pan. 

2 carrying calabashes full of skulls. 

2 carrying shields. 

Head bunseh’s mother in scarlet, wearing a Life Guardsman’s helmet 
and plumes, and attended by a lady in Charles II. hat and plumes, both 
magnificently dressed. 
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8 Malam’s wives 

Baud of 20. 

Guard of 100. 

Band of 12. 

4 women carrying pans of skulls. 

2 carrying jars surmounted with skulls. 

1 carrying a large pan of skulls. 

1 carrying a banner. 

2 carrying umbrellas over the king’s women and attendants, in crimson 
cloth dresses and slouched hats trimmed with gold. 

Band of 20. 

Guard of 30. 

2 women carrying pans of skulls. 

2 carrying jars of skulls. 

2 carrying a banner and two umbrellas each. 

King’s gi’andmother, in head-dress of silver, crimson and silver robe 
and train, held by a maiden bearing a gold-headed stick. 

One of the King’s grandfather’s widows in scarlet and gold. 

1 man carrying a banner. 

1 carrying a tray containing three human skulls. 

The King’s washing- tub borne by 30 guards. 

2 men carrying a scarlet and gold sedan chair. 

300 carrying dishes with a basket in each. 

55 carrying blue glass goblets. 

50 carrying white glass goblets. 

6 carrying a drum trimmed with skulls. 

1 carrying umbrella ornamented with eighty human jaw-bones. 

Men carrying a native sofa. Etc. etc. etc. 

All the possessions of the king, in fact, from his grandmother to his 
washing-tub, wore to be found, and made no doubt as a whole a tremendous 
display, though it is by no means unr(‘asonablc to say that the sum of the 
** king’s wealth” brought under the hammer of a London auctioneer 
would realize little more than would the contents of any first-rate villa- 
residence at Clapham or Eichmond. 

It should be stated, however, that as well as this household gear, the 
royal exchequer was brought out and carried in measures. In this again 
the king was fortunate as regards opportunity for display j cowries form 
the currency of Dahomey — and goodness knows the many thousands of 
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these it takes to make a single English sovereign — therefore it was easy 
enough to arrange that, although in form of money the king possessed no 
.moBO than a little over a thousand pounds, porter after porter should go 
trooping past, each with such a load of money as made the mouths of the 
spectators water with envy. 

Well, their longing was not to remain entirely ungratified. The king, 
althou^ a vastly rich, is not a greedy man ; and annually he makes 
presents to one and all of his loyal subjects ; not in a hole and corner sort 
of way, hut publicly — with the mob before him, and the riches, the cow- 
ries, the bales of cloth, the tobacco, and the kegs of rum in heaps and 
piles and pyramids at his elbow ; and scrambles the astonishing gifts fairly 
and without favour — or so it seems. Let us, however, see what Mr. Forbes 
has to say on the subject. 

On the last day of May, commenced the custom of the Ek-que-noo-ah- 
toh-meh, or throwing the presents from the Ah-toh. It is on this day 
human sacrifices are offered by the king among his gifts to his people. In 
the centre of the market-place a platform was erected twelve feet in height, 
enclosed by a parapet breast high. The whole was covered with cloths ol 
all colours, and surmounted by tents, gaudy umbrellas, and banners ol 
varied hues and devices, aijiong which, as usual, were several Union Jacks. 
On the west front of the Ah-toh, which must have been at least one hun- 
dred feet square, was a barrier of the prickly acacia, and within this were 
the victims for the day’s sacrifice, lashed in baskets and canoes as on 
yesterday. A dense naked mob occupied the area, whilst a guard oi 
soldiers prevented them from bearing down the barrier. Beyond, in all 
directions, were groups of people collected round the banners and umbrellas 
of the different ministers and cabooceers. The naked mob consisted of the 
soldidrs of the king, his brothers and sons, the ministers and higher caboo- 
ceers: each carried a grass-cloth bag round his waist; and the actual 
business of the day was a public display of the generosity of the king, who 
scrambles goods of all kinds among these warriors. 

The king had preceded us, and as we took our seats under a canopy to 
the right of the Ah-toh, His Majesty appeared on the platform under the 
shade of a handsome umbrella of crimson velvet and gold, dressed in an 
old black waistcoat, a white nightcap, and a cloth round his loins, and was 
'"greeted with loud shouts from the military expectants, who now formed 
into bands, and carrying their officers on their shoulders, marched past the 
royal position, the king’s own taking the lead. This they did three times, 
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and then halted immediately under the king’s position, who harangued 
them on the impropriety of fighting during the scramble, and having 
thrown a few cowries by way of trial, commanded us to join him. 

‘‘Ascending the ladder the appearance was truly novel : in three separate 
heaps in different parts of the platform were three thousand heads of 
cowries, several heaps of cloths, rum in kegs, and lolls of tobacco ; one 
side was occupied by tents for the royal wives ; while others were grouped 
about in different parts of the platform in gaudy dresses. At the upper 
end stood the king surrounded by his ministers, and at the lower were, 
under canopies of show’y umbrellas, two tables bearing liquors and glasses, 
one for the cha-cha, the other for ourselves. After taking our scats we 
were directed to stand under an umbrella facing the mob, and now com- 
menced in real earnest the scramble, the king labouring hard tlirowing 
down cowries, cloth, tobacco, etc. The cowries appeared to be the pro- 
perty of the lucky ones who caught them, but the cloths were instantly 
handed to the officers, and if not, a fight ensued that was terrible to 
behold. 

“ The naked multitude emitted an effluvium only to bo compared to the 
fetid atmosphere of a slave ship, and as the mass oscillated, there arose a 
vapour like the miasma of a swamp, as they «vere perfectly bathed with 
perspiration. 

“Besides throwing gifts to the soldiers. His Majesty was all smiles and 
liberality in his donations to the ministers and a number of others ; but to 
no one was any large sum given. At one time he sent us a basket con- 
taining ten heads of cowries and two pieces of cloth as a present, and at 
another a constant supply of cowries and cloths to scramble among the mob. 

“Among the recipients of the royal bounty were two kings and several 
ambassadors, including one from Ashantce called Cocoa Sautce. 

“ Towards noon the brigantine on wheels put off to discharge her cargo of 
rum, tobacco, and cowries, which were added to the heaps on the platform. 
The king’s party of soldiers keeping together, were evidently the principal 
recipients, and we soon found that something like an equal distribution 
among them was aimed at. A captain of musquetoon-men, named Poh- 
vch-soh, at once a military officer, court fool, and headsman, caught my 
attention, and I threw him three pieces of cloth full of cowries; on 
receiving the third he was ordered off the ground, Bum was distributed 
to the iliie on the platform, and a breakfast provided for us, besides food 
for the ministers and wives. 
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** By two o’clock one of the heaps of one thousand heads of cowries had 
been thrown away and part of another given to the higher classes. Some 
three or four hundred pieces of cloth, a few kegs of rum, and rolls of 
tobacco, having all disappeared. His Majesty retired to rest awhile. 

Would to God that I could here close the account of this day’s pro- 
ceedings, simply derailing the barbarous policy of raising the worst passions 
of man in order to make people believe in the profuse distribution of a pay 
which if doled out individually would be a mere pittance. The crowd can 
have no idea of the sum scrambled for ; all they know is that a continuous 
shower is kept up for seven hours, and they consider it must be immense. 
Even if a man gets none he is content to know that ho has been un- 
fortunate, and should he proclaim his ill-luck he would not be believed, 
each supposing the other to be disguising the real quantity he has 
gained. 

^‘During the royal absence a dead silence reigned as if by general con- 
sent ; when by accident it was broken it was reinforced by the eunuchs 
sounding their metal bells, tolling the knell of eleven human beings. Out 
of fourteen now brought on the platform, wc, the unworthy instruments 
of the Divine will, succeeded in saving the lives of three. Lashed in their 
baskets these sturdy men met the gaze of their persecutors with a firmness 
perfectly astonishing. ITot a sigh was breathed. In aU my life I never 
saw such coolness so near death. It did not seem real, yet it soon proved 
frightfully so. One monster placed his finger to the eyes of a victim 
who hung down his head, but finding no moisture drew upon himself 
the ridicule of his fiendish coadjutors. Ten of the human offerings to 
the bloodthirsty mob, and an alligator, and a cat, were guarded by soldiers, 
the other four by amazons, 

^^In the meantime the king returned, and calling us from our seats at 
the further end of the platform, asked if wc should wish to witness the 
sacrifice. With liorror wo declined, and begged to be allowed to save a 
portion of them. After some conversation with his courtiers, seeing him 
wavering, I offered him a hundred dollars each for the first and last of the 
ten, while at the same time Mr. Bcccroft made a similar offer for the first 
of the four, which was accepted, and the three were immediately unlashcd 
from their precarious position, but forced to remain spectators of the 
horrid deed to be done on their less fortunate countrymen. What must 
have been their thoughts ? 

The king insisted on our viewing the place of sacrifice. Immediately 
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Wider tlio royal stand within the break of acacia bushes stood seven or 
eight fell ruffians, some armed with dubs, others with scimetars, grinning 
horribly. As we approached the mob yelled fearfully and called upon che 
, king to feed them— they were hungry.” It was at a similar exhibition 
that Achardee (President of Jena)- while looking into the pit with the king 
was seized, thrown down, and murdered on the spot. Disgusted beyond 
the power of description wo retired to our scats, where also the cha-cha 
had retreated ; not so his brothers, for I regret, to say they remained 
delighted spectators of the agonies of the death of these innocent victims. 
As wo reached our seats a fearful yell rent the air. The victims were 
held high above the heads of their bearers, and the naked ruffians thus 
acknowledged the munificence of their prince. Silence again ruled, and 
the king made a speech, stating that of his prisoners he gave a portion to 
his soldiers, as his father and grandfather had done before. Having 
called their names, the one nearest W'as divested of his clothes, the 
foot of the basket placed on the parapet,’ when the king gave the upper 
part an impetus and the victim fell at once into the pit beneath. A fall 
of upwards of twelve feet might have stunned him, and before sense could 
return the head was cut off and the body thrown to the mob, who, now 
armed with clubs and branches, brutally mutilated and dragged it to a 
distant pit, where it was left as food for the beasts and birds of prey. 
After the third victim had thus been sacrificed the king retired and the 
chiefs and slave dealers completed the deed which the monarch blushed 
to finish.” 

Again I would remind the reader that this horrible business is not a 
thing of the past but of the present. True it was in the years 1849- 
50 that Mr. Porbes witnessed the horrors he describes, but had he been 
in Dahomey in 1859-CO he would have witnessed as bad, or worse. Here 
indeed, and taken from the TimeB newspaper, is an account of the very 
last Dahoman “Grand Custom.” 

“The following information from Dahomey has been received at the 
Church Missionaiy House, from the commander of Her Majesty’s Bhij» 
Griffin, at Little Popo, August 6tb, 1862 : — 

“ Sir, — I think it my duty to lay before you, with as little delay as 
possible, the following information concerning Dahomey : 

“ On the 5th of August, when at anchor off’ Little Popo, I received 
a letter from the shore, stating that Mr. Euschart, a Dutch merchant, 
Popo, had just returned from Dahomey, and that he had news 
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of great interest for my* ear. This Mr. Enschart I have had frequent 
conversations with, and I have every reason to believe that his informa*- 
tiom is most accurate, trustworthy, and reliable. I therefore borrowed a 
surf boat from a Dutch brig in the roads, and, having manned her with 
ten of my own Kroomen, I with great difiGlculty effected a landing, two 
boats out of three ftiat tried the beach that day being capsized, owing to 
the very heavy surf. I give the substance of Mr. Eusch art’s information 
as closely as possible, having jotted it down in my note-book during our 
conversation. 

‘‘It appears that Mr. Euschart went to "Whydah on business in the 
middle of June, and on the 24th of June, while still at Whydah, received 
the stick of the King of Dahomey, with an instruction that his presence 
was required at Abomey. Mr. Euschart tried every method of evading 
the journey, but without avail, the carbooceers of Whydah plainly telling 
him that he would be carried to Abomey as a prisoner if he did not at 
once willingly obey the King’s message. 

“Accordingly at one p.m. on Juno 26th, having provided himself with 
six hammock men, ho left Whydah for Abomey, escorted by an armed 
party of Dahomians, and reached’ Alada, the old residence of the King 
of Dahomey, the same evening; June 27th, one p.m., left Alada, and 
arrived at Tahour at ten p.m. ; Jtne 28th, 5.30 a.m., started for Kamos, 
through swamp, and easily passed; 9.30 a.m., started, and arrived outside 
Abomey at 7.30 p.m., the road on the way having been very good. He 
was at once shown into a very fair house, and told to remain there during 
the night. June 29th, received a message from the King that ho was to 
be presented the next day. June 30th, entered walled part of town 
through Eoyal gate ; received there by two head carbooceers, who saluted 
him, saying : ‘King had never seen a Dutchman ; King’s father had never 
scon a Dutchman ; and now had plenty of people to kill they were 
very glad to see a Dutchman.’ Ho was then ordered to drink the King’s 
health four times, after which the carbooceers danced round him, singing 
and firing guns. Ho was then conducted to the King’s palace, and 
received there by the Prime Minister, who told him the King would 
receive him next day. 

“ July 1. — Deceived by the king, who was seated outside the palace on 
a raised dais, surrounded by amazons. He saluted the king in European 
style. The king at once got up and shook hands with him, said he was 
very glad to see a Dutchman, and continued talking in Portuguese for 
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al)out ten minutes. He was then ordered to return to his house and keep 
inside three days. 

‘^July 6. — He was brought to the market-place, where he was told 
many people had been killed the night before. He first saw the body of 
Mr. William Doherty (a Sierra Leone man), late a missionary and church 
catechist at Ishagga. The body was crucified again^c a large tree — one 
nail through the forehead, one through the heart, and one through each 
hand and foot ; the left arm was bent, and a large cotton umbrella in the 
grasp. He was then taken to the market, where the king was seated on 
a raised platform, from which ho was talking to the people much * war 
palaver,’ and promising them an attack upon Abbeokuta in November. 
Cowries, cloth, and rum were then distributed. In front of the market- 
j)lacc, rows of human heads, fresh and gory, were ranged, and the whole 
place was saturated with blood, the heads evidently belonging to some of 
the Ishagga prisoners who had been killed during the night, after having 
been tortured in the most frightful manner. 

Until July 10th Mr. Euschart was ordered to remain quiet in his 
house, and not to move or look out aftpr sundown. 

July 10. — The ground shook violently — evidently, from the date, the 
effect of the earthquake felt at Accra. Mr. Euschart was at once brought 
to the market-place, where he found tl* king again seated on the raised 
platform, surrounded by Amazons; the king told him that the ground 
shaking was his father’s spirit, complaining that ‘ Customs were not made 
proper.* Three Ishagga chiefs were then brought before the king, and 
told they were to go and tell his father that ‘ Customs should be better 
than ever. Each chief was then given a bottle of rum and a head of 
cowries, and then decapitated. Twenty-four men were then brought out, 
bound in baskets, with their heads just showing out, and placed on the 
platform in front of the king ; they were l(|bn thrown down to the people, 
who were dancing, singing, and yelling below ; as each man was thrown 
down he was seized and beheaded, the heads being piled in one heap and 
the bodies in another ; every man who caught a victim and cut off the 
head received one head of cowries (about 25.). After all were killed Mr. 
Euschart was conducted home. 

“July 11. — Taken to another part of the town, where exactly similar 
horrors were being perpetrated. 

“July 12. — All the platforms were taken down, and the programme 
appeared to he firing guns, singing, and dancing all day ; there were no 
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Imore public sacrifices for ten days, but it is supposed many took place 
: during the nights. 

J[uly 22. — Taken to see the * Grand Customs’ at the palace of the late 
king, at the gate of which two platfonns had been erected ; won each plat- 
form sixteen men and four horses were placed; inside the house was 
placed another plat4>rm, on which were placed sixteen women, four 
horses, ahd one alligator. The men and wonlltt were all Sierra Leone 
people captured at Ishagga, and were dressed in European clothes ; eacli 
group of sixteen men seated, or rather bound, in chairs placed ^ound a 
table, on which glasses of rum were placed for each. The king then 
ascended the platform, where he adored the Eahomian fetish, and seemed 
to make obeisance to the prisoners, whose right arms were then loosed to 
enable them to take up the glass to drink the king’s health. After the 
king’s health had been drunk, the effects of the late king were paraded 
and worshipped by the people as they passed ; a grand review of the 
troops then commenced, and as each marched past the king harangued 
them, and promised the sack of Abbeokuta in November. Nearly the 
whole of the troops wore firearms ; a few select corps had rifles, but the 
greater part were armed with fiint-lock muskets. The artillery consisted 
of about twenty-four guns (twelve-pounders). The number of troops alto- 
gether could scarcely be less than 50,000, including 10,000 amazons, all 
apparently well disciplined troops. After the review was over the pri- 
soners were beheaded, their heads being hacked off with blunt knives ; at 
the same time the horses and alligator were dispatched, particular care being 
taken that their blood should mingle with that of the human prisoners. 

When all was finished Mr, Euschart was permitted to leave A homey, 
which, it needless to say, he immediately did, having received- the mag- 
nificerft viatica of eight heads of cowries (IGs.), one piece of country cloth, 
and two flasks of rum. 

‘‘Mr. Euschart firmly believes that Abbeokuta will, without doubt, be 
attacked by the whole Eahoman army towards the end of November. 

“ T. L. Peruy, Commander. 

** To the Governor of Lagos.” 

It is instructive to turn from this, one of the last reports from this land 
of human butchery, to another letter written as long ago as November 27, 
1724, by one Bullfinch Lamb, a “ guest by compulsion” of Trudo Andati, 
at the time in question King of Dahomey. The epistle appears in Da- 
homey and the Dahomans,” and would seem to be the effusion of a gen- ' 
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DAHOMEir O THE OLDEN TIME. 

tlcmaii connected with the service of the British CroTvn, and who had got 
into a mess, rather through his urgent commercial spirit than through any 
unavoidable exigence of duty or voluntary adventure; 

• “November 17, 1724. 

« — About five days ago the king of this country gave me yours of 
the 1st instant, and immetotely. required me to answer it in his presence, 
which I did, though in a ^ry different manner, so that if I do not recall 
it, I hope that you will excuse that as well as this. As to the late con- 
ference IJiad with his majesty, on receiving your letter, I think he docs 
not want to make a price to let me go, for when I pressed him much to 
tell me on what terms he would send me away, his answer was, he did not 
want to sell me, I was not a black man ; but upon my again pressing him 
ho made a sort of jesting demand to the sum of I think 700 slaves, about 
£10,000, or £14 a-head. Which strange ironical way of talking, as I 
told him, made my blood run cold in my veins; and, upon recovering 
myself, I asked him if he thought the king of my country would listen 
to such an outrageous proposal, and that you and the company would 
think that both ho and I had lost our senses,' should I have writ 
anything like what he said. Upon which he laughed, and told me not 
to put anything of that in the letter ; for that he would order his head 
captain of trade to treat with you upon that subject, and that if you had 
not something very fine for him at Whydah you must wuite to the com- 
pany. Upon which I told him I feared I must die in his country, and 
that I would only send for a few clothes and necessaries, which I desired 
he would let his people bring for me, and he agreed to it, so that I don’t 
find there is any other way of redeeming me than by the company sending 
him a present of a crown and sceptre, which must be paid for out of what 
remains due to the late King of Ardah. I know nothing else but what 
he will think menu, being stocked with great quantities of plate, wrought 
gold, and other rich thmgs, and also all sorts of rich gowns, cloths, hats, 
caps, etc. lie has likewise all sorts of common goods beyond measure, 
and gives away booges like dirt and brandy like water, for he is prodigiously 
vain and proud ; but ho is withal, 1 believe, the richest king and greatest 
warrior in this part of the world, and you may depend upon it in time will 
subdue most of the countries round him. He has already set his two chief 
palaces round with men’s skulls, as thick as they can lie on the walls, one 
by anotlior, and arc such as ho has killed in war ; each of which palaces 
are in circumference larger than St. James’s Park, about a mile and a half 
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round. I hope my royal masters will take niy case into consideration, and 
think of the long and many sufferings I have had in their service, and what 
^a lyserable condition 1 am still in, as it were, banished all the pleasures 
of this life, not only from my wife, and other friends, but all conversa- 
tion in general ; so that I am like one buried alive from the world, and 
think nothing can cgme near my unhappy fate, to lose my time and spend 
my youth, as it were, for nothing in such a cursed place as this, and not 
see a likelihood of getting out of it, but that I must end my days here. 
To prevent all which, I hope that they and you, in their behalf, will use 
your utmost endeavours, by such means as are requisite, for my deliver- 
ance, which I shall very impatiently pray to God to bring to pass. 
Governor Baldwin promised me in his last, upon his arrival in London, 
ho would lay my case before our royal masters. Therefore, when you 
write, I beg you will remind him and them thereof, and note the contents 
of what I now write. If any letters come from England for me, I 
believe either them or anything else will come safe to my hands by the 
king’s people. He is very willing I should have letters come to me, 
or anything else. D^’or will he be guilty of any mean action in keeping 
anything from me, if it were twenty slaves. Neither do I believe ho 
M^ould detain any white man that should come here, but me whom he 
deems a captive taken in his wars. He sets a great value upon me, 
he never having had a white man here before, only an old mulatto 
Portuguese, which he had bought of the Popoe people, at the rate of 
about £ 500, as near as I could compute. And though this white man is 
his slave, he keeps him like a great carboceer, and has given him two 
houses, and a heap of wives and servants. It may be that once in two 
or three months ho mends (he being a tailor by trade) some trifle or 
other for his majesty, but after the devil of a manner. So that if an;y 
tailor, carpenter, smith, or any sort of white man that is free, be willing 
to come here, he will find very gjOod encouragement, and be much 
caressed, and get money if he can be contented with his life for a time ; 
his majesty paying everybody extravagantly that works for him. And 
then it might be one moans of letting me go with a promise of returning 
to trade with him ; but he now says, if I go, he does not know whether 
he shall see any more white men, thinking they add to his grandeur; 
so that if any fellow whatsoever comes up and goes down again, it will 
possess him with a notion that more white men will come, and so let me 
go in order to encourage their coming. Or, if my little servant, Henry 
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Tench, be at Whydah, and is willing to come to me, it may in time be 
much for his interest, as now being a boy, the king will be entirely fond 
of him, for, though I do nothing for him, he has put me into a house, and 
given me half-a-dozen men and women servants, also a constant supply to 
maintain myself and them. If I loved brandy, I might soon kill myself, 
having enough of that, also of sugar, flour, and the like. And when he 
kills oxen, which is often, I am sure of a quarter, and sometimds a live 
hog, sheep, or goat; so that I shall not starve (but this is nothing, I still 
want content). And when he comes out in public, the Portuguese and I 
are called out to sit al^day in the sun, only our boys are permitted to 
hold our kideysols or umbrellas over our heads; but then he pays 
us pretty well for it, sometimes giving us two, sometimes three or four 
grand cabess apiece, and a huge flask of brandy to drink there, besides 
one or two more for each to carry home. Most of the ink you sent me 
being unfortunately spilt, I beg you will send me a packet of ink powder. 
His Majesty has likewise got from mo the greatest part of the paper, 
having a notion in his head of a kite, which, though I told him was only 
flt for boys to play with, yet he says I must make one for him and I to 
play with, so I beg you will send me two quires of ordinary paper and 
some twine for that use, and a score of matches, his majesty requiring me 
sometimes to fire his great guns ; and I am much in fear of having my 
eyes put out with the splinters. He has twenty-five cannon, some of 
which arc upwards of a thousand weight, so that a man would think the 
devil helped to bring them here, this place being about two hundred 
miles distant from AVhydah, and at least one hundred and sixty from 
Ardah. His Majesty takes great delight in firing them twice round 
every market day, only now that his people are making carriages for 
them. And though ho seems to be a man of as great natural parts and 
sense as any of his colour, yet he takes great delight in trifling toys and 
whims, so that if you have anything«of that kind, I pray you will send them 
me, or any prints or pictures, ho much loving to look in a book, and 
commonly carries a Latin mass book in his pocket, which he had from the 
miflatto ; and when he has a mind to banter anyone out of their requests, 
ho looks in his book as studiously as if he understood it, and could 
employ his thoughts on no other subject ; and much affects scrawling on 
paper, often sending me his letters, but then he sends an interpreter with 
a good flask of brandy and a grand cabess or two. — ^Your humble servant, 

** Huilfinch Lamb.” 
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So that on the whole one cannot help wondering why it is that Master 
Bullfinch — who in the course of his letter shows himsell stich a selfish 
tiudmdual — cannot settle' down and make himself comfortable. 'Whether 
or no he ever escaped, the chronicle sayeth not ; probably not ; and no 
great matter either, perhaps, considering Mr. Lamb’s unscrupulous sug- 
gestion that half-a-dbzen of his wretched contrymen might be induced to 
thrust their heads into the mouth of this Dahoman lion, that he. Master 
Lamb, might be enabled to escape. 

Besides the King of Dahomey, there are many other monarchs big and 
little in this quarter of Africa; but though they be ten times more 
savage — if to be savage is to be remote from civilization and its in- 
fluences — ^we find not one as treacherous and thirsty for blood. In the 
course of his explorations in Western Africa, Mr. Bakie had the honour 
to pacct several kings, among others the monarchs of Abo and Igbo. 
Let us approach the fomer royal presence. 

‘‘We promised to come on shore the next morning and pay our 
respects. I accordingly made an early start, and accompanied by Mr. 
May, Mr. Crowthcr, and Dr. Hutchinson, proceeded in the gig and 
pinnace, the crows of which were dressed in flaming red caps . and 
shirts. Abo is situated nearly a mile up a creek, the mouth of which 
is almost ‘invisible from even a very short distance. On entering it we 
found it at first so extremely narrow that wo j|ad to lay in our oars 
and use paddles, but, after a time, it opened into a wide expanse, the 
surface of which was covered with canoes of various sizes. Kumbers 
of inhabitants were to be seen gazing at us, and altogether there was^ 
more bustle and activity, and more signs of a trading people than 
anything we had previously witnessed. Having reached the landing- 
place, we marched in a kind of procession^ headed by a Kru-man 
carrying the English ensign, and accompanied by a royal messenger 
bearing a gaudy flag. We had some little difficulty in keeping good 
order through the narrow lanes, densely crowded as they were by the 
populace; as natives, both men and women, wore constantly coming 
towards us, and insisting on shaking hands with us, which ceremony ig 
here performed by the two parties taking loose hold of the fingers of 
each other’s right hands, and then slipping them, making at the same 
instant a snapping noise with the aid of the thumb. We were not sorry 
to reach Ishukuma’s palace, a low dwelling of mud and thatch, with 
a small court some twenty feet square in the centre. This was sur- 
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rounded by a kind of verandah, in which we were placed, a chair being 
brought for me, and mats for the remainder of the company, l^ear us 
was a fetish, composed of some old bones and a few trinkets, and clog^ to 
this, under a canopy of white calico, was a huge mat for his royal 
highness. Presently he entered, accompanied by several of his wives, 
and other female relatives, who all sat on his left. • He seemed a little 
oldish-looking man, of easy disposition, and not much intellect. He was 
attired in a woollen nightcap, a white shirt, and in home-built pantaloons 
of native cloth, shaped after an extreme Dutch design. The court was 
by this time completely filled with crowds of natives, whose incessant 
noise and chattering prevented us from commencing, and at last I had to 
request him to enforce silence. This he attempted to do, in vain, until at 
last, assisted by the more energetic of his spouses, aud in particular by a 
strong-minded sister, whose shriU tones, heard high above the din, finally 
beat down all opposition, and produced a temporary calm. I seized the 
moment, and, by our interpreter, told Ishiikuma, that we had come 
to make his acquaintance and his friendship, and to ascertain if the 
people were willing to trade with us. I expressed our sorrow at hearing 
of the death of Obi, who had been the white man’s friend; also our 
regret at the absence of his brother. I said that wo were desirous of 
fulfilling the promise made by the officers in the former expeditions, and 
that we should try tofdo good to his country. He replied by declaring 
his satisfaction at seeing white men here once more, thanking us for 
our compliments, and offering, if we could wait a few days, to send a 
special canoe for his brother. I told him that we had a long distance to 
go, and that we must proceed while there was plenty of water in the 
river, but that on our return we should again call.” 

Impressive, however, as must have been an interview with such* awful 
majesty, Mr. Bakie managed to survive it ; indeed, so accustomed was he 
to the company of Stings as to make nothing of meeting two, and even 
three, within a week. A day or so after his visit to the court of the King 
of Ab6, he brought his ships to anchor off the dominions of King Aje, and 
the result of a message to that august person was that he would visit our 
traveller aboard. 

“ Presently Aje was seen to approach in a largo canoe, with seventeen 
paddles of a side, and accompanied by several of his wives and some of 
his brothers and their wives. Another salute was fired, after which we 
received our visitors on board, and with some difficulty got them, all seated 
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on the poop. Aj4 is a tall, rather stout, young-looking man, very superior 
in appearance to his brother, and is said in manner and countenance greatly 
‘to'^esemble his father. He appeared dressed in home-made scarlet cloth 
trousers, a scarlet uniform coat, a pink beaver hat, under which, apparently 
to make it fit, was a red worsted nightcap ; no shoes, beads round his neck, 
and in bis hand a Niger-expedition-sword. After talking of general matters, 
I spoke of his father, of Captain Trotter (a former explorer), of trade, and of 
our wishes and intentions; on which he replied that he considered that what- 
ever his father wished or promised was binding on him, adding, however, 
that we seemed very long in carrying out our part of the agreement. I gave 
him a double-barrelled gun, a largo sabre, a scarlet robe, some cloth and 
beads, and some sftssors, mirrors, and needles for his wives, and also three 
krus (27,000) of cowries. This last, he said, must be shared by his brother, 
on which I offered Tiahukuma an equal amount and gave him also other 
presents. "With all Aje seemed dissatisfied, and asked why wo did not 
give as much as Captain Trotter did, on which I mentioned our long 
voyage, the many presents we had given away, and our stock being 
exhausted. Still he asked for things I had not, until I was obliged to 
speak more plainly, telling him how unreasonable his behaviour was, and 
how unlike what I expected in a son of Obi. He then laughed, showing 
that he was merely trying to get as much as he could, a daily Abo practice. 
Aje next asked for the traders, who were sent for, and showed them a 
quantity of firewood, yams, palm-oil, and a bullock he had for sale. He 
proved a very keen hand, and only parted with his articles at a high price ; 
he looked to everything himself, saw things handed on board, and the 
cowries counted. He gave me his dash, a bullock, and two hundred 
yams,^ which latter were here, though very good, very small and rounded. 
I took him round the ship, fired a swivel off before him, and showed him 
the engine. I explained to him that as our provisions were nearly ex- 
pended, I could offer him but little, on which he said he would merely 
ask for some biscuit, which I gave him. He was much amused with the 
shower-bath, which he called all his wives to look at, and was much 
pleased with a German accordion which I gave him.*’ 

Mr. Bakie’s greatest adventure, howevei*, was with the formidable 
King or Chief of Hearn Ham, whose subjects were regarded by surrounding 
tribes as monsters of the blackest dye, and the chief himself as the Fe-fo- 
fum of ogres. The natives begged him not to think of visiting this nest 
of scorpions wher^hejand his party would undoubtedly be slain and 
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eaten, and have to think themselves highly fortunate if they escaped the 
most cruel tortures into the bargain. Bakie wanted guides, but it was 
only on the most imhcard-of terms that Jic was able to procure themy as 
well as porters to carry presents wherewith to propitiate the terrible ITeam 
Nam. At last, however, these difficulties were overcome, and the adven- 
turers, after a considerable march, came in sight of Mundo, a Neam Nam 
village. “ I could not, however, induce them to enter it, and, throwing 
off their loads, they decamped, leaving only the interpreter in the firm 
grip of two of my followers. Nothing daunted, my men took up the 
rejected loads and we proceeded towards the village. On nearing it, the 
sound of several tom-toms and the shrill whistle of their calls plainly 
indicated that the Noam Nam were on the alert. A lurgc party bearing 
their arms and shields issued forth to meet us, and, drawing up in line 
across our path, seemed determined to impede our progress. Heedless of 
the impediment, we proceeded on our way, and my khartoumers, in the 
best spirits, joined lustily in a song. The sight of the savages before us 
was imposing, each man guarded the greater part of his body with a large 
shield, holding a lance vertically in his right hand. The party were 
evidently surprised at the confidence and unoffending manner of our 
approach, and evinced a greater disposition to run away than to attack. 
On we went joyfully, and when within two yards of them, their ranks 
opened, allowing us a passage through them, of which as a matter of 
course wo availed ourselves, and entered the village (apparently deserted 
by women and children), with the Neam Nam following in the rear, and 
passing through a street of huts rather distantly situated from one another, 
we reached a slight eminence commanding a fine view of a highly fertile 
country. During our march the tom-toms continued their noise, but, 
regardless of consequences, we took up our position under the shade of •a 
magnificent sycamore tree in the vicinity of a couple of huts ; and, dis- 
embarrassing ourselves of our baggage, we quietly seated ourselves in a 
cirele round it, exposing our fronts to the natives, who in great numbers 
soon surrounded us, apparently astonished at the coolness wo displayed ; 
they gradually closed, and, the front rank seating themselves, their 
proximity became disagreeable, as they hemmed us in so closely that 
several of them actually seated themselves upon our feet, indulging at the 
same time in laughter and loud conversation which wo could not under- 
stand. Enjoining patience on my men, and convinced that, in case of 
ncocssity, the harmless discharge of a gun or two would scatter our 
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visitors, I learnt with some difficulty, througli the medium of tho Baer 
and Dor interpreters, that these savages looted upon us in the light of 
l^ull^ks fit for slaughter, and that they contemplated feasting upon us ; 
but they disputed the propriety of slaying us until the arrival of their 
chief, who I leamt was not in the village. With this knowledge, a hearty 
laugh and many jokefl5 as to their condition were indulged in by my brave 
companions, who, confident in their own arms, behaved admirably. The 
excessive joy of our would-be butchers ceased at the appearance of an aged 
grey-headed man, who, after a short intercourse with the Baer interpreter, 
in a loud voice addressed the mob in words to tho following effect : ^ITeam 
Nam, do not insult these strange men ; do you know whence they come?* 
^No, but wo will feast on them,’ was tho rejoinder. Then the grey- 
headed old man, holding up his spear and commanding silence, proceeded 
thus : ‘ Do you know of any tribe that would dare approach our village in 
so small a number as these men have done ?’ * No,’ was again vociferated. 

* Tery well, you know not 'whence they came, neither do I who am greatly 
your senior, and whose voice you ought to respect. Their country must 
indeed be distant, and to traverse the many tribes between their country 
and ours ought to be a proof to you of their valour. Look at the things 
they hold in their hands ; they are neither spears, clubs, nor bows and 
arrows, but inexplicable bits of iron mounted on wood. Neither have they 
shields to defend their bodies from our weapons ; therefore, to have 
travelled thus far, depend upon it their means of resistance must be so 
puzzling to us, and far superior to any arms that any tribe — ay, even our 
own — can oppose to them : therefore, Neam Nam, I, who have led you to 
many a fight, and whose counsels you have often followed, say, shed not your 
blood in vain, nor bring disgrace upon your fathers, who never have been 
vanquished. Touch them not, but prove yourselves worthy the friendship 
of such a handful of bravo men, and do yourselves honour by entertaining 
them, rather than degrade yourselves by the continuance of your insults.’ 

‘‘This address seemed to have a beneficial effect with the majority. 
The old man motioning two or three of them out of the way, seated him- 
self near me and endeavoured to converse with me, but failing, he called 
the interpreter. His first wish was to examine my rifle : removing the 
cap, I handed it to him. Long and silent was his examination, the most 
inexplicable part seeming the muzzle, which, instead of being pointed, had 
a hole in it. Placing his finger therein, he looked at me with the greatest 
astonishment, and to give him a practical explanation, I seized a fowling- 
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piece from the hands of my favourite hunter, and pointing to a vulture 
hovering over us, 1 fired : and before it touched the ground, the crowd were 
prostrate and grovelling in the dust, as if every man of them had been sjiot.,. 
The old man’s head, with his hands on his ears, was at my feet ; and wheu 
I raised him his appearance was ghastly and his eyes were fixed on me 
with a meaningless expression. I thought ho had loct his senses. After 
shaking him several times T at length succeeded in attracting'his attention 
to the fallen bird quivering in its last agonies between two of his men. 
The first signs of returning animation ho gave was, patting his hand to 
his head, and examining himself as if in search of a wound. Ho gradu- 
ally recovered ; and as soon as he could regain his voice, called to the 
crowd, who one after the other first raised their heads, and then again 
dropped them, at the sight of their apparently lifeless comrades. After 
the repeated call of the old man, they ventured to rise, and a general 
inspection of imaginary wounds commenced. I attempted to carry on a 
conversation with the old man, whose name was Murmangae, and learnt 
that the chief’s name was Dimoo, and that he had but lately succeeded 
his deceased father in the chieftainship. Gaining confidence, he again 
reverted to our arms, which, however, he expressed a fear of touching, 
and requested to know how the noise was produced ; and whilst I was 
endeavouring to explain the gun to him, the chief, accompanied by 
numerous followers, arrived. To my disappointment, however, he treated 
us with great mistrust, and drawing up his men seemed inclined to attack 
us, on which a lengthened conversation between the old man and himself 
took place. At this stage of the proceedings a single elephant was seen 
uppifcaching the village. The chief, who had been standing, advanced 
towards me, and, pointing to the elephant, abruptly asked if our thunder 
could kill that. On my replying in the affirmative, * Do it,’ he said,** and 
1 will respect you.’ The aspect of affairs had now assumed anything but 
a peaceful appearance j but relying upon my own resources and diplomacy, 
1 resolved on gaining the good will of the chief, and despatched one half 
of my best shots to endeavour to bring down the elephant, whilst with the 
other half, in case of emergency, I knew I could defend our property. 
The brave fellows confidently sallied forth, although a few of them only 
possessed rifles, much too light for the work expected of them, whilst 
others had only double-barrelled fowling pieces loaded with ball. They 
were folloAvcd by the whole of the savages to within about three hundred 
yards of the elephant, when the hunters dispersed, and simultaneously 
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fired at the elephant, within a range of twenty yards, from various direc- 
tions. On the fh'st discharge, the E’eam !N'am and their chief exhibited 
sign of fear, some by falling on the ground, and others by taking to 
their heels. The elephant, a young male with tusks about a foot 
long, received shot after shot in quick succession. He merely elevated his 
trunk and ears, and Aoved round as if on a pivot, until about two rounds 
had been discharged at his head and shoulders with double charges of 
powder; he fell, and our prestige was established. The chief and his 
followers recovering themselves, approached more in the guise of petir 
tioners than aggressors, and stated that if we would only withhold our 
thunder, they would be our best friends. Presents of beads to Dimoo and 
our old friend closed the compact; and on being informed that similar 
valuables would be given away for provisions, the chief proclaimed aloud 
the fact to the bystanders, who declared they would furnish us with any- 
thing the village contained.” 

Still lingering in Western Africa we arrive at the Femandian town of 
Issapoo, whose king is named Browowdi. Mr. Hutchinson introduces us 
to his majesty as well as to his palace. 

The monarchy here, as in all Femandian towns, is hereditary, not from 
father to son, but from uncle to nephew. His palace was certainly a m^st 
extraordinary place for human residence. Yet, on my getting inside, his 
first exhibition to me was, as the interpreter explained it, his throne and 
crown, the former consisting of a filthy stool, that looked old enough and 
dirty enough to have been handed down in his family for several scores of 
generations ; and the latter, an equally filthy old hat of bamboo leaf, with 
a monkey’s tail pendent from it. Inside the* house, the light came in 
through dozens of crevices in the walls as well as the roof. The wall 
consists only of boards placed side by side, reaching from the ground 
to the roof, all of which arc moveable, so that the inmate has only to shift 
one or two at any side, and he lets himself in or’ out as he pleases. Across' 
the house inside arc placed a number of poles, on which are suspended 
hats, skins, rusty guns, clotl^ and calabashes; but no windows, stools, 
beds, or tables, save the old throne, and a tax-gatherer would find a great 
scarcity of available chattels in the place. The coronation of a Icing is a 
ceremonial that I have not yet had the pleasure of witnessing, but it has 
been reported to me as one possessing interesting features. It is so bound 
up with their notions of a spirit or devil, that I deem it necessary to 
explain the peculiarity of their belief on this latter point. Maaon is the 
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title given to the devil, and the hotakimaaon (his high priest) is supposed 
to have influence with him through communication with the cobracapella, 
the koukarouko. Their faith in God, to whom the name of ^‘EupSvV...i^ 
given, is a loftier aspiration than that of the devil, hut they believe that 
the Deity’s favour can be only obtained by intercession through the kou- 
karoukos at the bottom, the candidate for regal hoiours standing along- 
side, and all his subjects in futuro being about. This conference is, I 
believe, carried on by means of ventriloquism, a faculty with which many 
of the Fernandians arc reported to bo endowed. The hotakimaaon 
then delivers to the king the message from the koukarouko for his guid- 
ance in his high station, shakes over him a quantity of yellow powder, 
entitled ** ishcobo,” which is obtained by collecting a creamy coat that is 
found on the water at the mouths of some small rivers, evaporating the 
water, and forming a chalky mass of the residue. From the lightness as 
well as friability of this article, I believe it to be of a vegetable nature, 
lie has then placed upon his head the hat worn by his uncle, and the 
crowning is accomplished. After becoming a king, his majesty is forbidden 
to eat cocoa, deer, or porcupine, which are the ordinary condiments of the 
people; and the ceremonial is concluded by the latter having some 
of fho yellow powder rubbed over their foreheads by the hotakimaaon, 
with instructions to use the same material in like manner every morning 
for seven days. 

From Issapoo wo accompany Mr. Hutchinson to Duketown, and on the 
road that gentleman tells us of the iron palace that was sent out some 
years since from Liverpool for the late king Eyamba ; and which, though 
now utterly ruined, may be recollected in its prime, as well as King 
Eyamba, in the same enviable condition, and still another kin^, one 
Archibong, though whether Archibong was Eyamba’ s successor, or vice 
versa, is not quite clear. However, the reader may judge for himself. 

“Ho man was more impressed with an idea of the dignity attachable 
to the trappings of royalty than Eyamba, and so he must have a carriage. 
But the horses soon died, after dragging c^ut life for some tinie. The 
skeletons of two only were visible about Duketown, perfect anatomies 
vivantes, at the time of my first visit there. Horses not being native 
to this part of the country, it puzzled the lexicographers very much 
to find a name for them in their Efick tongue, the language spoken at 
Old Kalabar. At length they hit upon the term Euang malara^ which 
Bigniuci^ 'white man’s cow j” and to carry the absurdity further, entitled 
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Eyamba’s carriage Efot euang malcara, which literally means white 
man’s cow-house.’* "When I beheld the nature of the streets and roads 
lu and around the town, it was a marvel to me how Eyamba could find a 
place broad or level enough for four wheels to roll upon. But Jie did 
make out a few yards meet for that pui'posc ; and there it was his custom 
to have, the carriage drawn before him by a number of slaves, whilst 
he walked after it, with his shining brass crown upon his head, and 
an immense party-coloured parasol held aloft by a strong-armed man. 
The Irishman who got into a sedan chair, and, finding the bottom out of 
it, said he might as well be walking, were it not for the grandeur of the 
thing, had a nearer semblance to state than this gander-brained monarch, 
who often used to boast of his desire to see Wellington and I^apolcon, 
that he might shew his pre-eminence over them; and who was accus- 
tomed to sign all his letters and documents as Eyamba V., king of all 
black men. Everything in this once magnificent house was, on my 
visit to it, in a state of perfect ruin and decay, for his majesty died 
a few years after it had been constructed. This condition of affairs may 
be explained by the fact that there exists among the people oi Old 
Kalabar, as amongst the majority of the heathen nations in western 
Africa, a silly superstition, that when a man dies he rc(iuires the spirit 
of all that belonged to him in this world, his wives, slaves, cloths, 
chattels, and furniture, for use in the unknown world to which he 
has gone. In proportion to what his competency was, and to the means 
of his friends to make a corresponding sacrifice for him, so is his 
anticipated comfort in the next state to be measured. I have been 
since informed that in a few hours after its fall there was not a single 
piece pi its structure to be found on the site of its former loca||^n ; for 
the inhabitants all acted as so many human turkey-buzzards; and the 
earliest bird of course picked up his choice of the best Worms. Coming 
out of the palace, and not fifty yards from it, although I had a hill 
to go down, a rut to scramble through, and an eminence to ascend, I 
find myself in front of the Euketown palaver-house, a species of senfJ^' 
torial forum, where all the legislative matters of the country, the 
municipal affairs of the town, palavers on matters public or private, are 
discussed and settled by the king and the Egbos. The palaver-house 
consists of two walls running parallel for about forty yards, terminated 
by a transverse wall, about as many feet in length, and thatched with 
a stout bamboo roof. The end by which it is entered is opened from 
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Bide to side; a space of nearly eighteen inches intervene between the 
tops of the walls running lengthways and the roof; and there is an 
' ascent from the road by half-a-dozen steps to the floor, which is 
and smooth. In the centre of the entrance is a huge hollow brass pillar 
reaching up to the roof, further in are two more of equally imposing 
diameter, whilst hetwc|n them are a large bell and a piece of wood ; 
the latter is drum-like in shape, with a slit longitudinally in it, and 
fixed to the pillar. This is the Egbo drum, which is beaten to alarm the 
inhabitants in case of fire, to give notice of the attack of an enemy, or to 
signify the fact of a leopard having been captured, each occurrence 
being indicated by a peculiarity of heating the drum, which is known as 
soon as the sound is heard. In the farthest comer of the house is a 
private sanctuary, into which none hut the privileged are admitted on 
occasions of Egbo meetings, and outside the front are two flourishing 
ju-ju trees, with five pillars of stone before them, said to be solidified 
basaltic lava, brought from Prince’s Island, and. erected there to the 
memory of five sovereigns of Old Kalabar. Not far from this palaver- 
house was the residence of the late king, Archibong I. There was 
nothing noticeable in it beyond that of any other gentleman trader’s 
abode ; but the king was one of the most extraordinary specimens of sable 
humanity I ever met. He could neither read nor write the English 
language, but spoke it in a very imperfect gabble, and go to his house 
whenever you would, he was nearly always in the condition in which he 
might be expected to agree with the sentiment of Sancho Panza ; 
blessings on the man who first invented sleep. On the first day of 
the week, which consists of eight days, he was accustomed to entertain 
all th^|||upercargoes and surgeons in the river at dinner, and this was 
called Chop-day. Euketown Chop-day is entitled Aqua-el-dere, and 
is equivalent to our Sunday, but it is only as a day of rest — drinking 
rum and palm wine being their chief devotions. They wash their court- 
yards with cow-dung and water on that morning, and the largest market 
in the week is held on Aqua-el-dere. Eyamba, when king, adopted it 
as his chop-day because it was the most honoured in the week, and 
he wished to be considered the most consequential man in the country. 
King Archibong followed in his footsteps with reference to the same 
practice. A similar custom is adopted on the second day of the week, 
called Aqua-ibibio. The dishes served up at King Archibong’ s were very 
cretliiuble to his culinary establishment. They consisted of various kinds 
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of soup, containing goat’s flesh, fish, pork, cocoa loaf and root, plantains, 
bananas, with a variety of other dishes, such as Apicius, Meg Dod, or 
Soyer never smiled upon, aud which are said to have contained 
“pepper enough in them to have scalded a silver spoon.” These wore 
xollowed by roast maize, ground-nuts, and shrimps as a dessert. 
]\[imbo ^or Mim-eficS, the native name for palm wine, was the beverage 
at these dinners. It is a milky fluid,'' having sometimes an acid and 
sometimes a saccharine taste, and is procured from a particular species 
of the palm tree, by tapping it at the top £vnd allowing the juice to 
exude into calabashes placed there to receive it. One dish relished 
very much by the king was a plate of pounded yam, made into the 
putty-like consistence of j’u-ju wood, with a soup entitled palaver 
sauce. The mode of eating it was by grasping a lump from the dish, 
rolling it on the palm of the hand into the shape of a racket ball, putting 
the index finger into the centre, dipping it into the soup, and bolting it. 
The table was always neatly laid out with silver service, and the viands 
were brought up in large calabashes ; covered with white cloths, on the 
head of a number of female slaves. • 

So much for departed Duketown kings and their eccentricities ; now let 
us turn, for it is worth while, to the present ruler of that locality as well 
as of the neighbouring settlement of Creektown. It is worth while as 
furnishing one of a hundred instances that might be quoted of the good 
effected by the teachings of Christianity, as well as an answer to those 
wondrously wise folk who sneer at missionaries and their doings. “ JCing 
Eyo Honesty” is the honourable title of the present monarch of Duke- 
town. 

“ King Eyo is anxious for the civilization of his people and the culti- 
vation of his country, but he has had no one to teach them anything of 
the latter, and so the fruitful soil of his dominion lies unproductive, save 
in the one material of palm oil. Those who agree with me in thinking 
Christianity and civilization to be cause and effect in Africa, as they are 
all over the world, will rejoice to hear that he has given every coun- 
tenance and assistance to the body of Presbyterian missionaries settled at 
Old Kalabar. He speaks, reads, ;and writes the English language very 
well, keeps his own accounts, and translates the Ilev. Mr. WaddelPs ser- 
mons into the Efick tongue for his congregation. The king’s sons are the 
only members of his family that have made an open, confession of their 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, but Eyo enjoins the sacred keeping 
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of the Lord^s day, has no dinner for the traders when it comes round in its 
eighth day rotation, has abolished thJ^aWdt formerly held on Sundays 
at Crccktown, commands the weekly attendance of his people at the ‘mis- 
sionary service in the galvanised iron church, is most respectful and atten- 
tive during worsliip, and follows the preacher, translating sentence after 
sentence for the audience. He is a man past forty years of age, about five 
feet eight inches in height, of a 'stout muscular frame, with eyes and lips 
of the usual prominence observable in the JEthiopian face, and grey whis- 
kers. Ilis dress consists of a cloth, generally silk, tied round his loins, a 
silk handkerchief thrown over his shoulders, a black hat with a gold band 
and a binding of the same material about the edge. His ornaments are 
circlets of blue glass or coral beads round his neck, wrist, and ankles, with 
a massive gold ring on the index finger. He partakes freely of snuff, and 
this is carried by his slave in a silver box. It is the only luxury in which 
he indulges, for ho never smokes, and from spiiituous liquors no man 
can bo more abstemious. "When he goes in state to Huketown, as he 
always docs on business occasions, to the trading Ships in the river, ho is 
invariably accompanied by a train of largo canoes, from one of which a 
gun is fired to announce his approach as the royal party turns the angle 
opposite Oldtown. The king is always seated in a six-oared gig belonging 
to the ship to which he is proceeding, whilst the canoes contain his eldest 
son, young Eyo, and his three brothers, with an innumerable host of slave 
attendants. He has a gigantie parti-coloured parasol held over his head 
on these occasions, as he has whenever walking about his town, or seated 
in one of his court-yards, overlooking his trade books. The musical band 
accompanying the king consists of an Egbo drum, placed transversely in 
the canoe, which is not beaten on the ends as our drums are, but on the 
top of its longitudinal surface with a pair of sticks ; ah instrument formed 
of iron, as of the saucers of two shovels welded face to face, and struck 
with a piece of the same metal ; a eow’s-horn, blown rather discordantly ; 
and clattcriiig-boxes made of bamboo matting, with a string to them held 
in the hands like Spanish castanets, and shaken vigorously to produce a 
noise by the^ agitation of the pebbles or pieces of broken crockery- ware 
they contain. Yet, with this primitive, attempt at music, the banners 
flying fi-om the canoes, the simultaneous hoisting of flags on all the ships 
in the river, and the return of a salute from the vessel to which he is pro- 
ceeding, when the king’s party becomes visible, gives the whole scenn a 
very animated appearance.” 
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By-tlie-by, mention has several times been made of the curious institu- 
tion existing in this part of the world known as the order of ‘‘ Egbo.” It 
is assort of negro brotherhood of kings, chiefs, and free men, and the title 
is derived from Ekpe,” the Efik name for tiger. There are eleven 
grades, the three superior of which arc not purchascable by slaves. In 
former times the Egbo title was confined entirely to freemen, the second 
or third generation of a slave born within the pale of an Egboman’s 
dwelling being liberated by this fact, and allowed to purchase it after 
their parents were dead. It cannot be compared to any institution familiar 
to European minds but to that of Ereemasonry. Previous to initiation, 
the Egbo candidate is obliged to go through a number of ceremonial obser- 
vances ; as, for instance, on a Brass Egbo” — one of the superior grades — 
applicant’s admission into that order, his body is daube»l over with 
yellow dye to simulate brass, and there is a sacrifice of animals on the 
occasion. The secrets and meetings of Egbo men arc strictly private. If 
a man, woman, or child have a complaint of grievance against a master or 
neighbour, ho or she has only to give notification of it by slapping an Egbo 
gentleman on the front of his body, or by going into the market s(iuare 
and tolling the large Egbo bell. The gentleman apprised by the first- 
mentioned form of notice, is bound to have at once an Egbo meeting to 
redress the grievance complained of, and if this bo found to bo trivial the 
punishment is inflicted on the complainant. When an Egbo man wants 
to make a proclamation relative to a theft committed, or the recovery of a 
debt, ho sends out into the town what is supposed to be Idem, or spiritual 
representation of Egbo, a man with a black vizard on his black face, and 
the whole of his body covered cap-a-pio with a fantastical dress of bamboo 
matting. This personage is sometimes preceded by a few drummers, and 
he always has a bell fastened to his side, which rings as ho goes along. 
In his left hand he carries a bunch of green leaves (for he is believed to 
have been exorcised from the woods, and of course must keep up his 
sylvan character); in his right is an enormous cow-hide whip with which 
he flogs every slave, man or woman, whom he meets, as taste or inclination 
may suggest. A brutal peculiarity of the Egboship is this, that the want 
of a single variety of the title will expose him who is so unfortunate as to 
lack it, to the lashings of the Idem of that particular grade which he has 
not purchased. If an individual who is in possession of all the interior 
grades, 2tni of three of the superior ones, happens to be out on the day 
wheif tho {dem of that particular Egbo that he was in want of is walk^ 
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ing, he is marlced out from the common multitude and treated with, e^slra 
severity. Should the Idem not meet any slave in the streets to whip on 
his rounds, ho is at liberty to go into their houses and whip them tahw 
heart’s content. The sound of Egbo bells, and the name of Egbo day, are 
enough to terrify all the slave population of Duketown, and when they 
hear it they hide in every available place. Latterly females have boen 
pemitted to buy Egbo privileges, but arc not allowed to be present at the 
councils of the Egbo gentlemen, nor to enter at any time within the wall 
of the Egbo Palaver-house. 'When a yellow flag floats from the king’s 
house it is understood to be Brass Egbo day, and none but a few of the 
privileged arc allowed to walk abroad. A strip of cloth of the same colour 
nailed to any man’s door implies that his house is under tho powerful 
protection of Brass Egbo, the indication being significant of the master’s 
absence from home. If an Idem meets a European in his progress, where 
there arc two roads or pathways available, the Idem walks off on the one 
different from that which the white man is approaching ; if there be but 
one road, the latter is expected to turn his back and let the supposed 
spirit pass unnoticed and undisturbed. ‘‘Aqua Osong,” the last day of 
tho Kalabar week, is grand Egbo day, on which there is a carnival and 
Egbo procession, with the usual amount of brutality. All legal and judi- 
cial proceedings in the country are ushered in and carried out under Egbo 
demonstrations, for the purpose evidently of keeping the law in Urrorem over*' 
tho slave population. And no stronger evidence of this can be adduced than 
that a man tried and condemned by Egbo law has to forfeit all his slaves 
and other property in his possession, no matter to whom this latter may 
belong. These are all divided as prey amongst the highest Egbo author- 
ities. Persons sentenced to death by Egbo trial are allowed what is con- 
sidered a privilege of leaving this woidd in a state of intoxication. There 
is a class of people called Bloodmen, who live in tho interior at the plan- 
tations, and whose presence in Duketown does not givo much comfort to 
the Egbo authorities. Sometime after the death of King Eyamba in 1846, 
a number of slaves belonging to the duke’s family ran away from their 
owners, and entered into a blood covenant for mutual protection. In a 
short time others joined them, and they now amount to several thousands. 
The present King of Duketown, Duke Ephraim, is the lineal descendant 
of tho master of the original refugees, and consequently has considerable 
influence over them. Some time back they tried to be allowed the 
c^^tablishmcnt of a separate Egboship for themselves, but weijro refused. 
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They come into town whenever any ceremonial is to be performed liavint*’ 
reference to a deed of blood ; but what their relation is to the I'.i^bo order 
still remains a profound secret. The gentlemen at Old Kulabar luiY(i all 
private fetishes at their houses — the skulls of human beings, the bones of 
leopards, hippopotami, crocodiles, and nianattis, arranged according to the 
owner’s taste and <aiicy. Peculiar species of food arc not eaten by many 
families, from the fact that some members of them die after eating of siioli 
condiments, and their ju-ju consequently places an interdict on their use. 

At Liinda, another settlement in Western Africa, the individual at the 
head of the State is called the Mambo.” This gorgeous personage, 
together with his chief ministers, is thus described by the traveller 
Valdez, to whom audience was given: 

‘‘ The Mambo sat on a number of tiger-skins, so arranged that all the 
tails radiated, thus forming the figure of a large star, and in the contre 
was spread an enormous lion-skin, which (iovered a portion of all the 
others. A stool, covered with green cloth and placed on the lion-skin, 
formed the throne of the Mambo. Tliis dignitary was dressed in a most 
magnificent style, far surpassing in grandeur of display all the other 
potentates of the interior of Africa. His head was adorned with a mitre, 
about two spans high, in shape resembling a pyramid, and fornu'd of 
feathers of a bright scarlet colour. His forehead was encircled by a 
diadem ornamented with a great variety of valuable jcv^els of great 
biilliancy ; a sort of frill or fan of green cloth, supx)orted by two small 
ivory iutows, was standing up from tlie back of his head ; tlie neck and 
shoulders being covered ANutli a kind of spencer or capuchin vnthout 
sleeves. The upper part of this cape was ornamented with tlie bottom of 
cowi’ic shells, under whicli was a row of imitation jewels. TJie Ioavci- 
parf> had a most brilliant and dazzling effect, in consequence of a great 
number of small mirrors, or square aud round pieces of looking-glass, 
being tastefully aiTanged alternately Avitli the precious stones all round it. 
His shoulders, breast, aud back, were thus covered Avitli a garment at 
which no one in that resplendent sunshino could for one moment look 
fixedly. 

‘‘ The arms above the elbows were ornamented with a band of cloth of 
about four inches broad, the borders and edges of Avhich bad attached to 
them strips of skin, Avitli hair of about four or five inches long hanging 
down like a fringe. Hone but the Muata Cazembe, or prime minister, and 
his nearest relatives are allowed to wear this badge of royalty. Prom his 
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Llbows to the wrist the arms were ornamented with sky-blue stones, while 
the yellow cloth, something similar to the Ilighlandman^s kilt, extended 
from the waist to the knees. This garment had two borders of about 
four inches wide, tlic upper one blue, and the lower red. 

He also had a kind of girdle or swathe of severd yards long, which was 
worn in a rather peculiar manner ; one end of it being fastened to the 
other cloth by a small ivory arrow a little below the waist, and the whole 
then wound round the body in small regular folds. A leather belt which 
is girt round the body preserves this garment in its i)lacc. Both are 
considered as tlio insignia of imperial autliority. 

The insipo or girdle of hide is cut from tlio entire length of an ox’s 
skin, and is about five or six inches in breadth. When the insipo is 
girded on, the tassel of the tail is left trailing under a sort of fan, formed 
by the folds or plaits as before mentioned. The Muata Cazembe had hung 
from his insipo under his riglit hand a string of pearls, to the end of which 
a small bell was attached, which, knocking against his legs as ho moved, 
rang at intervals. He had also pearls strung round his legs from his knees 
downwards, similar to those ho wore on his arms. While the 'whole of 
his body was thus richly ornamented, his face, hands, and feet were left 
entirely uncovered. 

** The l^luata Cazembe had seven umbrellas, forming a canopy to shelter 
him from the sun. These varied in colour, and were fastened to the 
ground with long bamboos, covered with stuff of different hues manu- 
factured by tlie natives. Twelve negroes simply clad, and each of them 
holding in his hand a nlmmbo’s tail, were stationed round the umbrellas. 

The nliumbo is an antelope about the size of a three-year old ox, and 
of a elicsnut colour, liaving a black cross along the back, and a great deal 
of bail’ about the shoulder-blades — about the same quantity as a horse has 
u])o:i Ids maiie and tail. It has cloven feet, head and horns like a buffaio, 
and the ilesh is excellent food. The nhumho tails lield by the negroes 
were in the form of a broom, and the part which served as a handle was 
adorned with lioads of various colours. All the tails were put in motion 
‘ t tie same lime whenever the Mnata Cazembe thought iu'o])cr to make a 
with a small one of the same kind, which he used himself. 

‘hVt a sliort dist ance from him -were negi'oes gi’avely employed in looking for 
find swooping away whatever was unpleasant or offensive to the sight. After 
tiicm came two other negroes, with baskets on their shoulders, to pick up 
miytldng which might he overlooked ; but the place was so clear that not 
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one of them could find anything to do, although, according to custom, the 
appearance of being busy was kept up. Two curved lines issued from the 
extremities of the Muata’s chair, and met at the distance of twenty paces 
in front, opposite the Mambo. The line on the left was marked by the 
point of a stick which was trailed along the ground ; that on his right by 
chalk. In front -if tliese curved lines, forming an avenue of about three 
spans *iri width, were two files of figures resembling idols, beginning from 
the sides of the curved lines. The size of these figures, which were only 
half-lengths, was about twenty inches ; they were nailed to sticks thrust 
In tlie ground, were very rudely made, had Kaffir features, and wen? 
oniamentcd with the horns of beasts. In the centre of the avenue was a 
cage in the form of a barrel, containing another smaller figure. 

“ Two ncgTocs sat on the ground near the two outei*most figures fronting 
the king, each having an earthen vessel full of live ashes before him, and 
were employed in throwing on the fire a quantity of leaves, which pro- 
duced a dense aromatic smoke. The backs of the images being placed 
towards the Muata Cazembe, from under the last — the one nearest the 
earthen vessels — a rope was extended to the Mambo’s feet; for what 
purpose I could not by any means ascertain. 

‘^The two wives of the Mambo were the only ones present in the 
Chipango, the gate of which was open. One of these ladies was sitting on 
a stool, covered with a green cloth j her arms, neck, and bosom ornamented 
with stones of different colours, and her head adorned with scarlet feathers, 
like the head-dress of the Mambo, but shorter and smaller. 

The second wife sat on a lion’s skin at the left-hand side of the gate, 
with no other dross than a clotli, which was entirely wilhout ornaments. 
Behind the two wives stood more than four hundred women of different 
agesy all dressed in nhandas, a kind of interwoven cloth made of the biirk 
of trees.” 

In anotlicr part of this stranga country the ruler is known by the eupho- 
nious title of Jaga ; ” and whenever a vacancy occurs in the govcrnmi'nt by 
the death of the Jaga, the Tcndalla or prime-minister convokes tlic heads 
of the electoral college, which comprises the ^Eaeotas or counsellors, the 
Cazas or nohlcmcn, and the Catondo or commandcr-in-chief, wlio together 
with himself (the Tendella), compose the cabinet council. When this 
body is assembled they proceed to investigate the claims of the vuriou’s 
individuals connected with the families wffio arc considered as legitimate 
aspirants to the regal dignity. 
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Having decided as to the family, their next inquiry has reference 
to the individual host qualified to bear the royal dignity ; but it is seldom 
that matters proceed so far, for it is generally understood beforehand by 
the members of the electoral college who is the legitimate and popular 
claimant. 

These important questions once settled, they next proceed to build a 
suitable house for a n(;w Jaga, and to lay out the garden, etc., and also to 
erect houses for themselves around it. After these preliminary proceed- 
ings, they next direct their steps to the residence of the man of their 
choice, and unceremoniously entering, biing him out as if he were a 
malefactor and present him to the multitude, who, amidst the clang of 
marimbas and beating of drums, raise a simultaneous shout on his appear- 
ance. Ho is then convej'od on 11 ic shoulders of his sons, or of the peoide, 
to the Qiiilombo or fortified residence provided for him, where he remains 
for several days, none being allowed to visit him, with the exception of 
two relations and the Tendolla. At the end of two months he removes to 
a house previously prepared on the borders of the Ilivcr Unduu, wliere he 
remains for twenty or thirty days. Hero he may bo said to form his new 
ministry — deposing some officers and appointing others. On this occasion 
he also selects his principal wife. When all these arrangements arc 
finished, the Jaga returns to the locality where he intends to reside, and 
fixes the exact spot as follows : — ^Having formed his Quilombo, he takes 
his bow and discharges an arrow, and wherever it falls there he must 
cTCct his permanent residence, called Somba. Around it arc built the 
houses of Ids wives, who in general amount to fifty in number. Hext to 
these are located the scnzalcs of the Macotas and their wives of tli© 
followers of the former Jaga, and lastly of those who were with the 
elected Jaga at the Scnzald, where formerly he acted as Alaquita. 

The last of these ceremonies is that called tho Sambamento, after which 
the Jaga is considered qualified to exercise all the functions of his office. 

The particular period at which this most cruel and barbarous custom 
originated is not known. Some of the Jagas have been known to dispenso 
with it altogether. 

"NMicn it is decided to celebrate the Sambamento, some of the Sovas or 
l^Iaquitas arc dispatched to find the Hicango or victim. The person 
sok eted is mjiformly a black, who must have no relationship or connection 
with the Jaga or any of tho Maquitas or Macotas. When the kficango 
ai rivcs, ho is received at the Quilombo and treated in the same manner as 
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the Jaga ; he is provided with everything he requires, and all Ins orders 
are oLeyed with the same promptitude. 

The day on which the Sambamento is to be celebrated being appointed, 
the Maquitas arc informed of the fact, and as large a number of the people 
as can be accommodated at the Ciuilombo being invited, they all assemble 
in front of the residence of the Jaga. The Maquitas and the ^facotas form 
themselves into a circle, the rest of the pcoxde assembling around. The 
Jaga then takes his seat in the centre of the circle, on an iron stool, in 
a circular concave form with a hole through the centre of the top. The 
Bansacuco is seated beside the Jaga, together with all the concubines. 
The Cassange-Cagonguc then strikes the gong, which is of iron in the 
form of an arch, with two small bells attached, and with a bar across it. 
The Cassange-Cagonguc continues to ring the bells during the ceremony. 

The Mcango is then introduced and placed in front of the Jaga, but 
with his back towards him. The Jaga being x)rovidcd with a cutlass of a 
semi-circular form, commences operations by cutting open the back of the 
Nicango until he reaches the heart, which he extracts, and having taken 
a bit of it he spits it out and gives it to be burned. 

The !\racotas in the meantime hold the corpse of the Jsicango in such a 
manner that the blood from the wound in the back is discharged against 
the breast and belly of the Jaga, and falling through the hole in the iron 
stool is collected by the IMaquitas in their hands; they then rub thcii* 
breast and board with it, at the same time making a great clamour voci- 
ferating “ Great is the Jaga and tlu^ rites of the State.’* 

The corpse of the Nicaugo is next carried to some distance, where it is 
first skinned and then divided into small pieces and cooked with the flesh 
of an ox, a dog, a hen, and some other animals. Tlic meal being pr(q)ared 
it is first served to the Jaga, next to the IMaquitas and ^l acotas, and then 
to all the people assembled, and woe to the iinliappy wight who has the 
temerity to refuse partaking of tlio repast fj-om any repugnance to the 
ingredient, as in such case the law made and provided is that he and his 
family forfeit their liberty and are therefore at once sold into captivity. 

Singing and dancing conclude the Sambamento. 
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URNIjN'G from 'Western to Southern Africa, let us sec how 
royalty comports itself. As in tlie former case there is a 
wide choice of potentates, but we will take but two — 
Shintc, King of Makalolo, and Manenko, Chieftess of 

Balonda. 

“We (Dr. Livingstone and party) were honoured with a grand reception 
by Shintc about cloven o’clock. The native Portuguese and llambari went 
fully armed with guns, in order to give Shintc a salute, their drummer and 
trumpeter making all the noise their very old instruments would produce. 
The kotla, or place of audience, was about a hundred yards square, and two 
graceful specimens of a species of banian stood near the end. Under one 
of these sat Shintc on a sort of throne covered with a leopard’s skin. He 
had on a checked jacket and a kilt of scarlet baize edged with green; 
many strings of largo beads hung from his neck, and his limbs were 
covered with iron and copper armlets and bracelets ; on his head he wore 
a helmet made of beads woven neatly together, and crowned with a ^reat 
bunch of goose-feathers. Close to him sat three lads with large sheaves 
of arrows over their shoulders. 

‘‘When we entered the kotla, the whole of Manenko’s party saluted 
Sliinte by clapping their hands, and Sambanza did obeisance by rubbing 
his chest and arms with ashes. One of the trees being unoccupied I 
retreated to it for the sake of the shade, and my whole party did the 
same. We w'cre now about forty yards from the chief and could see the 
whole ceremony. The different sections of the tribe came forward in the 
same way that we did, the head man of each making obeisance with ashes 
V hich he carried with him for the purpose ; then came the soldiers, all 
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armed to the teeth, running and shouting towards us, with their swords 
di’awn and their faces screwed up so as to appear as savage as possible for 
th« purpose, I thought, of trying whether they could not make us take to 
our heels. As we did not, they turned round towards Shinte and saluted 
him, then retired. When all had come and were seated, then began the 
curious capering usually seen in pictures. A man starts up, and imitates 
the most approved attitudes observed in actual fight, as of throwing one 
javelin, receiving another on the shield, springing on oUc side to avoid a 
third, running backwards or forwards, leaping, etc. This over, Sambanza 
and the spokesman of Nyamoana stalked backwards and forwards in front 
of Shinte, and gave forth in a loud voice all they had been able to learn 
cither from myself or people of my past history and connection with the 
!Makololo ; the return of the captives, the wish to open the country to 
trade, etc. Perhaps he is fibbing, perhaps not — they rather thought he 
was ; but as the Balonda had good hearts, and Shinto had never done 
harm to any one, he had better rceeive the white man well and send him 
on his way. Sambanza was gaily attired, and, besides a profusion oi 
beads, had a cloth so long that a boy carried it after him as a train. 

“ Behind Shinte sat about a hundred women clothed in their best, which 
happened to be a profusion of red baize. The chief wife of Shinte, one oi 
the Matebclo or Zulus, sat in front with a curious red eap on her head. 
During the intervals between the speeches tlicse ladies burst forth into a 
sort of plaintive ditty; but it was impossible for any of us to catcli 
whether it was in praise of the speaker, of Sliiiitc, or of themselves. This 
^vas the first time I had ever seen females present in a public assembly. 
Generally the women are not ijcrmitted to enter the kotla, and even 
when invited to come to a religious service they would not enter until 
ordered to do so by the chief ; but here they expressed approbation by 
clapping their hfinds and laughing to difierent speakers, and Sliinti' 
frequently turned round and spoke to them. 

“A party of musicians, consisting of three drummers and four performers 
on the piano, went round the kotla several times, regaling us with their 
music. The drums are neatly carved from the trunk of a tree, and have 
a small hole in the side covered with a bit of spider’s web ; the ends are 
covered with the skin of an antelope pegged on, and when they wish to 
tighten it they hold it to the fire to make it contract — the instruments are 
beaten with the hands. 

‘‘ The piano, named marimha^ consists of two bars of wood placed side by 
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side licre quite straight, but farther north bent round so as to resemble 
half the tire of a carriage wheel ; across these are placed about fifteen 
wooden keys, ea(*h of which is two or three inches broad, and fifteen, or 
eighteen inches long — their thickness is regulated according to the deep- 
ness of the note required ; each of the keys has a calabash beneath it from 
the upp(;r part of each a portion is cut off to enable thorn to embrace the 
bars, and form hollow sounding-boards to the keys, which also are of 
different sizes according to the note required, and little drumsticks elicit 
the music. Itapidity of execution seems much admired among them, and 
the music, is pleasant to the car. 

“ When nine) speakers had concluded their orations 8hintc stood up, and 
so did all the peojile. lie had maintained true African dignity of manner 
all the while ; but my people remarked that he scarcely took his eyes off 
me foi* a moment. About a thousand people were present according to my 
calculation, and throe hundred soldiers. The sun had now become hot, 
and the scone (uidod by the ^lambari discharging their guns. 

‘‘As the ri\'er seemed to come from the direction in which we wished to 
go, I was d('sirous of proceeding farther uj) with the canoes, but N’yamoana 
interposed numerous objec tions, and tlic arrival of ^fanemko herself settled 
the point in tlui negative. She was a tall strapping woman, about twenty 
years of ago, and distinguished by a profusion of ornaments and medicines, 
which lattc'r are supposed to act as charms. Her body was smeared all 
over with a mixture of fat and red ochre as a protection against the 
weather, a necessary x>rocaution, for, like most of the Balonda ladies, slie 
was in a state of frightful nudity, not so much from want of clothing as 
fi'om lier peculiar ideas of elegance in dress. "WHien she arrived with her 
liusband Sambanza, she listimed for some time to the statements 1 was 
making to the people of Tsyanioana, after which her husband commenced 
an oration, during the delivery of whicli he picked up a little sand, at 
intervals of two or three seconds, and riihhcd it on the upper part of his 
arms and chest. This is a common mode of salutation in Londa ; and 
when they wish to he excessively polite they bring a quantity of ashes or 
pipe-clay iu a piece of skin and nil) it on the chest and upper front ])art ol' 
each arm ; others drum their ribs with their elbows, while others touch 
the ground with one cheek after the other and clap their hands. AVhen 
Samhaiiza had finished his oration he rose up and showed his ankles 
ornamented with a bundle of copper rings. 3Tad they been very lieavy 
they would have impeded his walk ; and some chiefs wore so many as to 
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')0 forced to keep one foot apart from the other, the woig:ht being a serious 
'nconvenienco in walking. Gentlemen like Sambanza who wish to ape 
rheir betters adopt their gait, strutting along with only a lew ounces of 
)rnamont on their legs just as if they had double the number of pounds. 
When I smiled at Sambanza’s walk the people remarked, ^ That is the 
ivay in which they shpw off high blood in these parts.’ 

^^AVhen erecting our sheds at the village, IVIanenko, the chieftess, 
fell upon our friends and gave us a specimen of her powers of scolding. 
\rasiko had once sent to Samoana for a cloth, which is a common way of 
keeping up intercourse. After receiving it he returned it, because it had 
[lie appearance of having had witchcraft medicine on it. This was a grave 
dfence ; and Manenko had now a good excuse for retaliation, as Masiko’s 
ambassadors had slept in one of the huts of her village without asking 
leave. She set upon them furiously, advancing and receding in true ora- 
torical style, belabouring her own servants for allowing the oflcncc*, and 
L'aking up the faults and failings of the objects of her ire ever since they 
were born ; in conclusion, expressing her despair of ever seeing them 
become better until they wore all killed by alligators. Masiko’s people 
I’cceivcd this torrent of abuse in silence, and as neither we nor they had 
liny thing to eat, wo parted next morning. Tn reference to the sale of 
slaves they promiscnl to explain to Afasiko the rclationshij) wliic'h exists 
lietween even the most abject of his pooi)le and our common blather, and 
that no more kidnapping ought to bo allowed. We promised to return 
through his town when we came back from the sea-coast. 

‘‘ Manenko gave us some manioc roots in the morning, and had determined 
to carry our baggage to her uncle Shinto. We had heard a sam])le of Avhat 
she could do with her tongue, and as neither my men nor myself liad much 
inclination to encounter this black virago we proceeded to make ready the 
packages ; but she said the men whom she liad ordered for tlu? service 
wonld not arrive until to-morrow. I felt annojxd at this lurthcr delay 
and ordered the packages to be put into the canoes at once : but ^lanenko 
was not to be circumvented in this way ; she came forward with her 
people, seized the baggage, and declared that she would carry it in spite 
of me. My men succumbed and left me powerless. I was moving off in 
liigh dudgeon to the canoes when she kindly placed her hand on my 
^‘houldcr and, with a motherly look, said, ** Kow, my little man, just do as 
the rest have done.” My feeling of annoyance of course vanished, and I 
went out to try for some meat. 
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Ignorance of court etiquette in savage no less than in civilized coun- 
tries is a fruitful source of danger, or at least unpleasantness, to the 
traveller ambitious to move in what the newspapers vaguely describe as 
“ seleet circles.* Mr. Stern, in his recent travels among the Falashas of 
Abyssinia, was on one occasion advised of this fact in a rather astonishing 
manner. Ercakfast was served in the royal tent, and it was during 
the progress of the meal that our traveller nearly lost the esteem and 
regard he had hitherto enjoyed. “According to the Abyssinian notion 
every man who claims to be of patrician descent, should emulate the 
noises made by a certain unclean animal whilst eating his meals. My 
ignorance of this elegant acquirement (for I had unfortunately not yet 
attained it) drew upon me the frowns as well as the whispered censures 
of the guests. Unconscious of the cause of this unexpected notoriety, I 
asked whether there was anything peculiar in my appearance or deport- 
meixb that provoked criticism. ‘ Ceriainly,’ was the rejoinder, ‘your con- 
duct is so ungentlemanly that all the guests think you must be a very low 
fellow and quite unaccustomed to move in genteel society.’ ‘And to what 
am 1 indebted for this good opinion?’ returned I. ‘ To the mode in which 
you cat ; for if you were a gentleman you would show by the smacking 
of your lips the exalted station to which you belong ; but since you masti- 
cate your food in this inaudible manner every one believes that you arc a 
beggar and accustomed to eat in that unostentatious manner which pre- 
tended poverty prompts individuals to adopt.’ I assured them that any 
breacli of cti(iuotte must be attributed to the difference of the customs in 
my own country and not to the low motive they assigned, an apology 
which amply satisfied the most accomplished courtier in the royal tent.” 

It is the constant practice in Abyssinia to beset the king’s doors 
and windows within his hearing, and there, from early morning to 
night, to cry for justice as loud as possible in a distressed and complaining 
tone, and in all the different languages they are master of, in order to 
their being admitted to have their supposed grievances heard. In a 
country so ill governed as Abyssinia is, and so perpetually involved in 
wai’, it may be easily supposed there is no want of people who have real 
injuries and violence to complain of: but if it were not so, this is so 
much the constant usage, that when it happens (as in the midst of the 
rainy season) that few people can approach the capital or stand without 
in such bad weather, a set of vagrants are provided, maintained, and paid, 
whose sole business it is to cry and lament, as if they had been really very 
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iniicli injured and oppressed; and this, they tell you, is for the king’s 
[lonour, that he may not bo lonely, by the palace being too quiet. This, 
of all their absurd customs, was the most grievous and troublesome to Mr. 
Bruce. Sometimes, while Mr. Bruce was busy in his room in the rainy 
season, there would be four or five hundred people, who all at once would 
begin, some roaring an^ crying, as if they were in pain, others demanding 
justice, as* if they were that moment suffering, or if in the instant to be 
put to death ; and some groaning and sobbing as if just expiring ; and this 
horrid symphony was so artfully performed, that no ear could distinguish 
but that it proceeded from real distress. Mr. Bruce was often so surprised 
as to send the soldiers at the door to bring in one of tliem, thinking him 
come from the country, to examine who had injured liim : many a time ho 
was a servant of his own, or some other equally known ; or, if he was a 
stranger, upon asking him what misfortune had befallen him he would 
answer very composedly, nothing was the matter with him ; that ho had 
been sleeping all day with the horses ; that hearing from the soldiers at 
the door that Mr, Bruce was retired to his apartment he and his com- 
panions had come to cry and make a noise under his window, to do him 
honour before the people, for fear he should be melancholy by being too 
quiet when alone, and therefore hoped that he would order tliem drink that 
they might continue with a little more spirit. 

In the course of his Abyssinian journey ings, the traveller just mentioned 
had occasion to i)ass through a place called Arendi, which was governed by a 
female named Sittina, or the Lady. Our traveller waited on this high and 
mighty personage. Upon entering the house, a black slave laid hold of him 
by the hand, and placed him in a passage, at the end of which were two 
opposite doors. Mr. Bruce did not well know the reason of this ; but 
staid only a few minutes, when he heard one of the doors at the end of 
the passage open, and Sittina appeared magnificently dressed, with a kind 
of round cap of solid gold upon the crown of her head, all beaten very 
thin, and hung round with sequins ; with a variety of gold chains, soli- 
taires, and , necklaces of the same metal, ^bout her neck. Her hair was 
plaited in ten or twelve small divisions like tails, which hung down below 
her waist; and over her was thrown a common cotton white garment, 
^he had a purple silk stole, or scarf, hung very gracefully upon her back, 
brought again round her waist, without covering her shoulders or arms. 
Upon her wrists she had two bracelets like handcuffs, about half an inch 
thick, and two gold manacles of the same at her feet, full an inch in 
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diameter, the most disagreeable and awkward part of her dress. Mr. Bruce 
expected she would have hurried through with some aftectation of surprise. 
On the contrary, she stopped in the middle of the passage, saying, in a 
very grave manner, “Kifhalcc, — ^how arc you?” Mr. Bnicc thought this 
was an opportunity of kissing her hand, which he did, without her shewing 
any sort of reluctance. ‘^Allow me as a physician, lyEndam,” said Mr. Bruce, 
‘‘to say one word.” She bowed with her head, and said, “Go in at that 
door, and I will hear you.” The slave appeared, and carried him through 
a door at the bottom of a passage into a room, while her mistress vanished 
in at another door at the top, and there was the screen he had scon the 
day before, and the lady behind it. She was a woman scarcely forty, 
taller than the middle size, had a very round plump free, her mouth rather 
large, very red lips, the finest teeth and eyes he had seen; but at the top 
of lu'r nose, and between her eyebrows, she had a small speck made of 
antimony, four-cornered, and of the size of the smallest patches formerly 
worn by ladies of fashion ; another rather longer upon the top of her nose, 
and one in the middle of her chin. 

“ Tell me what you would say to me as a physician.” ‘‘ It was, madam, 
but in consequence of your discourse yesterday. That heavy gold cap 
with which you press your luiir will certainly be the cause of a great part 
of it falling off.” “I believe so ; but I should catch cold, I am so accus- 
tomed to it, if I was to leave*, it off. Are you a man of name and family 
in your own country?” “Of both, madam.” “Are the women handsome 
tliere?” “The handsomest in the world, madam; but they are so good, 
and so excellent in all other respects, that nobody thinks at all of their 
beauty, nor do they v.aluo themselves nj)on it.” “And do they allow you 
to kiss their hands?” “I understand you, madam, though you have 
mistaken mo. Tlicrc is no familiarity in kissing hands; it is a mark of 
homage and distant respect paid in my country to our sovereigns, and to 
none earthly besides.” “ 0 yes ! but the kings.” “ Yes, and the queens too, 
always on the knee, madam. On her part, it is a mark of gracious condes- 
cension, in favour of rank, merit, and honourable behaviour ; it is a reward 
for dangerous and difllcult services, above all other compensation.” “ But 
do you know that no man ever kissed my hand but you ? ” “ It is impossible 
1 should know that, nor is it material. Of this I am confident, it was 
ineant rc*s]Hxdfully, cannot hurt you, and should not offend you.” “It 
ecriaiiily lias done neither,” replied Her Majesty — and so ended her first 
lesson on the etiquette of civilized life. 
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On another occasion, while in the neighbourhood of Seenaar, our travel- 
er waited on the king ; and about eight o’clock came a servant from the 
mlaccf telling Mr. Eruce that then was the time to ‘‘bring his present.” 
Tc sorted the separate articles with all the speed he could, and went 
Lirectly to the palace. The king was sitting in a large apartment, as far 

he could guess, at s^toie distance from the former. lie was naked, but 
I ad several clothes lying upon his knee, and about him, and a servant 
v'lis nibbing him over with very stinking butter or grease, with which 
lis hair was dropping as if wet with Avator. Large as the room was, it 
ould be smelled through the whole of it. The king asked IMr. Eruce i 
le ever greased himself as he did? IMr. Eruce said, very seldom, but 
Lincied it would be very expensive. Ho then told him that it was ele- 
Jiant’s grease, which made people strong, and preserved the skin very 
mooth. Our traveller said he thought it very x^roper, but could not bear 
he smell of it, though his skin shoidd turn as rough as an elephant’s for 
he Avant of it. The king replied, that if Mr. Eruce had used it, his hair 
rould not have turned so red as it was, and that it Avould all become 
rhito presently, when that redness came off. “ You may sec,” continued 
le, “ the Arabs drwen in here by the DaA'eina, and all their cattle talveii 
rom them, because they have no longer any grease for their ludr. The 
uii first turns it red, and then perfectly Avhitc; and you will hiioAv them 
a the street by their hair being tlio colour of yours. As for the smell, 
'ou Avill see that cured presently.” 

After having rubb('d him abundantly with grease, the sciwants brought 
dm a pretty largo horn, and in it something scented, about the consistcnct^ 
f lioncy. It Avas xfiain that civet was a great part of the composition. The 
dng went out at the door, Mr. Eruce suxiposcs into another room, and 
here tAVo men deluged him with pitchers of cold water. lie tlicii 
etiu’ucd, and a slave anointed him with this sweet ointment; after 
diich he sat down as completly dressed, being just going to his Avoman’s 
partment where he avus to sup. Mr. Eruce told him, he wondered why 
c did not use rose-water as in Abyssinia, Arabia, and Cairo. He said Ik 
ad it often from Cairo, when the merchants arrived ; but as it was noAv 
>ng since they came, his people could not make more, for tlie rose would 
ot groAV in his country, though the women made something like it ol 
nnon-flower. 

Making a skip from Abyssinia to Madagascar we there find the “Eoyal 
;ate” a ludicrous blending of gingerbread sxilendour and magnificent 
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Tnuddlo. By-the-by, things may have reformed here by this time, as the 
queen of whom this description treats is lately dead : let us hope that 
this is the case. Our business, however, is to recite the evidence ,of our 
witnesses — ^the witness in this case being the courageous and truthful Ida 
Pfiefrer. 

Towards four o’clock our bearers earned us to»tho palace. Over the 
door is fixed a great gilt eagle with extended wings. According to the 
rule here laid down by etiquette we stepped over the threshold first with 
the right foot, and observed the same ceremony on coming to a second gate 
leading to a great court-yard in front of the palace. Ilerc we saw the queen 
sitting on a balcony on the first storey, and were directed to stand in a 
row in the court-yard opposite to her. Under the balcony stood some 
soldiers, who went through sundry evolutions, concluding with a very 
comic point of drill which consisted in suddenly poking up the right foot 
as though suddenly stung by a tarantula. 

** The queen was wrapped, according to the custom of the country, in a 
wide silk simbu and wore on her head a big golden crown. Though she 
sat in the shade a very large crimson umbrella was held up over head ; 
this being, it appears, a point of regal state. 

“The ([uccu is of rather dark complexion, and sturdily built, and 
although already seventy-five years of age she is, to the misfortune of her 
poor country, still halo and of active mind. At one time slio is said to 
have been a great drunkard, but she has given up that fatal propensity 
some years ago. 

“To the right of the (|uccn stood her son Prince Pakoto, and on the 
left her adopted son Prince llamboasalama ; behind her sat and stood 
sundry nephews and nieces and other relatives, male and female, and 
several grandees of the empire. 

“ The minister who had conducted us to the palace made a short speecli 
to the queen ; after which we had to bow three times and to repeat the 
words ‘ Esaratsara tombokoo,’ equivalent to ‘We salute you cordially,’ 
to which she replied ‘ Esaratsara,’ which means ‘ well-good.’ Then wo 
turned to the left to salute the tomb of Prince Eadama lying a few paces 
on one side, witli three similar bows; whereupon we returned to our 
former place in front of the balcony and made three more. Mr. Lambeif 
(who accompanied Madam Pfieffer) on this occasion, held up a gold piece 
of fifty j'ranks value and put it in the hands of the minister wdio accom- 
panied us. This gift, which every stranger has to oifer the first time he 
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is presented at court, is called * Monosina.* It is not customary that it 
should consist of a fifty-franc piece ; the queen contents herself with a 
Spanish dollar, or a five-frank piece. After the delivery of the gold piece, 
the queen asked Mr. Lambert if he wished to put any question to her, or 
if he stood in need of anytliing ; to which he answered, ‘ She also 

was condescending ciyDugh to turn to me and ask if I was well and if I 
had escaped the fever. After I had answered this question, wc stayed a 
few minutes longer looking at each other, and then the bowings and 
greetings began anew. AYc had to take leave of Eadama’s monum5nt, 
and on returning were reminded not on any account to put the left foot 
first over the threshold.” 

The royal palace of Madagascar is described by Mrs. Plieffer as a very 
largo wooden building, consisting of a ground floor and two storeys sur- 
mounted by a peculiarly high roof. The storeys arc surrounded by broad 
galleries. Around the building are pillars, also of wood, eighty feet high^ 
supporting the roof which rises to a height of forty feet above them, rest- 
ing in the centre on a pillar no less than a hundred and twenty feet high. 
All these columns, the one in the centre not excepted, consist of a single 
trunk ; and when it is considered that the woods which contain trees of 
sufficient size to furnish these columns are fifty or sixty English miles from 
the capital, that the roads are nowhere paved and in some places arc quite 
impassable, and that all the pillars are dragged hither without the help of 
a single beast of burden or any kind of machine, and arc afterwards pre- 
pared and set up by means of the simplest tools, the building of this x)lace 
may with truth be called a gigantic undertaking, and the place itself be 
ranked among the wonders of tliC' world. In bringing homo the chief 
pillar alone five thousand persons were employed and twelve days were 
occupied in its erection. 

“All these labours were performed by the people as compulsory service 
for which they received neither wages nor food. I was told that during 
the piogtcba of the work fifteen thousand persons fell victims to the hard 
toil and the want of proper nourishment. Eut the (xiieen is little dis- 
turbed by such a circumstance — half the population might perish if only 
her high behests were fulfilled. 

“ In front of the principal building a handsome and spacious court-yard 
has been left. Around this space stands several pretty houses, all oi‘ 
wood. The cliief building is in fact uninhabited and contains only halls 
of state and banquetting rooms. On the left the ‘silver palace’ adjoins 
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tlie larger oiu\ It takes its name from the fact that all the yandyked 
ends with whidi tlic roof is decorated are huni^ with innumorahlc littlc 
silvcr bells, liesidc the silver palace stands the monnment of^ JCino 
lladama — a tiny wooden house without window's ; to this tact, however, 
and to tlie lurthcr circumstance of its being built upon a pedestal, it 
owes its sole resemblance to a monument.’’ « 

Tli(^ singular custom prevails in JMadagascar, that when a king dies 
all his treasures in gold and silver ware^and other valuables, ar(‘ laid 'with, 
him in the grave. In case of need, however, the king can dig up the 
treasure. As far as I could ascertain,” says the observant Ida Pfietfer, 
^^this bad been done in several instances.” 

Tlie same lady favours us with a description of the chief national festi- 
val among lh(i Mahigaseys, the “Feast of the Queen’s Path.” It takes 
place on IS'ew Year’s Day. 

“On th(} eve of the feast all the high officers, nobles, and chiefs, aj^pear 
at court invited hy the ((ueen. They assemble in a great hall; pri'seiitly 
a dish of rice is carried round, each guest taking a piucli in his fingers and 
eating it. That is the wdiolc extent of the ceremony on this first evening. 

“ Next moi'ning tin.' same company assemble in the samc^ hall. As soon 
as they have all met, the (pieeu steps behind a curtain wduch hangs in a 
eonier of the room, undresses, and has water thrown over her. As soon 
as she has been dressed again she steps forward, holding in her liand an 
ox horn, lillod wdth the waiter whieli has been poured over her. Part of 
this she pours over the assembled company. Then she betakes herself to 
a gallery ovculooking the courtyard of the palace and pours the rest ovei 
the niilittiry assembled there for parade. 

“On this auspicious day nothing is seen throughout the wdiolc country 
hut feasting, dancing, singing, and rejoicing, wdiicli is continued till late at 
night. The eolcbratioii is keyit uj) for eight days dating from tlie day of 
tlu' hMlh. It is the custom of the people to kill as many oxen on that 
day as tliey contemplate eoiniuming during the other seven ; wdioovcr 
possesses any oxen at all kills at least one at this feast. The poor people 
get pieces of meat in I'xchangc for licc, sweet potatoes, tobacco, etc. Tlie 
meat is .still tolerably fresh on the eighth day. It is cut into long thin 
strips, wdiieli are salted and laid one on the other. The preliminary 
eclebralion oi‘ the feast occurs a w'cek earlier and consists of military pro- 
cessions, The M)tarics of pleasure then begin their feast and thus have a 
fortnight’s jollity — a week before the feast and a week after. 
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“ The soldiers whom I saw in the procession pleased me well enough. 
They wont through their maiuxuivrcs with tolerable accurac)^, and, con- 
trary to my expectation, I found the music not only endurable but posi- 
tively harmonious. It appears tliat some 5'ears ago the queen sent for an 
Ihiropean band-master and a complete set of instruments ; and her worthy 
subjects were inducted into a knoAvledge of music probably by means of a 
Htiok. ’Tlie soldiers were dressed in a simple, neat, and perfectly uniform 
manner. They wore a tight-fitting jerkin reaching to the chest and 
covering part of their loins. The chest was bare and covered by the 
gleaming white belts supjiorting the cartridge-box, which had a good 
(hect in contrast to the black skins of the soldiers. Their heads arc un- 
covered. Their arms consisted of a musket and the national lance called 
sagaijn.'^' 

According to the same authority, however, satisfactory as is the appear- 
ance of the ]\ralagasey soldier, his lot is a very hard one. ITc receives no 
pay, and even his regimentals must be provided out of his own scanty 
means. To meet these expenses he is obliged, if he is a craftsman, to beg 
so much leave each day of his suj)crior; or, if farm work be his avocation, 
he on certain days of the week abandons the barrack for the plough, 
'flic soldier, however, says lirs. Ptielfer, who would obtain enough leave 
of absence to enable him to maintain himself in anything like comfort, 
must propitiate his captain by giving him part of his earnings. The 
otiicers arc generally very little richer than the soldiers. They certainly 
receive, like the civil ollieials, a remuneration for their services from the 
customs’ I’c venues ; but the pay is so small that they cannot live upon it, 
and are compelled to have recourse to other means, not always of the most 
honest description. According to the law a very small portion of the 
cusbjms’ revc-nuc should come to the common soldier ; hut so insignificant 
is the amount that neither common soldiers nor officers Ihiiik it Avortk 
while to make any fuss about it. 

So it comes about that the unlucky !^[alagaRcy soldier who can find no 
work, and is too far from his native village to receive assistance from his 
friends, is in danger of starvation, llis leisure hours are spent in gTub- 
hing about the country in search of herbs and roots with which, and a 
• little rice, he manages to keep life and soul together. The rice he throws 
into a pot filled with water, and after it has soaked for a time the rice- 
water serves him for a dinner ; in the evening ho banquets on the soddened 
grain remaining in the pot. But in war time, as soon as he is on an 
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cnomy^s territory, ho makes up for his protracted season of short com- 
mons;” he plunders ri^ht and left and literally lives upon the fat of the 
land ; his long training has provided him with an excellent ai)petitc ; 
indeed, it is said that four al)le-hodicd Malagascys arc equal to the task of 
consuming an entire ox in the space of four days, and at the termination 
of the feast to he so little incommoded as to be able «to flee from pursuit 
with tlie nimhleness of deer-hounds. 

The ^lalagasoy soldier at war, however, is only to be envied while his 
health remains unimpared, and while he is lucky enough to keep his car- 
case within a sound skin. Jlis comrades are bound to take care of him in 
sickness — hut how arc they to do this when they themselves arc pinched 
by poverty and arc without even the common necessaries of life ? It 
frequently liap])ens on a march that the sick soldier’s companions will 
eiideiivour to rid themselves of him ; not by killing him outright, but by 
the less charitable process of denying him food to cat or water to quench 
his thirst, till, preferring death to further torture, he begs to be laid under 
a tree and loft, when his tender nurses readily yield to his solicitations, 
and he is left to die. 

Let us wind up our notice of Iloyalty and its attributes in Madagascar 
by a deseri])tion of a court ball. 

“ The ball began soon after one o’clock in the day, and was not held in 
the apartments of the palace, but in front of the building, in the great 
fore-court in which we had been admitted to our audience. As on that 
foi'inei’ occasion, the queen sat on the balcony under the shade of her great 
parrisol, and we were obliged to make the usxial obeisances to her .and to 
the tomb of King Eadama. This time, bowever, we were not made to 
stand ; comfortable arm-chairs were assigned to us. Gradually the ball 
company began to assemble ; the guests comiwiscd nobles of both sexes, 
othoers and their wives, and the queen’s female singers and dancers. The 
nohh^s wore various costumes, and the officers appeared in European 
di'css : all were obliged to make numerous obeisances. Those who ap- 
peared in costume had scats like ours given them ; the rest squatted about 
as they liked, i]i groups on the ground. 

‘‘The (piocn’s female dancers opened the hall with the dreary IMala- 
gasey dance. These charming creatures w'cro wrapped from top to toe in 
wdiitc siiubus, and wore on their heads artificial, or, I should say, very 
inartificial ilowere, standing xip stiffiy like little flagstaffs ; they crowded 
into a group in such a way that they seemed aU tied together. As often 
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ns they staggered past the queen’s balcony or the monument of King 
Ihulama, they repeated their salutes, and likewise at the end of every 
separate dance. After the female dancers had retired, the officers executed 
a very similar dance, only that they kept somewhat (jiuieker time, and 
their gestures were more animated — that is to sa}', tlu^y lifted theii* feet 
rather higher than the performers of tho other sox. Those who had hats 
and caps, waved them in the air from time to time, and set up a sharp 
howling, intended to represent cries of joy. 

“After the officers followed six couples of children in fancy dresses. 
The boys wore the old Spanish costume, or were attired as pages, and 
looked tolerably well ; but the girls were perfect scarecrows. They wore 
old-fashioned rrench costumes — large, stilf petticoats, with short bodices 
— and their heads were cpiite loaded with ostrich feathers, flowers, and 
ribbons. After this little monkey community had performed certain 
polonaises, schottisches, and contre-danses, acipiitting themselves, con- 
trary to my expectation, with considerable skill, they bowed low and 
rc'tired, making way for a larger company, the males likewise clad in tho 
ohl Spanish, the females in the old Prench garb. 

“All these various costumes arc commanded by tho queen, who gene- 
rally gets her ideas from pictures or engravings that come in her way. 
The ladies add to tho costume prescribed by royalty whatever their own 
taste and invention may suggest, generally showing great boldness and 
originality in the combination of colours. I will give my readers an idea 
of what these costumes arc like, by describing one of them. 

“ The dress was of blue satin, with a border of orange colour, above 
which ran a broad stripe of bright cherry-coloured satin. The body, also 
of satin, with long skirt, slione with a brimstone liuc, and a light sea- 
green silk shawl was draped above it. The licad was covered in such 
style with stiff, clumsily-made artificial flowers, with ostrich feathers, 
silk ribbons, glass beads, and all kinds of millinery, that tlie hair was 
entirely liicldcn — not that the fair one lost much thereby, but that 1 pitied 
her for the burden she had to carry. 

“Tlie costumes of the other ladies showed similar contrasts in coloui-, 
and some of these tasteful dresses had been improved by a further strok'o 
of ingenuity, being surmounted by high conical hats, very like those worn 
by tho Tyrolese peasants. 

“The company, consisting exclusively of the higher aristocracy, ex- 
ecuted various European dances, and also performed tho Sega, which tho 
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MaL'i^ascys assort to bo a native dance, though it is really derived from 
the ]Moors. The figures, stops, and music of the Sega are all so pleasing 
that, if it wore once introduced in Europe, it could not fail to beftome 
universally Jasliionablc. 

This beautiful dance was far from concluding the ball. After a short 
pause, during which no refreshments were olfercd/the Uite of the com- 
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puny, Consisting of six cou])los, stepped into the courtyard. The gentle- 
men w< re Prince llakoto, the two Labordes, father and son, two ministers, 
and a general — all the ladies were princesses or countesses. The gentle- 
intm were dressed in old Spanish costume, except Prince Eakoto, who 
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wore a fancy dress so tastefully chosen, that lie might have appeared with 
distinction in any European Court hall. He wore trousers of dark blue 
cloth, with a stripe down the side, a kind of loose jerkin of maroon- 
coloured yelvet, ornamented with gold stripes and the most delicate 
embroidery, and a velvet cap of the same colour, with two ostrich feathers, 
fastened by a gold iJrooch. The whole dross fitted so well, and the cm- 
lu'oidcry was so good, that I thought ^Ir. Lambert must have taken the 
prince’s measure with him to Paris, and that tlic clothes had been made 
there ; but this was not the case. Everything, with the exception of the 
material, had been prepared at Tananariva — a proof that, if the people of 
Madagascar ai'c deficient in invention, they are exceedingly clever in 
imitating models set before them. 

^^This group of dancers appeared with much more effect than their 
predecessors, for all the ladies and gentlemen were much more tastefully 
attired than the rest of the company. They only performed European 
dances. 

The whole of these festivities, which had occupied three hours, had not 
put the queen to the slightest expense. The court-yard was the dancing 
lloor, the sun provided illumination, and every guest was at liberty to take 
what refreshment he chose — when he got home, Ilappy queen! How 
sincerely many of our boll-givers must envy her I 
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Installation of a Dayak Hajah— A visit to the Grungs— A Dayuk dance — Captain TTall’s visit to 
Oocea— The cliicf on board the “ Lyra Entortaiued at one’s own cxix'nsc— The chief loses 
his temper— The marriage of King Einow’s daughter— The inaiTiago ceremonies— Mummying 
a king— King John’s skull— The Bushman’s mourning. 

f N Bonico WO find the ruling power to be a Sultan, assisted in his 
rule by ^‘llajahs’^ and ‘‘Pangcrans” and ^‘Bandars,” and many 
others whose titles arc equally iinintclligiblo to ns. Each of 
these minor rulers, however, appears to rule absolutely over the 
lioople in their immediate care ; and much ceremony is observed at their 
installation. Sir James Brooke, himself a rajah, was once present at the 
election of three of these petty rulers. 

With the Dayaks all council is divided into hot and cold — peace, friend- 
ship, good intentions, arc all included under the latter head; war, etc., 
ai’C under the former. Hot is reju'csented by red, and cold by white. So 
in everything they make this distinction ; and as the public hall is the 
idacc for war councils and war trophies, it is hot in the extreme, and 
unfit for friendly conference. A' shed was therefore erected close to the 
Ornng Kaya’s house wherein the ceremony was to take place. “About 
nine in the evening we repaired to the scene; loud music, barbarous 
but not unpleasing, resounded, and we took our scats on mats in the midst 
of our Dayak friends. A feast was in preparation, and each guest (if I 
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may call them such) brought his share of rice in bamboos and laid it on 
the general stock. As one party came up after another, carrying their 
burning logs, the effect was very good; and tlicy kept arriving until the 
place and its vicinity was literally crammed with human beings. A large' 
antique sirih-box was placed in the midst, and I contributed that greatest 
of luxuries, tobacco. 

*^Thc feast in the meantime was in preparation, some of the principal 
people being employed in counting the number wdio wcr() to cat and 
dividing the bamboos into exactly equal portions for cncli person. About 
six inches were allotted to every man, and it took a very long time to 
divide it, for they arc remarkably particular as to the proper size and 
quantity to each share. The bamboos of rice bying, liowcver, at length 
satisfactorily disposed, the Orang Kaya produced as his share a large basin 
full of sauce composed of salt and chilis, and a smidl stock of sweetmeate, 
and then the ceremony of his installation commenced as follows *. 

“A jacket, a turban, a cloth for the loins, and a kris (all of white), were 
presented to the chiefs as a token of sejick dingin, or cold {i.e. good). 
The chief then rose, and taking a white fowl and Avaving it over the eat- 
ables, repeated nearly the following words [The commencement, however, 
is curious enougli to dwell upon: the opening is a sort of invocation 
beginning with the phrase ‘ Samungut Samungi.’ Samimgut is a Malay 
word, Samungi signifying the same in Dayak ; the exact meaning it is 
diflicult to comprehend, but it is here understood as some principal spirit 
or fortune which is in men and things. Thus the Dayaks in stowing 
their rice at harvest, do it Avith great care from a superstitious feeling that 
the Samungi of the padi will escape. They iioav call this princi2)al to be 
present — that of men, of pigs (their laAwitc animal), of padi, and of fruits. 
They particulaidy named my Hamungi, that of my ancestors, of the ]*an- 
geran from Borneo, of the Datus and of their ancestors, and of the ances- 
tors of their own tribe. They call them — that is, their Samungi — to b(^ 
pR'sent. They then call upon Jovata to grant their prayer that the great 
man from Europe and the Datus might, hold the government for a length 
of time]: — ‘May the government be cold (good). May there be rice in 
our houses. May many pigs be killed. May male children be bom to us. 
May fruit ripen. May Ave be happy, and our goods abundant. We 
declare ourselves to be true to the great man and the Datus ; what they 
wish we will do, what they command is our law.* Having said this and 
much more the fowl was taken by a leading Malay who repeated the 
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latter words, whilst others bound strips of white cloth round the heads of 
the multitude. The fowl was then killed, the blood shed in a bamboo, 
and each man dipping his finger in the blood touched his forehead and 
breast in attestation ot‘ liis fidelity. The fowl was now carried away to bo 
cooked, and when brought back placed with the rest ^of the feast, and the 
dancing commenced. The chief coming forward uttered a loud yell ending 
in ‘ish,’ whicli was oftentimes repeated during the dance. He raised 
his hand to his foixihead and, taking a dish, commenced dancing to lively 
music. Three otlior old chief-men followed his example, each uttering 
the yell and making the salute, but without taking the dish. They danced 
with arms extended, turning the body frequently, taking very small steps 
and little more than lifting their fcetjfrom the ground. Thus they turned 
backwards and forwards, passed in and out in the inner rooms, and 
frequently repeating a yell and making the salutation to me. The dish in 
the meantime was changed from one to the other ; there was little variety, 
no gesticulation, no violence, and though not delicicnt in native grace, yet 
the movements were by no means interesting. The dance over the feast 
commenced, and everything was caiTi(Hl on with great gravity and pro- 
priety. I left them shortly after they begun to eat, and retired, very 
fjigged, to my bed, or rather my board, for sitting cross-legged for several 
hours is surely a groat affliction.^' 

Sir J. Jlrooke, in company with a modern wjiter on Bornean manners 
and customs — Mr. St. John — on another occasion paid a ceremonial visit 
to a chief of the G rungs, and with results that are worth chronicling. 

found the village crowded with the representatives of all the 
neighbouring tribes ; long strings of men, women, and children were 
continually arriving as we approached. Directly we ascended the notched 
tree that served as a ladder to the Orang Kaya's house, wo found that we 
were no longer free agents. A crowd of old women instantly seized us 
and pulled off our shoes and stockings and commenced most vigorously 
washing our feet : this water was preserved to fertilize the fields. We 
were then conducted to a platform but slightly raised above the floor and 
rc(iucsted to sit down, but the mats were so dirty that we could scarcely 
prevail upon ourselves to do so — perhaps the only time it has occurred to 
us ; generally the mats arc charmingly neat and clean. The arrival of our 
bedding freed us from this difiiculty. 

‘‘We were suiTounded by a dense mass of men, women, and children 
who appeared all to be talking at once; in fact, more excitement was 
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slicwn than I have before observed. We had to do so many things, and 
almost all at once, — to sprinkle rice about, to pour a little water on 
each child that was presented to us, until, from force of example, the 
women and even the men insisted upon the ceremony being performed 
on them. ^ 

Silence being at last restored, Kasim explained in a long speech the 
object of Captain Erooke’s visit. He spoke in Malay, interlarding it 
occasionally with Dayak phrases — I say Malay, but Malay that is only 
used when addressing the aborigines, — clipping and altering words, 
changing the pronunciation, until I find that some have been deceived 
into believing this was the true Dayak language. It is to those people 
Avhat the Lingua Franca is to Western Asia. 

*^Wq got a little respite while eating our dinner; but as soon as wc 
had finished wc were again surrounded. The priestesses of the place were 
especially active tying little bells round our wrists and ancles and bringing 
rice for us to — how shall I explain it ? — in fact for us to spit on, and this 
delectable morsel they swallowed. Ko sooner had these learned women 
been satisfied than parents brought their children and insisted upon their 
being x)hysicked in the same way, taking care to have a full share them- 
selves. One horrid old woman actually came six times. 

“ The Orang Kaya now advanced and there was strict attention to hear 
what he was about to say. He walked to the window and threw some 
grains out, and then commenced a kind of prayer asking for good harvests, 
for fertility for the women, and for health to them all. During the whole 
invocation ho kcx)t scattering rice about. The people wore very attentive 
at first, but soon the murmur of many voices almost drowned the old 
man’’! tones. He did not appear very much in earnest, but repeated what 
he had to say as if ho were going over a well-remembered but little under- 
stood lesson; in fact, it is said these invocations are in words not com- 
prehended even by the Dayaks themselves — perhaps they arc in some Indian 
language. Then a space was cleared for dancing; the old Orang Kaya 
and the elders commenced and were followed by the priestesses. They 
walked up to us in succession, passed their hands over our arms, pressed 
our palms, and then uttering a yell or a prolonged screech, went off in a 
slow measured tread, moving their arms and hands in unison with their 
feet, until they reached the end of the house and came back to where we 
sat ; then another pressure of tlie palm, a few more passes to draw virtue 
out of US, another yell, and off they went again ; at one time there were 
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at least a hundred dancing. Few of the young people joined in what 
appeared in this case a sacred dance. 

“For three nights we had had little sleep on account of these ceremonies ; 
but at length, notwithstanding clasli of gong and beat of drum, we sank 
back in our beds and were soon fast asleep. In perjiaps a couple of hours 
I awoke ; my companion was still sleeping uneasily ; the din wa-s deafen- 
ing, and I sat up to look around. Unfortunate movement ! I was instantly 
seized ])y the hands of two j)riests and led up to the Orang Kaya who was 
leisurely cutting a fowl’s throat. He wanted Captain Brooke to j)crfonn 
the following ceremony, but I objected to his being awakened, and offered 
to do it for him. I was taken to the very end of the house and the bleed- 
ing fowl put in my hands ; holding him by his legs I had to strike the 
lintels of the doors, sprinkling a little blood over each. When this was 
over I had to waive the fowl over the heads of the women and wish them 
fertility, over the children and wdsh them health, over all the people and 
wish tliem prosperity ; out of the window and invoke good crops for them. 
At last I reached my mats and sat down preparatory to another sleep, when 
that horrid old woman led another detachment of her sex forward to re- 
commence the physicking : fortunately but few came, and after setting 
them off dancing ag.ain I fell asleep and in spite of all the noises remained 

BO till moiTiing.” 

Wlien, in the year 1818, Captain Basil Hall undertook what was in 
those days considered a formidable undertaking — a voyage of discovery to 
the coast of Corea and the great Loo Choo Island — ho was entertained at 
tlic former place by a potentate of so remarkable a character as to entitle 
him to a place among the necessaiily few and consequently rare specimens 
of savage royalty which figure on these pages. It will he understood that 
Captain Hall’s ship, the “Alceste,” had anchored off Corea, and in the 
morning sent a boat ashore to feel the way to closer intimacy. 

“The curiosity of the natives was already aroused; every boat was 
crowded w itli pi uple, and ornamented with numerous flags and streamers ; 
but one of them being distinguished by a large blue umbrella, we steered 
towai'ds it, on the suppositioa that this was an emhlom of rank, in which 
opinion we were soon coniii’med by the sound of music, which played only 
on hoard this boat. On coming closer Ave saw a fine patriarchal figure seated 
under the umbrella ; his full white beard covered his breast and reached 
below his middle ; his robe or mantle, wliich was of blue silk and of an 
immense size, flowed about him in a magnificent style. His sword was 
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sTippcncled from his Yraist by a small belt ; but the insignia of his office 
appeared to be a slender black rod tipped with silver, about a foot and a 
hal^ long, with a small leather thong at one end, and a piece of black 
crape tied to the other ; this ho held in his hand. His hat exceeded in 
breadth of brim anything wc had yet met with, being, as wo supposed, 
nearly three feet across. The old chief by signs expressed his wish to go 
to the ships. AYc accordingly rowed to the ‘^Lyra,” which lay nearer to 
the shore than the ^^Alcestc.’’ AVlien the chief’s boat was within tini 
yards of the brig, they let go their anchor and throw a rope on board 
lier by which they (bow the boat alongside in a very soainanlike style. 
The old man did not find it an easy matter to get up the ship’s side, 
encumbered as he was with his splendid robes; he was no sooner on 
board, however, than we were crowded with the natives, who boarded 
us on all sides. Some climbed up the rigging so as to overlook the 
cpiarter-deck, others got on the poop, and a line was formed along the 
hammock netting from one end of the brig to the other. As the evening 
was hue, it was thought best to entertain the venerable ehief upon deck, 
rather than give him the trouble of going down to the cabin, which, 
indeed, wo liad reason to fear would prove too small for the party. 
Chairs were accordingly placed upon deck, but the chief made signs that 
he could not sit on a chair, nor would he consent for a time to use his 
mat, which was brought on board by one of his attendants. He seemed 
embarrased and displeased, which wc could not at the moment account 
for, thougli it has since occurred to us that ho objected to the publicity of 
the conference. At length, however, he sat down upon his mat and 
began talking Avith great gravity and composure, without a]>pcaring in the 
smallest degree sensible that Ave did not understand a single word that ho 
said. McaiiAvhile the croAvd of natives increased, and their curiosity 
became so great, that they pressed round us in a Avay noAviso agreeable. 
Some of them roved about the ship and appeared highly entertained Avith 
everything they saAV. The chief liimsclf, hoAvever, did not appear at case, 
hut continued giving directions to his officers and people about him Avith 
an air of impatience. Ho more than once ordered them all into their boats, 
hut they ahvays returned after a few minutes. One man persevered in 
climbing OA"cr the hammocks close to the chief to see what Avas going on ; 
the noise made to keep him hack attracted tlio chief’s attention, who im- 
mediately gave orders to one of the attendants for his being taken away : 
it AviU.be seen by and by what was his fate. It Avas nearly dark when the 
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chief gave directions for preparing the boats, and at the same time to two 
of his attendants to assist him to get on his legs. Each took an arm, and 
in this way sncceedod in raising him up, which was no sooner observed by 
the people, than tluiy junii>ed into their boats Avith the utmost alacrity, 
and the chief, after many bows and salaams, walked into his boat. This 
did not give him so much trouble as he had experienced in coming on 
board, for a platform of grating and idaiiks had been prepared for his 
accommodation during his visit, an attention Avith Avhich ho seemed 
much ])leas(3d. 8o far all seemed well; but there was still something 
amiss, for the old man, seated in state under his umbrella, remained along- 
side Avith bis attendants ranged on deck about him, lie and his people 
preserving the most perfect silence, and making no signs to explain. "We 
were grc'atly puzzled to discoA'cr Avliat the old gcmtloman Avanted, till at 
length it Avas suggested that, having paid ns a visit, ho expected a similai 
compliment in ndiirn. This idea Avas no sooner started than Ave proceeded 
to pay our respects to him in his boat. lie made signs for us to sit down, 
honouring us at tlu; same time Avith a corner of his OAvn mat. When avo 
A verc st'ated he looked about as if in distress at having nothing to entertain 
us Avith, upon Avhich a bottle of wine Avas sent for and given liim. lie 
ordered an atttsidant to X)onr it into scA'cral boAAds, and putting the bottle 
away, made signs for us to drink, but would not taste it liimsclf till all of 
us had been served. lie was noAvisc discomposed at being obliged to 
entertain his com])any at their own expense ; on the contrary, he carried 
off the Avholc aflair with so much cheerfulness and ease as to make us 
suspect sometimes that he saw and enjoyed the oddity of the scene and 
circumstances as fully as avo did ourselves. After sitting about ten 
minutes aax' left the chief in great good liumour and returned on board, 
thinking of course that he Avould go straight to the shore ; but in this we 
Avero mistaken, for we bad no sooner left liim than he pushed off to the 
distance of ten or tAvelve )\ards, and calling the other boats round him, 
gave orders for inflicting the discipline of the bamboo upon the unfortunate 
culi)rit Avho had been ordenal into confinement during the conference. 
This exhibition, Avhich it Avas evidently intended avo should witness, had 
a A^er}' ludicrous effect, for it followed so much in train Avith the rest of 
the ceremony, and Avas carried on with so much gravity and order, that it 
look(‘d like an essential part of the etiquette. During the infliction of 
this punishment a profound silence was observed by all the party, except 
by five or six persons immediately about the delinquent, whose cries they 
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accompanied by a sort of song or yell at each blow of tbc bamboo. This 
speedy execution of justice was, no doubt, intended to impress us with 
noliolis of Corean discipline. As it was now dark we did not expect the 
cliief to pay any more visits this evening ; but we underrated his polite- 
ness, for the moment the above scene was eonclnded lie steered for the 
‘Alceste.’ lie was ih great good humour, and seemed entertained with 
the efforts whicli were made to please liim. lie asked to look at a mirror 
which had caught his attention. When it was put into his hands ho 
seemed very well satisfied with the figure which it presented, and con- 
linued for some time pulling his beard from side to side with an air of 
perfect complacency. One of the attendants thought there could be no 
harm in looking at the mirror likewise; but the chief was of a different 
opinion, and no sooner ohservcxl what he was doing, than he very angrily 
made him put down the glass and leave the cabin. The secretary, too, 
fell under his displeasure, and was reprimanded with much acrimony for 
overlooking our paper wlien wc were writing. Scarcely five minutes 
elapsed in short during his stay, without his finding some cause of com- 
plaint against liis people ; but we could not determine whetluT this arose 
from mere captiousness, or was done to give ns a biglior notion of his 
eonse^pienee, because in the interval lie was all cheerfulness and good 
humour. He was offered tea and cheiTy-hrandy, which he took along 
with us, and appeared at his ease in every respect. We thought that ho 
made signs impl 5 dng a wish for ns to visit him on shor(3 ; to this wc cheer- 
fully assented, and an arrangement for landing in the morning was made 
accordingly hy means of similar signs, with which the chief appeared 
miieli pleased, and rose to go away. Ho had not got much beyond the 
cahiu-door, however, before the serenity of his temper was once more 
overturned. On passing the gun-room skylight, he heard the voices of 
some of his people whom the officers had taken below, and who were 
enjoying themselves very merrily amongst their new ac([naiutaiicc. The 
old chief looked down, and observing them drinking and making a noise, 
he called to them in a loud passionate voice, which made tlumi leave their 
glasses and run up the ladder in great terror. From thence alarm .s])rcad 
along the lower deck to the midshijjmcn’s berth, where anotlicr ])arty was 
carousing. The grog and wine with which they had been entertained 
was too potent for this party, as they did not seem to care much for the 
old chief, who, posting himself at the hatchway, ascertained by personal 
examination who the offenders were. On this occasion his little rod of 
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office was of much use ; he pushed the people about with it to make them 
sj)eak, and used it to turn them round in order to discover their faces. Ono 
man, watching his opportunity when the chief was punching awa;f at 
somebody who liad just come up, slipped past and ran off; but the quick 
eye of the old man was not so easily deceived, and he set off in chase of 
him round the quarter-deck. The man had an apron iull of biscuits which 
had been given to him by the midshipmen ; this impeded his running, so 
that the chief, nothwithstanding his robes, at last came up with him ; but 
while he was stirring him up with his rod, the fellow slipped his cargo of 
bread into a coil of rope, and then went along with the chief quietly 
enough. The old man came back afterwards and found the biscuits, 
which lie pointed out to us to show that they had not been taken away. 
He (!ontiiiued for some time at the hatchway, expecting more people, but 
finding none come up, he went below himself to the main-deck and 
nimmaged under the guns and round tlio mainmast to discover whether 
any ono was concealed, but iinding no person there he came upon deck, 
and shortly after went into his boat.” 

Tlie reader has already made the acquaintance of King Finow; here 
are some further particulars of him and the manner of his court in con- 
nection with the marriage of his daughter. Ho had three daughters, the 
eldest of whom, about eighteen years of ago, had been long betrothed to 
Tooitoiiga, who having expressed his wish that the marriage should tako 
place, Fiiiow gave orders for the necessary preparations. Tooitonga was 
now about forty years of age. The x^articulars of this chiefs marriage, 
Avhieh was somewhat dilfereiit from those of other chiefs, shall bo here 
described. 

The young lady having boon profusely anointed with cocoa-nut oil, and 
scented with sandal-wood, was dressed in the choicest mats of the Navi- 
gator’s Island, of the finest texture, and as soft as silk. So many of these 
costly mats Avere wrapped round her, perhaps more than forty yards, that 
her arms stuck out from her body in a ludicrous manner, and she could 
not, strictly speaking, sit down, but was obliged to bend in a sort of half- 
sitting posture, leaning upon her female attendants, Avho were ‘under the 
necessity of again raising her when she required it. A young girl, about 
five years of age, Avas also dressed out in a similar manner to be her 
immediate and particular attendant ; four other young virgins, about six- 
teen years of age, were also her attendants, and were dressed in a manner 
nearly similar, but not Avith quite so many mats. The lady and her five 
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attendants being all ready, proceeded to the marly of Tooi tonga, who was 
tlierc waiting for their arrival together with a number of other chiefs, two 
niatahooles sitting before liim. The lady and her attendants being 
arrived, seated themselves on the green before Tooitonga. After tho^ 
lapse of a little time, a woman entered the circle with her face covered ir 
V ith white gnatoo ; shb went into the house of the marly, and 
towards the upper end, where there sat another woman in waiting wi^j| 
large roll of gnatoo, a wooden pillow, and a basket containing bottl^^ 
oil. The woman, whose face was veiled, took the gnatoo from the ot 
wrapped herself up in it, and laying her head upon the Avooden pillo. 
wc7it, or pretended to go, fast asleep. ITo sooner Avas this done than 
Tooitonga rose up, and taking his bride by her hand led her into the 
liouso, and seated her on his left hand. Twenty baked hogs Avere noAV 
brought into the circle of the marly, and a number of expert cooks came 
in Avith knives (procured from European ships ; formerly they used 
bamboo) to try their skill in carving AAdth speed and dexterity, Avhich is 
considered a great recommendation, A considerable part Avas shared out 
to the chiefs, each taking his portion and xmttiiig it in his bosom. 

The remainder of the pork was then heaped up and scrambled for at an 
appointed signal. The Avoman Avho had laid herself down, covered over 
with gnatoo, noAV rose up and Avent, taking with her the gnatoo and tlie 
basket containing the bottles of oil as her perquisites. Tooitonga tlien 
took his bride by her left hand and led her to his dwelling, folloAVcd by 
the little girl and the other four attendants. The jAeoplc noAV dispersed 
cacli to their home. Tooitonga being arrived Avith his bride at his resi- 
dence, accompanied licr into the uouse appropriated for her, Avherc he left 
her to have her mats taken off and her usual dress put on, after Avhich 
she amused herself in conversation Avitli the Avomcn. In tlio meantime a 


feast Avas prepared for the evening, of pigs, foAAds, yams, etc,, and cava. 
This Avas got ready on the marly, where, about dusk, Tooitonga presiding, 
the company sat doAvn to reeciAm their portions, Avhich the generality 
reserved to take home with them ; the Ioaaxt orders, indeed, avIio liad but 
a small (quantity, consumed theirs on the spot. After this cava Avas 
diared out and drunk. The musicians (if so they can be called) next sat 
doAvn at the bottom of the ring, opposite to Tooitonga, in the middle of a 
circle of flambeaus, held by men AAdio also held baskets of sand to receive 
the ashes. The musical instrument consisted of seven or eight l>amboos 
of diftbrent lengths and sizes (from thi-ce to six feet long), so as to pro- 
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ducc — held by the middle, and one end being struck on the ground — 

difTerent notes according to the intended tunc (all the knots being cut out 

of the bamboo, and one end plugged up with soft wood). The only, other 

instrument was a piece of split bamboo, on which a man struck with two 
so ^ 

Heks, one in each hand, to regulate the time. Tlie music was an accom- 
cyc V ’ . . 

him dancing, whicli was kept up a considerable time. The 

had b(‘f^^ l)cing over, one of the mataboolcs addressed the company, making 
that th discourse on the subject of chastity. The company then rose and 
while their respective homes. The bride was not present at this 

, ..v'rtainment. Tooitonga being arrived at his house, sent for the bride, 
who immediately obeyed the summons. The moment they retired 
together, the lights Avorc C'xlinguished, and a man appointed at the door 
for the purpose announced it to the people by three hideous yells (similar 
to the Avar Avhoop), whicdi he folloAved up immediately by the loud and 
r('])eatod sounds of the conch. 

Tor the acc.uracy of the folloAving description of an Australian monarch 
Mr. W. H. 11. Jessop is responsible : — 

King John, chief of the great Adelaide tribe, after reigning many 
years to the satisfaction of his numerous subjc'cts, was taken ill and died. 
ITis body Avas not buried as Avould have been the fate of a common body, 
but disembowelled, thoroughly washed, and trussed like a foAvl. Then 
a triangle Avas erected like that of a gipscy’s fire, and from it he Avas 
reverently suspended. Over all a tabernacle Avas made of green boughs 
and grass, something in the shape of a beeJuA^e. Ueneath the Axnerated 
remains Ihus shroudi'd, a sIoav fire Avas kindled — so sIoav as to burn three 
Aveeks and not consume the body, against AAdiich calamity every precaution 
Avas taken by Avatching day and night. 

‘‘ Meanwhile the subjects of the deceased monarch assembled, each one 
bearing in his hand a shell, and croAvding round the enclosure where the 
body AAnis roasting. Then folloAAxd a ceremony much too horrid for detail. 
It shall only be lilntod at. Like all animal bodies subjected to the action 
of fire . . . . the saucer-like shells that were held beneath .... Avith 
Avhidi oATiy subject anointed the tij) of his tongue ! 

‘‘AVell, when the body had been duly smoked, and as far as possible 
mummied, the king’s dutiful liihras took it doAvn, wrapped it up carefully, 
and for three months, by means of relief squads, carried it to and fro 
through the entire length and breadth of the defunct king’s domains. 
The bounds having thus been beaten they return to head-quarters, and 
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there having selected a gum-tree, proper and tall, they set the old man 
gently and firmly in a fork of the topmost hough. But he might get cold, 
for they don’t believe in his death while his body is to be seen, so they 
build over him a little tent of twigs and grass, and then leave him to his 
fate.” 

In an earlier part of iMr. Jessop’s book (Sturtland and Flindersland) 
mention is made of a certain ^^Cing John,” the proprietor of a skull of 
marvellous thickness, which was deposited as a natural curiosity in the 
“ofliec” at the Sturlland station. Whether there were two nionarehs of 
tlic same name, or this was the veritable skull of the king of Adelaide 
fallen from its nest in the gum-tree is not knowm, though as the latter 
monarch was renowned for shrewdness and intelligence, it is probable that 
the thick skull belonged to him. Of his prowess and the difliculties of 
his position,” writes j\lr, Jessop, “ his skull is a lasting monument, more 
durable than brass or stone,” graven by art or man’s device. ** Upon it I 
counted fourteen cavities, in each of which a marble would ri'st, all dents 
made by the waddies or clubs of enemies whom he had encountered.” 

As already intimated the plebeian Bushman receives none of the 
sepulchral honours paid to the king. When he shows signs of giving up 
the ghost, his friends carry him out of his ‘‘ wuiiey,” or hut, and one of 
them lays him straight along the ground as though he were already dead, 
with his hands by his side, and his feet close together. The dying man’s 
friend then commences what to a looker on would pass for a sort of mes- 
meric process : he strokes the patient from head to foot, carefully drawing 
his hands down the whole length of the body, and when arrived at the 
extremities pretending to throw something away. When this has gone 
on for the proper time, he pulls up stones and casts them with angry 
gestures at some imaginary spirit ; not, however, to drive off any that he 
had just cast out, but to keep away the chief of evil s])int8, who is always 
at hand to snatch away a Bushman’s life when he is so weakened by 
sickness as to be unable to take fast hold on it. 

Should he recover, avcII and good ; but should he die (and it is more than 
Jikely), he is wrapped in his opossum rug after the fashion of a mummy, 
strings being W'ound round his body from his neck to his feet ; and wlien 
he is laid in the grave, stones are placed upon him till they reach the 
surface of the ground. In some cases, however, the body is buried 
upright, and in a bent or sitting posture. The grave is of an oval or 
elliptical shape, as might be expected ; but what is very remarkable, the 
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body wlicn laid strai^^ht always has its feet to the cast and head to the 
west, as thonj^h to be able to welcome the rising sun. 

ilourning seems to be a very prevalent custom among all the natives, 
and they show by their ado]>tion of pretty nearly the same mode a 
common bond which seldom appears in any otl^r of their ways and 
actions. There are two fashions which take the lead of all otliers, one in 
which red and blue colours are used, and the other in which white h 
most conspicuous. Tliesc colours arc painted on the face in streaks oJ 
various forms, strongly suggestive of the tattooing of the New Zealanders ; 
but sometimes laid on in such a way that the nose is half of one colom 
and liidf of anotlier. 

Tlie w'oraen arc said to restrict their exhibitions of grief to the colour? 
alone, ])ut the men extend their signs of woe to plastering tluj head with 
white clay, which their respect will not allow them to remove ; time 
alone has the power of assuaging their sorrow by crumbling the nightcap 
to pieces. As the women work or hunt for food while the men sit in the 
wurley all day, this excess of pain and grief is probably nothing more than 
an excess of laziness^ especially as it lasts from one to two months at a 
time. The red earth or ruddle is found in one spot only in tlie northern 
country, somewhere near the gorge in the Hayward Range. This is much 
celebnited, and is sought after by every tribe far and near ; and although 
these tribes arc hostile to each other, and on any other occasion to meet 
would be to fight, like the North- American Indian and his “ Pipc-stonc 
Quarry,” the Huddle plain is neutral ground on which Bushmen foes may 
meet and dig in harmony. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Polynesian Surgeons— Figian treatment— A shipwrecked Figian— Samoan Priests and Doctors— 
Samoan physics— Polynesian Disease-makers— Namaqu an cruelty— Left to dic--Savage arithmetic 
— Birtcring for Sheep— The Abiadiongs— A Pawnee MJ).— An Indian Sawbones— A medicine 
dance— An Indian vapour bath — Cupping three Queens — What is expected of a Physician — 
Hints to Travellers in the East— Stimulants to be avoided in t'lc East— Cold water bathing in 
Nubia. 

HE science of surgery and medicine, as practised among 
savages, foims not tlic least curious and interesting feature 
in the story of their lives. Since tlicy have as a rule no 
belief in natural or unavoidable death, it follows that 
natural or unavoidable sickness, as being the agents of death, are no more 
faithfully entertained. Unlike us, who have a name for the thousand ills 
that afflict us — from tooth-rash to elephantiasis — the savage lias hut one 
name for all the diseases he is acquainted with, and that one name is — the 
devil. Ague — and it is the devil within the man shaking his limbs ; 

rheumatism, myriads of tiny imps arc under the skin nibbling the 
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wretched RufTcrcr’a hones ; stomach-ache, tooth-ache, head-ache it is tli 
devil, and nobody and nothing else. 

The business of the witch-doctor, or the groe-gree man, is to eject th 
devil from his patient — by lair means or foul as soon as possible. Di^ 
persof] through various preceding chapters instances of the way in whic 
the (3jectioii is attempted have already been given ; wo have witnesse 
how the Indian medicine-man operated on the sick baby, and on tli 
unliKiky little girl who had a stitch in her side ; how the Dayak docti 
(;h(jated the devil and laid a tra]) for, caught, and replaced his patient 
d(3partiTig spirit of life; how the Patagonian (piack attempted the cure ( 
the Patagonian inlant. The medic.al and surgical customs of many savaj; 
nations, however, remain yet to be noticed. Let us see how they ti 
lat( 3 ly manage 'd such things in Polynesia. 

A fratitiired limb they set without mucli trouble : applying splinters < 
bamboo cane to the sides, and bind'ng it up till it was healed. A disloei 
lion they usually succeeded in reducing, but the other parts of the 
surgical practice Avero marked by a rude promptness, temerity, and ba 
biirism almost incredible. A man one day fell from a tree and dislocati 
some part of his nock. His companions, on perceiving it, instantly toe 
him up; one of them placed his head between his own knees, and held 
firmly, Avhile the others, taking hold of his body, twisted the joint into il 
proper place. 

On another occasion, a number of young men in the district of Pan 
Avere carrying large stones suspended from each end of a pole across the 
shoulders (their usual mode of carrying a burden) ; one of them so injure 
the vertebra) as to be almost unable to move ; he had, as they expressc 
it, fate ie tua^ broken the back. His felloAV-AVorkmcn laid him flat on h 
lace on the grass, one grasped and pulled his shoulders, and the other h 
legs, Avhile a tliird actually pressed Avith both knees his Avhole Aveigi 
upon the back Avhere the bones appeared displaced. (3n being asked Avh; 
tlu'y Avere doing, they coolly replied that they Avere only straightening tl 
man^s back, av ‘nch had been broken in Avith carrying stones. The ve 
tebrie ap]X’ared to be replaced, they bound a long girdle repeatedly roui. 
his body, led )iiin home, and without any other treatment he Avas in 
short time able to resume his employment. 

Th(' operation of trepanning they sometimes attempted, and say the 
haAX' practised Avith success. It is reported that there are persons liviii 
in the Island of Borabora, on whom it has been performed, or at least 
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operation very much rcscmhliug it : the hones of the skull having been 
Iracturcd in battle, they have cleared away the skin and coverings, and, 
liaviiig* removed the fractured piece of bone, have carefully titled in a 
: piece of cocoa-nut shell and replaced the covering and skin, on tlie healing 
; of Avhich the man lias recovered. I never saw any individual who liad 
i niiilergonc this operation, but from the concurrent testimony of the people 
; 1 have no doubt they have performed it. 

It is also related by Stedmau, that on some occasions when the brain has 
injured as well as the bone, they have opened the skull, taken out 
the injured portion of tlie brain, and, having a pig ready, have killed it, 
t<ikeu out the pig’s brains, put them in the man’s head, and covered tlicm 
up. They persist in stating that this has been done, but add tliat the 
poi sons always became furious with madness and died. 

The sick man finds small compassion in Eigi. If he is not very sick 
lie is left to recover as he may, but the patience of his relations is soon 
exhausted. This does not seem to arise so much from inhumanity of 
disposition as from the miserable belief that some evil spirit has a hand 
ill the business, and that as long as life remains in the ill conditioned 
body, the demon will be lurking about, and may presently attack another 
victim. They are a wonderfully mattcr-of-fact peoph', and do not scruple 
to make urgent representations to the invalid of the peril he is threatening 
his relations with by this vacillating temper^ — neither getting well nor 
dying: “You don’t seem to mend in the least, in fact you are looking dis- 
gustingly ill this morning, where’s the use of holding out? If you arc 
to die, why not do it at once ? lie reasonable and lot some one liclp you 
out of your misery.” 

Gentle and simple experience the same treatment. Mr. Williams 
relates the case of a Princess of Nakembo, who fell sick. The aid of the 
best native doctors was secured, large offerings made to the gods, and a 
temple begun, to secure their favour, but all was in vain. Eich puddings 
irom sixteen to twenty-one feet in circumference were made, and through 
the priests sacrificed to the gods, but, despite all, the princess grew worse, 
and it was formally resolved to do her the charitable office of strangula- 
tion, when the missionaries interfered, took charge of and cured licr. 
The same authority also quotes the case of a woman of Somosomo, who 
was in a very abject state through the protracted absence of her husband, 
Eor five weeks, though tAVO women lived in the same house, she lay 
uncared for, becoming reduced to a mere skeleton. Aih‘r this she had 
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food and medicine from the missionaries and improved. One morning, 
however, as a servant was carrying her her breakfast he met a funeral 
party who told him to lake the breakfast back. The man could then 
remember that on tlie previous day he had found an old woman at the 
house of the invalid who made no secret of her errand but openly dc- 
elared, “I came to see my friend and enquire if she was ready to be 
strangled, but as she is strong wx will not strangle lier yet.” As the 
sequel proved, the old murderess soon altered her mind. 

Another instance given of the extraordinary treatment the sick and 
afflicted of Tigi receive at tlie hands of their fellows concerns a na- 
tive sailor. Tluirc was a violent storm, and the unfortunate in ques- 
tion witli several otliers wxre spilt into the sea, and, as was thought, 
perished every one. This one man, howxvcr, managed to support himself 
by swimming till, utterly exhausted, he reached one of a licet of canoes, 
and managed to pull himself aboard unperccived. One would have 
thouglit that liis first act would have been to make himself known to liis 
brother mariners, but he was a Pigian among Pigians and knew the pro- 
bable fate that awaited him. As day broke the man was discovered ; a 
short council was held, and it being universally agreed that tlicre was 
something higlily mysterious that this one should be saved while the rest, 
including the owner of the ship, who wxs a prince, should bo lost, and 
that since ho himself could give no better account of his escape than tliat 
“lie swam,” the best course would be to knock him on the head and 
throw him overboard. One of the crew, however, presently recognized the 
wrecked man as a very skilful sailor, and the craft being short lianded, it 
was finally resolved to let him live, provided he at once took the great 
steer oar and steered the vessel. To handle the steer oar of a Pigian 
canoe is work for a very strong man. IS'everthclcss the poor man, weak 
and trembling from his long immersion, obeyed and steered the vessel 
through a long and tedious voyage, when, more dead than alive, ho was 
emn ied ashore and housed in a shed. Here he remained till he was nearly 
W'dl, when, unluckily, on the very eve of the ship putting to sea 
again he showed symptoms of a relapse. “ IN'o one could bo spared to look 
alter the invalid, and to take him on the canoe might give him pain 
and inconveniciice his friends; they therefore concluded that it would be 
lln‘ best plan to strangle him, which purpose they, with his own consent, 
c-ni d out. They kissed and wept over him! strangled, buried and 
mn .i . :: ' 1 for him ; and the next day set out on their voyage.” 
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Tborc is, however, a dreadful charge laid at the door of the Figian sick 
— a charge which Europeans who have lived amongst them declare to 
be net without foundation. Actuated by inexplicable motives tlu'y Avill, 
by lying on the mats of their friends, and by handling their clothing and 
cooking utensils, endeavour to communicate the disease wdth which they 
arc afllictcd. If this true the anxiety of the Figian to see a sick rela- 
ti\'e comfortably entombed is in a great measure accounted for. 

Turner, the Polynesian missionary, relates that when a Samoan falls 
sick his friends take a present to the priest : he says ho will pray to the 
god for recovery ; and then he goes to the sick person, and anoints with 
oil the part affected. He uses no particular oil. 'When he sits down he 
calls some one of the family to hand him some oil, and dipping his liaiid 
into the cup, passes it gently over the pait two or three times. Ho 
medicines arc used for the sick : if tlio body is hot, tlicy go and lie 
down in cold -water ; if cold, they kindle a lire and Avarm tliemselves. 
After death the friends of the deceased arc anxious to know the cause 
of death : they go Avith a present to the priest, and beg liini to get the 
dead man to speak, and confess the sins Avhich caused his death. The 
priest may be distant from the dead body, but ho pretends to summon the 
spirit, and to have it Avithin him. He speaks in his usual tone, and tells 
him to say before them all Avhat he did to cause his death. Then lie (tlio 
priest) Avhirics out in a Aveak faltering voice a reply, as if from tlio spirit 
of the departed, confessing that he stole cocoa nuts from sindi a place, or 
that he lished at some particular spot forbiddmi by the king, or that lie 
ate the fish Avhieh was the iucamalioii of his family god. As the priest 
Avhincs out somctliing of this sort, he manages to vscpieezc out some tears, 
and sob and cry over it. The friends of tlie departed feed relieved to 
know the cause, get up and go home. At deatli, one Avill say to liis 
friend, “I’m going to the moon — think of me as being there.” Anotheu’ 
Avill say, “I’m going to he a star;” and mentions the particular part 
of the heavens Avherc they are to look for him. Another will say, “ I 
shan’t go aAvay — I sliall remain in the grave, and be here Avitli you.” 
Thus tlioy seem to think they have only to choose Avherc their disembodied 
spirits arc to go after deatli. Tlioy tell of a Tokelau man Avlio Avent up 
to the moon, and have their tale also of “the man in the moon.” They 
say, too, that the moon is the special residence of tlio kings and priests of 
Tokelau. The stars they believe to be the spirits of the departed. AVhen 
the full moon begins to Avane they suppose that it is being eaten by the 
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inluiLitants of the region. From the new moon until tlio full tlicy 
consider that the food is growing again. An eclipse of the moon is 
thought to he some sudden calamity destroying the food of the departed 
hings, and occasions special concern; and prayers and a meat offering of 
grat(;d cocoti nut arc immediately presented to ^thelr great god Tui 
Tokelau to avert the evil. As the eclipse passes off, tliey think it is all 
owing to their prayers. 

The Samoans never had recourse to any internal remedy, except an 
emetic, which they sometimes tried after having eaten a poisonous fish. 
Soimdimes, jiii(‘es from tlie hush were tried; at other times, the patient 
drank water until it was njeeted; and on some occasions, mud, and even 
tlio most unmentioiiahle filth was mixed up, and tidceii as an emetic 
drauglit. Latterly, as tlieir intereonso with Tongans, Figians, Tahitians, 
and Sandwich Islanders increased, they made additions to their pharma- 
copoda of juices from the bush. As in Egypt, each disease had its 
particular ])hysieian. Shampooing and anointing the affi'cted part of the 
body with scimted oil by the native doctors was common ; and to this 
charms w('re frequently added, consisting of some flowers from the bush 
done up in a piece; of native cloth, and put in a conspicuous place in the 
thill eh, ov(‘r the patient. I^ow, however, European medicines arc eagerly 
sought liner; so much so, that every missionary is obliged to have a 
(lisp('iis;iry, and to set apart a certain hour every day to give advice and 
medicine to the sick. As the Samoans supposed disease to be occasioned 
liy the wruth of some particular deity, their principal desire, in any 
difliciilt case, was not for medicine, hut to ascertain the cause of the 
ciihimlty. The friends of the sick went to the high-pricst of the village, 
lie was sure to assign some cause ; and, whatever that was, they were all 
anxiety to have it removed as the means of restoration. If he said they 
Were to give up a canoe to the god, it was given up. If a piece of land 
was asked, it was juissed over at once. Or if he did not wish anything 
Irem llie ]>arly, ho would lU'ohahly toll them to assemble tho family, 
“confess, niid throw out.’’ In this ceremony each member of the family 
ooulessi'd his enmos, and any judgments which, in anger, he had invoked 
on the family, or upon the particular member of it then ill; and as a proof 
that lu revoked all such imprecations, he took a little water in his mouth 
and spurted it out towards the person who was sick. The custom is still 
bi pi u[) h^, manj , and the sick bed of a dear friend often forms a confes- 
siomd, b.dorc which loug-couccalcd and most revolting crimes are disclosed. 
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In surgery tlicy lanced ulcers with a shell or a shark’s tooth, and, 
ill a similar way, bled from the arm. Tor iiilhimmatory swellings, they 
sometimes tried local bleeding, but shampooing and rubbing with oil were 
and arc still the more common remedies in such cases. Cuts tliey waslicd 
in the sea and bound up with a leaf. Into wounds in the scalp they blew 
llio smoke of burnt clfcstmit wood. To take a barbed spear from the arra 
or leg, they cut into the limb from the opposite side, and pushed it right 
llirongh. Amputation they never attempted. The treatmi'iit of the sick 
’u’as, as it is now, invaiiably humane, and all that could be expected. 
Tlicy wanted for no kind of food, wliicli they might desire by night or 
<l;iy, if it was at all in the power of llieir IViends to procure it. In the 
event of the disease assuming a dangerous form, messengers were dis- 
patched to frieuds at a distance that they might have an opportunity 
of heing in time to see and say farewell to a departing relative. This is 
still the custom. The greater the rank, the greater the stir and muster 
about the sick of friends from tlie neighbourhood and from a distance. 
Everyone who goes to visit a sick friend suppored to he near death takes 
with him a present of a hne mat or some other kind of valuable property 
as a farewell expression of regard. Among the worldly minded, whoso 
interests centre in this life, this heaping together of property by the 
bedside of a dying relative is still in liigli repute. 

Of all classes of savage ‘‘ J^rystcry-incn,” rain-makers, thunder-makers, 
fly-makers, etc., the most singular of all, perhaps, are those denominated 
disease-makers. Amongst the Tannese, of Tolynesia, these men arc feared 
and wo rsl lipped as gods. They arc supposed to he able to create disease 
and death by noliak burning. IN'ohak is literally rubbisli, or refuse of 
food, which tlicse diseaHe-malcers arc continually searching after. The 
people therefore take every precaution, by burning or throwing into the 
sea all the rubbish they find lying about, to prevent those men from 
getting it. Should a disease-maker find the skin of a laiiana, ho rolls it 
up in a leaf, and wears it all day hanging round his neck, so that the 
people may see it ; who say to each other, Tie has got something ; he 
will do for somebody at night.” After wearing it all day long, ho takes 
it home in the evening, and scrapes some hark off a trcie ; he mixes this 
up with i]\e lanana skin, and rolls it up tightly in a leaf, and then puts 
one end of it close cnoug]i to the fire to cause it to singe and smoulder, 
and burn away very gradually. How, when a Tannese falls ill, he is fully 
persuaded some disease-maker is burning his nohak^ so that he provides 
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himself with a nidc kind of liora, made out of some perforated shell. 
This shell he j^ets some one prcserit to blow for him, and this is fully 
understood by the disease-maker to mean that the sick man wishes hiiii to 
discontinue tlie burninj;, and also, that a present shall be sent to him the 
next morniiii,^ so that when the disease-maker hears the shell blown, he 
says ^ ) his friends, That is the man whose rubbish I am burning’, he is 
ill ; let us stop ])iirning, and see what present ho will bring in the morn- 
ing.’’ The siek man faitlifully keeps his promise, and, in the morning, 
some present is made — pigs, mats, and such like. Whereupon the 
disc'ase-m.'iker promises he will do all he can to prevent the rubbish being 
again huj’ned. Should a person die, his friends suppose that the disease- 
makers were not ph’ast'd with tin) presents made, and burned his rubbish 
to the end. Wln'ii it is all burned tliey believe the person will die. Nor 
do the disease-makers seem to be the impostors, for should one of the craft 
iall ill, he fully believes some one is burning his noliahj and he blows the 
kIk'U, and makes tlie presents as readily as the rest. 

Cruel and abominable as arc many of the Polynesian methods of dis- 
posing of their siek and aged, that there is ‘‘in lowest depths a deeper 
still,” many Afriean tribes furnish an illustration. In an early part of 
this volume incnlion has ])een made of the poor old Pakalai, wlioin Du 
Chaillu met, and who was “turned out to die.” Such eases are not 
without paralh'l. Ihirelicll (piotes such a ease, as docs Moffat, as occur- 
ring among the Naimupias. Tliis latter gentleman was informed that in 
a certain part of the forest there was an old woman scpiatting all alone 
and seemingly dying. 

“On reaching tlie spot we beheld an object of heartrending distress. 
It was a vencruhh^ looking old woman, a living skeleton, sitting with her 
licad k'aning on lior knees, ^lic appeared terrilied at our presence, and 
espi'cially at me. She tried to rise, but, tremhling with weakness, sunk 
again to tlie eartli. 1 addressed her by the name wliicli sounds sweet in 
every eliim', and charms even the savage car, ‘My motlier, fear not, we 
arc' friends and Avill do you no harm.’ I put several questions to her, hut 
she appeared either speechless or afraid to open her lips. I again repeated 
‘ Pray matlier Avho arc you and how do you come to be in this situation ?’ 
to wliich slie replied ‘ 1 am a Avoman, I have been here four days, my 
children have left me here to (be.’ ‘Your children?’ I interrupted. 
‘ Vis,' raising lier hand to her shrivelled bosom, ‘my own children, three 
sous and tAvo daughters. They are gone,’ pointing Avilh licr finger, ‘ to 
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yonder blue mountain, and have left me to die.* Mnd pray why did 
tlicy leave you?* I enquired. Spreading out her hands she replied, ‘ I am 
old, you see, and I am no longer able to serve them ; when they kill game 
I am too feeble to help them carry homo tlic flc‘sh. I am not able to 
gather wood to make fire, and I cannot carry their children on my back 
as I used to do.* This last sentence was more than I eould bear, and 
lliongh my tongue was cleaving to the roof of my mouth for Tvant of 
water, this reply opened a fountain of tears. I remarked that I was 
surprised that she had escaped the lions which seemed to abound and to 
have approached very near the spot where slic was. Slie took liold of 
the skin of her left arm with her lingers and raising it up as one would 
do a loose linen, slic added, ‘ I hear the lions, but tlicrc is nothing on me 
that they would cat; I have no flesh on me for tliem to scent.* At this 
moment the waggon drew near which greatly alarmed her, for she sup- 
posed that it \vas an animal. Assuring her that it would do her no hann, 
I said that as I could not stay I would put her into the waggon and take 
her with mo. At this remark she became convulsed with teri'or. Others 
addressed her, but all to no cflect. She replied that if we took her and 
left her at another village they would do the same thing again. ^ It is 
our custom, I am nearly dead, I do not want to die again.’ The sun was 
now piercingly hot; the oxen were raging in the yoke and we ourselves 
nearly delirious, landing it impossible to influence the woman to move 
without running the risk of her dying convulsed in our hands, wo col- 
lected a quantity of fuel, gave her a good supply of dry meat, some tobacco, 
and a knife, with some other articles, telling lier wo should return in two 
days and stop the night, when she would be able to go with ns ; only she 
must keep up a good fire at night as the lions would smell the dried flesh 
if they did not scent her.** 

Here is another case ; the victim this time is a child, and her persecu- 
tors the !Makalolo, likewise a South African tribe. 

“The rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services, and a 
poor person Avho has no relatives will seldom ho supplied even with water 
in illness, and Avhen dead will be dragged out to be dovoiirod by the 
hycenas instead of being buried, llelativos alone will condescend to touch 
a dead body. It would be easy to enumerate instances, of inhumanity 
which I have witnessed. An interesting looking girl came to my waggon 
one day in a state of nudity, and almost a skeleton. >Sho was a captive 
from another tribe and had been neglected by the man who claimed her. 
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J laving supplied licr wants I made en{]_iiiiy for him, and found that he had 
been imsiiceessful in raising a crop of corn and had no food to give her. 

I voliiiiteorcd to take lier, but he said he would allow me to feed her dhd 
make her fat, and tlion he would take her away. I protested against this 
heartlessness, ind as ho said ho would not part with his child I was pre- 
cluded from attending to her wants. In a day or two she was lost sight of; 
she had gone out a little way from the town and being too weak to retuiTi 
had been cnudly left to i)(‘rish. Another day I saw a poor boy going to the 
water to drink, a])parently in a starving condition. This case I brought 
befoi'o the chief in (council and found that his emaciation Avas ascribed to 
disease and want combined. He w'as not one of the ^lakalolo, but a 
member of a subdued tribe. 1 showed them that any one proJessing to 
claim a child and refusing proper nutriment Avould be guilty of his death. 
Sekelelu decided that the owner of this boy should give up his alleged 
I'lglit rather than destroy the child. AVhen I took him he was so far gone 
as to be in the cold stage of starvation, but was soon brought round by a 
little milk given three or four times a day. On leaving Linyauti I handed 
liim ovi'i’ to the charge of Sekeletu, who feeds his servants very well.” 

One’s only suuree of consolation is that among this and neighbouring 
tribes intelleet is at so low a par that it is more than probable that they 
are mainly iiiiluenccd by a horror of the sight of death, and not by mo- 
tives of seltishiu'ss or wanton inhumanity. ^Morcoyt r, if it were attempted 
to iini)art a knowledge of medicine to them, it is doubt! ul if in their pro- 
found obtuseness they would not inflict much more injury than work good 
on a patieut that might come under their hands. One thing is certain, if 
tlu! following instance furnished by the traveller Galt on may be relied 
on, their -iirithnu lical capabilities would have to be greatly cultivated and 
iiu})roved before they could be entrusted with the admeasurement of 
drugs ; a drop more or less of which kills or cures. 

“They have no way of distinguishing days, but reckon by tlie rainy 
season, the dry season, or the pignut season. When in(iuiries are made ' 
about how many days’ journey off a place may be, their ignorance of all 
numerical ideas is very annoying. In practice, wdiatever they may possess 
in their huiguage, they certainly use no numeral giuater than three. 
When they wish to express four, they take to their fingers which arc to 
them as formidable instruments of calculation as a sliding rule is to an 
English sehof.'lboy. They puzzle very much after five, because no spare 
hmid remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are required for units. 
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Yet they seldom lose oxen; the way in which they discover the lose 
of one is not by tlic number of the herd being diminished, but by tlio 
absence of a face they know. When bartering is going on each sheep 
must bo paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco to be 
the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Damara to 
^ take two sheep and give him four sticks. I have done so iiud seen a man 
first put two of the sticks apart and take a sight over tlumi at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied liimself that that one was 
honestly paid for, and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks 
remained in baud to settle the account for the other sheep, he would ho 
afllictcdwitli doubts; the transaction seemed to come out too pat to be correct, 
and he woaild refer back to tlie first couple of sticks and thou liis mind got 
hazy and confused, and wandcr(‘d from one sheep to the other, and ho 
broke off the transaelion until two sticks were put into his Inmd and one 
sheep driven away, and then the other two sticks given him end the 
second sheep driven away. When a Damara’s mind is Ixmt upon number 
it is too much occupied to dwell upon (Quantity ; thus, a heifer is brought 
from a man for ten sticks of tobacco ; his large hands being both spread 
out upon the ground and a stick placed upon each finger, he gathers up 
the tobacco ; the size of the mass pleases liiin and the bargain is struck. 
You Hum want to buy a second lieifor: tlic same process is gone througli, 
but half sticks instead of whole ones arc put upon his fingers ; the man 
is equally satisfied at the time, but occasionally finds it out and complains 
the next day. Once while I Avatcliod a Damara floundering hopelessly in 
a calculation on one side of mo, I observed Dinah my spaniid equally 
embarrasod on the other. vShe was overlooking lialf a dozen of lier now 
born puppies whick liad been removed two or three times from her, and 
her anxiety was excessive as she tried to find out if they were all pi-esent 
or if any were still missing. She kept puzzling and running her eyes 
over them backwards and fonvards but could not satisfy liersidf. She 
evidently had a vague notion of counting, but the figure was too large 
for her brain. Taking tlie two as tlicy stood, dog and Damara, and com- 
parison reflected no great honour on tho man.” ^ 

The came gentleman had a very narrow escape of falling into tlie merci- 
less hands of a Damara dentist. 

“ I had occasion to make inquiries for a profi'ssional gentleman, a 
dentist, as one of my teeth had ached so horribly that I could hardly 
endure it. He was employed at a distance, but I subsequently witnessed, 
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tliougli I (lid not myself undergo, the exercise of his sidll. He brought a 
piece of the back sinew' of a sheep, which forms a kind of catgut, and 
tied this round tlio uiiliuppy tooth, and the spare end of the catgut was 
wound round a stout i)iec(.‘ of stick, and this he rolled up tight to the 
tooth, and then pre.'-.(Ml wdih all liis force agtiiiist tlie jaw till something 
gave way. I saw the w'retched patient sitting for the rest of the day 
Vvdth Ids lu'ad bctw'ccn his kiuacs and Ids hands against his temples.” 

Tluj Mbo(‘s and Kalabi'eso of Western AlViea hold very curious notions 
respecting tin; administering of doctor’s drugs. When they hury their dead 
lli(i sfjii'ow’ing fi ieiids place a tube in tlie (‘urth (communicating wdth the 
body of the deceased, and dowm this tube they, in after times, pour palm 
wine and other Ii([:dds fur the sustenance of the soul of the departed, and 
oven medicines, wddeh ]i])ations th(‘y imagine will produce the same efiect 
upon tlie olfiner as though Jihsorhed by himself. Thus an Kboc will come 
to a surg(‘on, “ Doctor, mo si(dvcc;” and when given the proper medicine, 
that otlicial must watidi the applicant take the dose on the spot, or he will 
adiniidstcr it to tlie shade of Ids father, making the parental benefits to 
(ionlinue even after death ; but strange to say, if given a bottle of nun lie 
])e('<omi‘s siiddi'iily oblivious of his father’s grave, and forgetting that the 
aslics of the di'[i:irtod may probably appnndate rum as much as palm wine 
and that tlie paternal (.da\' may likewise rccj^nire to ho moistened, pours 
it dowm his owm thorax with the most lively gestures expressive of satis- 
faction. 

A pi'rson styled an Ahiadiong, or sorcerer, is ahvays consulted in cases 
of sickness, dculh, or capital crime, to find out the individual who has 
hrought the malady on his ncighljour. Ife is reputed to derive his 
knowdc'dgi' by c'diication, but is not the liearer of a diploma, save one 
in Ids titl(‘. The ^Vbiadiong s(piats Idmseif beside the sick man — rc- 
p('ats a number of iiicautatious — tosses strings of beads he has in his 
baud as an append to the s])irit he invokes — rubs the heads alternately 
on bis own body and that of the sick man — cogitates and decides. 
Sometimes tlie di'cidoii is settled liy a little copper Palarcr before- 
hand ; and, as llu' Egbo law gives to the possessor of its privileges 
an unlimited ])uwa*r in this respect, it may be imagined what scenes of 
blood the sAstmu e. calcs and fosters. Alia-lok is the title which, in this 
(ounlry, i-’ given to a doctor of medudne ; Imt the Xalahccso have little 
taith in drugs, and surgical operations arc generally performed by the soft 
sex. These are confined to two species of cupping— the dry and the 
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bloody — and to enema administering. The dry cupping is effected with 
a pyreform-calabash upon the breasts of women, whose bodies are elialked 
over at the same time, to force them to maturity. Razors arc used as 
scarificators in moist cupping the side and temples of persons labouring 
iiiid(;r, what they su^)poso to be, congestive diseases. Ulcers are usually 
dressed by a piece of leaf passed round tlie diseased part, and fastened 
by a bamboo stem. A poison beau, with a string tliroiigh a liole bored in 
it, is freipicntly Avorn as a onrative ju-ju round a sore leg — only a modifi- 
cation of the similia siuiilthtis curcxnlur system. Perhaps it is to carry out 
a like idea that dogs are buried in the ground wi^b their hi'ads above tlic 
ground, where the poor creatures spend tlirce or four days before iiatiiio 
coiupiors tlieir power of life, for during this time they are allowed no 
food. These dogs arc generally impounded so bedbro the door of the sick 
man. Wlicn smallpox prevails in some places tiny dot their bodies over 
with spots of chalk, perhaps to make the demon of disease believe tliat 
tln^y have previously beem visited with a skin affection, and that his 
ground is already occupied. 

It seems easy to set up as M.D. among the Indians of IS’orth America. 

‘‘Any ignorant idler who takes it into liis lunul to become a doctor gives 
notice of it to the Pawnee world, by assuming a solemn deportment, 
W'caring liis robe with the hair outwards, and Icaniiiig to make a noise in 
tlie throat, which is distinctive of his profession and wliitdi I'oscmblcs the 
sound made by a person who is gargling for the relaxed uvula. Hero his 
medical studios and aecomplishmoiits end; and liis reputation depends 
entirely upon the result of liis first attempts, aud must evidently bo 
altogetlicr fortuitous.” 

This is the evidence of the traveller !^EulTay, and he furtb.er goes on to 
back his opinion by quoting two instances of surgical practice that came 
under his personal observation. 

“In great cases, such as a broken leg or mortal disease of a chief, the 
medicine-men are called in to assist Avith tlicir mummery, but the treat- 
ment of ordinary diseases by these practitioners will be understood by my 
noting down accurately Avliat took place at the daily and nightly visit of 
the doctor who attended our chief’s lodge. The patient Avas one of tlie 
children gradually and certainly dying from shameful maltreatment under 
the hooping-cough. It should however bo remembered in exculpation of 
the Galen, that the parents fed the child tliroe or four times a day Avith 
enormous meals of half boiled maize or buffalo meat, each of Avhich 
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acting as an emetic enabled the -wretched little sufferer to swallow its 
successor. 

‘‘The learned doctor stalked into the lodge with all the dignilied im- 
portance of the most practised pulse-feeler, rarely deigning to salute the 
parents or other inhabitants. Ho then stooped down over the child, took 
a little earth in his hand which he inoistencd with saliva, and with the 
precious mixture thus formed, he anointed the shoulders, the forehead, 
and other parts of tlio child, especially the pit of the stomach; then ap- 
proaching his mouth, to this last, and covering with liis robe his own head 
and the person of his patient, he commenced the gargling operation, to 
which I hav(^ before alluded. This 1 have known him frerpicntly to con- 
tinue for three or four hours at the time, when he left the unfortunate 
sutferer as he found him without having used friction or embrocation, or 
administering medicine of any kind whatcvxr. 

It only remains to add respecting the disciples of iRscnlapius, that if 
the patient recovers, their fame is blazed abroad, and they receive in horses, 
miiat, blankets, etc., a fee much higher in proportion to the wealth of any 
of the parties tlian was ever given to Sir Astley Cooper, or Sir Henry 
Halford. If the patient dies, the doctor is considered “had medicine,’^ 
and generally loaves the profession for a year or two, during which time 
ho pursnes the ordinary avocations of stealing, hunting, or fighting, until 
his ill name is forgotten or some fortunate incident has obtained for him 
a whitewashed reputation. 

“ I learned that in a linnt a good many Indians had been bruised 
or wounded, and several liorses killed. Among those who wc^i'c hurt 
was a eliief of some distinction; he had a few ribs and one of his 
arms broken. Tlic setting of this last, together with the completion of 
his wound-dressing, was to he accompanied with much ceremony, so I 
determined to he a spectator. I went accordingly to his lodge where a 
great erowd was already assembled and with some difficulty made my 
way through to the inner circle. Hot being quite sure that I was per- 
mittt'd to see tliesc mysteries, and being fully aware of the danger of 
breaking even nnintenlionallj’ any of their medicine rules, I kept myself 
as quii‘1, and unobserved as possible. Eefore the lodge, and in the centre 
of the semi- circle, sat or rather reclined the wounded man, supported by 
om^ or two packs of skins. On each side of him wore a row of his kin- 
dred! ; the cld('r warriors occupied the front, the younger the second places, 
and bi'hind them, close to the lodge, the boys, squaws, etc. A profound 
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silence was observed, and when all the medicine men and relatives had 
arrived and taken their seats, a groat medicine pipe was brought and 
passed round with the usual ceremonial observance of a certain number ot 
to the earth, tlic buffalo-spirit, and the Great Spirit. The pipe 
\vas not handed to the wounded man, probably because he was supposed 
to bo for the time under the influence of a bad spirit, and therefore not 
entitled to the privileges of tlie medicine. ‘When this smoking ceremony 
was concluded, three or four of the doctors or conjurors and a few of the 
great medicine-mcn assembled round him ; the former proceeded to feel bis 
side and apply some remedy to it, while one of them set the arm, and 
bound it very strongly round with leather thongs. During this operation 
tlic mcdicine-mcn stooped over him and went tlirough sundry mummeries 
which I could not accurately distinguish. 

As soon as the bandages and dressings were completed they began a 
medicine dance around him. At first the movement was slow, and ac- 
companied by a low ordinary chant, but gradually botli ac(piircd violence 
and rapidity, till at length tlicy reached the liciglit of fuiy and frenzy. 
They swung their tomahawks round the head of tlic wounded man, rushed 
upon him with the most dreadful yells, shook their weapons violently in 
his face, jumped repeatedly over him, pretending each time to give liini 
tbo fatal blow, then checking it as it descended, and while once or twice 
I saw them push and kick Iiis limbs, one of the most cxcilcd struck him 
several severe blows on the breast. On inquiry, I learned that all these 
gesticulations were intended to threaten and banish the evil spirit which 
was supposed to have possessed him. AVhilc this was going on a comple te 
silence reigned throughout tlic crowd, none being j)crmittcd to dance or 
yell, except those actually engaged in the medicine ceremonies. 

AVliat, however, may he iTgardcd as the Indiaffs universal remedy for 
all ailments is the sweating bath and sudatory; these sudatories arc 
always near the village, above or below it, on the bank of the river. 
Tlicy are generally built of skins, in the form of a Crow or Sioux lodge, 
covered with buffalo skins sewed tight together, witli a kind of furnace 
in the centre ; or, in other words, in the centre of the lodge arc two walls 
of stone about six feet long, and two and a lialf apart, and about tliree 
feet high ; across and over this space between the two walls are laid a 
number of round sticks, on which the bathing crib is placed. Contiguous 
to the lodge, and outside of it, is a little furnace, something similar in the 
■':?ide of tlic bank, where the woman kindles a hot fire and heats to a red 
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luMt a number of largo stones, which are kept at these places for this 
particular purpose ; aiifl having tliem all in reaflincss, she goes home or sends 
word to inform her husband or other one who is waiting that all is ready, 
when he makes his apprsirancc entirely naked, though with a large buffalo 
robe wrapped around him. .He then cniers the L)dgo, and places himself 
in the basket Avilh his back towards the door of ' the lodge, when the 
s(pi(i\v brings in a lai’gc stone red-hot, between two slicks lashed together 
soinowluit in llio form of a pair of tongs, and, placing it under him, 
throws cold Avafer upon it, Avliieli raises a profusion of vapour about him. 
Ho is at once env(h)ped in a cloud of steam, and a Avoman or child will 
sit at a little distance and continue to dash Avator upon the stone, whilst 
the matron of tlio lodge is out, and imoparijig to make her appearance' 
Avith another heated stone; or he will sit and dip from a Avooden boAAd 
Avith a ladle made of the mountain-sheep’s horn, and throw upon the' 
heated stone, Avith his oAvn hands, the Avater Avliicli ho is draAviug through 
his lungs and pores tlu' next luonu'iit, in tlie elclcctablc and exhilarating 
vapour, as it distils tlirough the mat of Avild sage eind other medical and 
aroniati(‘- herbs wliich ho had strcAvcd oa'ct the bcttoin of his basket, and 
on whieli he reclines. 

During all this time.^ tlio lodge is shut perfectly tight, and he quaffs this 
delicious and renovating draught to his lungs Avith dceq)-drawu sighs, 
until ho is drenched in the most profuse degree of perspiration that can 
produced ; Avhen lie makes a signal, at Avhich the lodge is opened, and 
lie darts forth Avilh the speed of a frightened deer, and plunges headlong 
into the river, from Avliieh he instautly escapes again, wraps his robe 
around him, and makes as fast as possible for homo. Here his limbs arc 
Avlpcd dry and Avrapped close and tight Avithiii the fur of the buffalo robes, 
in Avliidi ho takes his nap, with his feet to the fire, then oils his limbs and 
hair Avith betir’s-prcase, dresses and plumes himself for a visit, a feast, a 
pavailo, or a council. 

-During jlr. Ih iicc’s travels through Abyssinia, and Avliilc ho Avas sojourn- 
ing in the dominions of her Majesty of Senuuar, one afternoon ho AAms 
scat (br to the palace, when the king told him that several of his avIa^cs 
A voro ill, and desired that he would give them his advice, Avhich he 
promise^! to do. JIc Avas admitted into a large square apartment, Axry ill- 
lighted, i'l which Averc about fifty Avomen, all perfectly black, Avithout an}' 
covering but a very narroAV piece of cotton rag about their waist. While 
he was musing Avhclher or not all these might be queens, or whether there 
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was any queen among them, one of them seized him by the hand and led 
him into another apartment ; this was much better lighted tlian the first. 
ITpSn a large bench, or sofa, covered with blue Surat cloth, sat three 
persons clothed from the neck to the feet with blue cotton shirts. 

One of these, whom Mr. Bruce found to bo the favourite, was about six 
feet high, and corpulent beyond all proportion. She seemed to him, next 
to the elephant and rhinoceros, to be the largest living creature he had 
ever met with. Her features were perfectly like those of a negro ; a ring 
of gold passed through her under lip, and weiglied it down, till, like a 
flap, it covered her chin, and left her teeth bare, which were very small 
and fine. The inside of her lip she had made black with antimony. Her 
cars reached down to her shoulders, and had the appearance of wings ; 
she had in each of them a large ring of gold, somewhat smaller than a 
man’s little finger, and about five inches in diameter. The weight of these 
had drawn down the hole where the car was pierced so much that three 
fingers might easily pass jdiovo the ring. 8hc had a gold neck -lace of 
several rows, one above another, to which 'were hung rows of sequin^ 
pierced. She had on her ancles tw'o manacles of gold, larger than any 
our traveller had ever seen upon the feet of felons, with which ho could 
not conceive it was possible for her to walk ; but afterwards be found the}- 
were hollow. The others were dressed pretty much in the same manner; 
only there was one who had chains which came from her ears to ilu- 
outside of each nostril, where they were fastened. There was also a ring 
put through the gristle of licr nose, and whhdi hung dowui to the opening 
of her mouth. It had altogether something of the appearance of a horse’s 
bridle. Upon his coming near them, the eldest put her hand to her mouth 
and kissed it, saying at tlic same time, in very vulgar Arabic, ‘‘ Xif-haick 
bowajali ?” How do you do, merchant ? Mr. Bruce never in bis life was 
more pleased with distant salutations than at this lime. He answered, 

Peace be among you ! I am a physician, and not a merchant.” Then* 
was not one part of their whole bodies, inside and outside, in which some 
of them had not ailments. The three queens insisted upon being blooded, 
which desire ;\rr. Bruce complied with, as it was an operation that 
required short attendance ; but, upon producing the lancets, their liearts 
failed them. They then all called out for the Tabange, which, in Arabic, 
means a pistol; but what they meant by this word was the cupping- 
instrument, which goes oif with a spring like the snap of a pistol. He 
had two of these, but not then in his pocket. He sent his servant home. 
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however, to bring one, and, that same evening, performed the operations 
upon the three queens with great success. The room was overflowed witli 
im effusion of royal blood, and the whole ended with their insisting uiion 
his giving tliem the instrument itself, which he was obliged to do, after 
cupping two of their slaves before them, who had no complaints, merely 
to shew them how the operation was to be performed. 

On anotlicr oceasi<jn there was recommended to his care a certain 
Welled Amlac. lie had witli liini two servants, one of whom, as well as 
his master, was ill with an inte rmitting fever. As our traveller was abun- 
dantly supi)Uc(l with every necessary, the only inconvciiienco he suffered 
by this was, that of bringing a stranger and a disease into his family, 
lieing, however, in a strange country himself, and daily standing in need 
of the assistance of its inhabitants, he perceived the policy of rendering 
services whenever opportunity offered; and, accordingly, received his two 
patients with the best possible grace. To this he was the more induced 
as ho was informed that Welled Amlac was of the most powerful, resolute, 
and best attended robbers in all Maitsha; that this man’s country lay 
directly in his way to the source of the Nile ; and that under his protec- 
tion lie might bid defiance to Woodage Asahcl, wdio w^as considered as the 
great obstacle to that journey. After several weeks’ illness the patient 
recovered. When he first carao to Mr. Erueo’s house, ho was but iu- 
ditfereiitly clothed; and having no change, his apparel naturally grew 
worse, so that when his disease had entirely left him he made a very 
beggarly up[)earancc indeed. One evening ^fr. Bruce remarked that ho 
could not go hoiiic to his own countiy without kissing the ground 
before the Iteghc, by whoso bounty he had been all this time supported, 
lie replied, Purely not;” adding that he was ready to go whenever Mr. 
Eriieo should think proper to give him his clothes. The latter imagined 
that AYelled Amlac might have brought with him some change of apparel, 
and delivered il into the custody of our traveller’s servant; but, on 
farther explanation, he found that his patient had not a rag but what was 
ou his back, and he plainly told Mr. Bruce, that he would rather stay in 
his Imiise all his life than be so disgraced before the world as to leave it 
after so long a stay, without his clothing him from head to foot; asking 
with much eoiilidcnce: “ What signifies your curing me, if you turn me 
out of your house like a beggar?” Mr. Bruce still thought there was 
something of jest in this, and meeting Ay to Aylo, told him, laughing, of 
ilie conveisation that had passed. There is do doubt,” answered he, 
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very gravely, '‘that you must clothe him ; it is the custom.” And his 
servant too.^^^ asked Mr. Bruce. “ Certaiiil)’, his servant too: and if he 
had ten servants that eat and drank in your house, you must clothe them 
nil.” — “I think,” rejoined our traveller, " that a physician, at this rate, 
had much better let his patients die than recover them at his own ex- 
pense.” — “ Yagoubo,” said his friend, "I see this is not a custom in your 
country, but here it invariably is, and if you would pass for a man of con- 
sequence you cannot avoid complying with it, unless you would make 
Welled Arabic jour enemy. The man is opulent, it is not for the value of 
the clothes, but he thinks his importance among liis neighbours is measured 
by the respect shewn him by the pcojdc afar off. Never fear, he will 
make you some kind of return ; and ns for liis clothes, 1 shall pay for 
them.” “ By no means,” replied Mr. Bruce ; " I think the custom so curious 
that the knowledge of it is worth tlie price of the clothes, and I assure 
you that, intending as I do to go thi'ough the ^laitsha, I consider it as a piece 
of friendship in you to hiivc brought me under this obligation.” After this 
explanation Mr. Bruce immediately procured the clothes ; a girdle, and a 
pair of sandals, amounting in the whole to about two guineas, which 
Welled Amlac received with the same indifference as if he had been pur- 
chasing them for ready money. He then asked for his servants’ clothes, 
which ho observed were too good, and that ho should take them for his 
own use when he arrived at Maitsha. 

In his capacity of physician Jilr. Bruce lays down certain simple rules 
to be observed by persons about to travel into far eastern countries ; and 
though a hundred years old, and more, the said advice is still wholesome, 
and may be used with advantage by whomsoever it may concern. 

Mr. Bruce’s first general advice to a traveller, is to remember well 
what was the state of his constitution before he visited these countries, 
and what his complaints were, if he had any; for fear frequently seizes 
upon the first sight of the many and sudden deaths we see upon our first 
arrival ; and our spirits arc so lowered by perpetual perspiration, and oiir 
nerves so relaxed, that we arc apt to mistake the ordinary symptoms of a 
disease, familiar to us in our own countiy, for the approach of one of 
those terrible distempers that are to hurry us in a few hours into eternity. 
This has a bad effect in the very slightest disorders ; so that it has become 
proverbial — If yoir think j’ou shall die 5’ou shall die. 

If a traveller finds that ho is as well after having been some time in 
ibis country as he was before entering it, his best way is to make no 
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innovation in his regimen, further than abating something in the 
q[uantity. Eut if he is of a tender constitution, he cannot act more 
wisely than to follow implicitly the regimen of sober healthy pebple 
of the country, without arguing upon European notions, or substituting 
what wc consider sueecdaneums to what we see used upon the spot. 
All spirits are to b(i avoided; even bark is better in water than in wine. 
The stomach being relaxed by profuse perspiration, needs something to 
strengthen, not to inflame, and enable it to perform digestion. Eor this 
reason (instinct we should call it, if speaking of bcast^ the natives of 
all eastern countries season every species of food, even the simplest 
and mildest rice, so much with spices, especially with pepper, as abso- 
lutely to blister a European palate. These powerful antiseptics pro- 
vidence has planted in these conulrics for Ibis use ; and the natives have, 
from the cailiost time, had recourse to them. And hence, in these 
dangerous climates, the natives arc as healthy as wc are in our northern 
ones. 

Our author lays it down, then, as a positive rule of liealth, that the 
warmest dishes the natives delight in arc the most wholesome strangers 
can use in the putrid climates of Lower Arabia, Abyssinia, Sennaar, 
and Egypt itself; and that spirits, and all fermented liquors, should be 
regarded as poisons ; and, for fear of temptation, not so much as be 
carried along with yon, unless as a inenstruuni for outward applications. 
Spring or riiniiing water, if you can find it, is to be your only drink. 
You cannot be too nice in procuring tliis article. Eiit as, on both coasts 
of the Ked Sea, you scarcely llud any but stagnant water, the way which 
our traveller practised, when at any place that allowed time and opportu- 
nity, was always this : he took a quantity of fino sand, washed it from 
the salt quality wdth which it was impregnated, and spread it upon a 
sheet to dry ; ho then nearly filled an oil-jar with water, and poured into 
it as mii(*h from a boiling kctllo as would serve to kill all the auimalcula 
and eggs that wcic in it. Ke then sifted the dried sand, as slowly 
as possilde, upon the siirfiico of the water in the jar, till the sand 
stood half a foot at the bottom of it; after letting it settle at night, 
he drew it off by a hole in the jar Avith a spigot in it, about an inch 
above the sand ; then threw the remaining sand out upon the cloth, 
and dried a.ul washed it again. This process is sooner performed than 
described. The water is as limpid as the purest spring, and little inferior 
to the finest Spa. Drink largely of this Avithout fear, according as your 
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appetite requires. By \iolcnt perspiration the aqueous part of your 
blood is thrown oif; and it is not spirituous liquor that can restore 
this* whatever momentary strength it may give you from another cause. 
When hot and almost fainting with weakness from continual perspiration, 
]\[r. Eruce has gone into a warm bath, and been immediately restored to 
strength, as upon first rising in the morning. 

In ITubia, never scruple to throw yourself into the coldest river or 
spring you can find, in whatever degree of heat you are. The rc'usoii 
of the ditfcrenco in Europe is that when, by violcmce, you have raised 
yourself to an extraordinary degree of heat, the cold water ‘in which yon 
plunge yourself checks your perspiration, and shuts your pores suddenly; 
the medium is itself too cold, and you do not use force suflicient to bring 
back the perspiration, which nought hut action occasioned : whereas, in 
lliesc warm countries, your perspiration is natural and constant, though 
no action he used, only from the temx)eraturo of the medium; tlicrerore, 
though your ])ores arc shut the moment you plunge yourself into the cold 
water, the simple condition of the outward air again cov(.‘rs you with 
pearls of sweat the moment you emerge; and you b('gin the expanse 
of the aqueous part of your blood afresh from the new stock that 
you have laid iu by your imniersiori. Eor this reason, if }-oii are well, 
deluge yourself from head to foot, even in the house, where the water is 
plentiful, by directing a servant to throw buckels \ipon you at h ast once 
a day, when you are hottest; not from any imagination that the water 
braces you, as it is called, for your bracings will last only for a very lew 
minutes: inundations will carry watery particles into your blood, though 
not equal to bathing in running streams, ’where the total immersion, the 
motion of the waiter, and the action of the limbs, all conspire to the 
benefit 3’ou arc in quest of. 

Do not fatigue yourself if possible. Exercise is not oitlicr so neccssury 
or so salutary hero as in Europe. Use fruits sparingly, especially if too 
ripe. The inusa, or banana, in Arabia Eelix, are loUcn-ripe when they 
are brought to you. Avoid ail sorts of. fruits exposed lor sale in tiie 
markets, as it has probably been gathered in the sun, and canied miles in 
it, and all its juices arc in a state of fermentation. Lay it first upon 
a table covered wdth a coarse cloth, and throw frequently a quantity 
of water upon it ; and, if you have an opportunity, giitlicr it in the dew 
of the morning before daw n of day, for then it is far better. 
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CIIAPTEIl XXL 

llrroditary piiMtos-A rornoan pirate flcet-Kajali Jtrooke and the piratos-A top-li job against the 
piahus - No iiviavlor >\ith tbe Dayaks— A freebooter captain— Dayak arms— liornean fighting 
tactii-n Advance of Sir J . lirooke’s troops— A debate about fighting-Poisoned arrows— Weapons 
of the Amazonian Indians-Tho blow-gun-A Bornean war dance-War trophics-IIcads, sculps, 
and brains -Horrible festivity— The Savages of North America. 

AIONdST the most warlike savages on the face of Iho earth 
must he counted the natives of the coast of Borneo. It 
would liavc been more correct, however, to have alluded 
to those redoubtable barbarians as the most warlike on 
11:0 f.icc of the sea rather than the earth; for the majority of their 
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conflicts take place in their ‘‘prahus^’ and sampans/’ and in pursuit 
of their regular and hereditary calling of pirates. Nor arc tlicy insig- 
iiificiiht in point of number; there are the Sarehus, the Sakarran, the 
lllaniin, the Balagniiii, each comprising a tribe many thousands strong, 
Miul sea-robbers to a man, woman, and child ; and, besides these, a 
w hole host of ragamuffin fellows, not respectable enough for the society 
of the great pirate community, and who, being joint-stock owners of a 
prahu, prowl round the coast, and snap up any trifle too insignificant for 
the commanders of the A'arioiis fleets ; for fleets tliey arc beyond (piestion. 
The prahu s of which the fleets arc composed arc long, commodious vessels, 
propelled by rowers, and carrying sometimes as many as a hundred men 
e:ieh. Sir J. Erooke, the celebrated ‘^Itajah of 'Sarawak,” once liad an 
opportunity of counting ninety-eight boats about to stai't on a piratical 
cruise, the crews of which, reckoned at the low compulation of Iwcnt}^- 
fivc men each, gave a grand total of nearly two Ihousand five liundred 
men. On tho same authority, tlic inicriial constiliition of tlicso rowers 
may be stated as follows: — Commanding cucli fleet is one man, who holds 
his higli post cither by virtue of high birth or riches; under any ciro-.m- 
stunccs, however, ho must possess bravery and cunning, otherwise, what- 
ever his station or right conferred by birth, he would very soon be put 
down, and a proper leader elected in his place. To each prahu tliorc is a 
captain and half a dozen potty oflicers, generally the captain’s relations, 
while all the rest — comprising about four-lifllis of the whole — arc slaves. 
Although, however, these latter arc more or less compelled to serve, they 
are not without their privileges. They have the right of plunder, which 
is indiscriminate, Avith certain exemptions — viz., slaves, guns, money, or 
any other heavy articles, together with the vefy finest descriptions of silks 
and cloths, belong to the chiefs and free portion of the crew ; with the 
rest the rule is first come first served. 

These woiThics arc indifterent to blood- shedding, fond of plunder, but 
fonder than all of slaves ; they despise trade, although its profits may b(‘. 
sliown to bo greater than those of sea-plunder, and look on tlieir calling 
as the noblest occupation of chiefs and free men. Their swords tlioy show 
with boasts, as having belonged to their ancestors, avIio were pirates, 
rcno'vncd and terrible in their day. AVithout doubt the chief support of 
the system arc the slaves they capture on tlic different coasts. If they 
attack an island, the A/omeii and children and as many men as they 
rcquiic, arc carried off. Every boat they take furnishes its quota of slaves ; 
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and when tlioy have collected a full cargo they visit another coast and 
dispose of it to the best advantage. For instance, a cargo of slaves 
captured on the oast coast of Borneo is sold in the west, and the slrtVes of 
the south find ready purchasers in the north. As the woolly-haired 
Papuas are generally prized by the natives, constant visits are made to 
New Guinea and the easternmost islands where tliey are procured and 
afterwards sold at liigh prices amongst any ^Lilay community. Ou 
<aic occasion Bajah Brooke met eighteen boats belonging to the luanuii 
pirates, and learned from their chiefs that they had been two years absent 
TTufu lionic ; and from the Papuan negro slaves on board, it was evident 
that their cruise had extended from the most eastern islands of the 
Arcliipelago to tlie north- wcstcTii coast of Borneo. 

Ifero is a picture of a pirate tlect drawn by Governor Brooke himself : 

“ At this time it was hinted that a large pirate fleet had been seen in the 
vicinity of the coast, and in a day or two afterwards wo had certain nows 
of their having taken the Sadung boats bound from Singapore ; and Batu 
Pangcnin Avas in consequence despalched to communicate Avith them. lie 
returned, bringing the fleet along Avith him to the mouth of the rivei’, 
Avhciicc they requested permission to visit Sarawak, and pay their respects 
to the llajah. I Avas consulted on the subject, Avhether 1 Avould meet 
them, and as I iireferrcd a pacific to a hostile rencontre, and had, moreover, 
a. considerable curiosity to see these roving gentry, I consented Avithout 
licsitation. Beport stated that their intention Avas to attack the Boyalist 
(a war ship of the English miA^}^), us they had, it Avas averred, i’ccci\’ed 
])OsitiA'c accounts of lier having fifty lacs of rupees on board, and that her 
figure-head Avas of solid gold. As, hoAvcver, avo had no such treasure, and 
the meeting Avas unavoidable and might he hostile, I put myself into a 
j'omph'tc iiosturo of defence, Avith a dolernunatioii neither to slioAV back- 
Avardnoss nor suspicion. The day arri\Td, and tlic pirates swept np the 
river ; eighteen prahiis, one folloAviiig the other, decorated Avith flags and 
.'dreamers, and tiring both cannon and musketry; the sight Avas interest- 
ing and curious, and heightened by the conviction that these friends of 
the iiioinont might ho enemies the next. Having taken their stations 
tlic cliief men iiroceeded to an interview Avith the Bnjah, Avhich I attended 
to AYitnc.ss. Some distrust and much ceremony marked the meeting; and 
both parties had numerous folloAveis, who filled the hall of audience and 
llio avenues leading to it. The pirates consisted of Illanuns and IMulukus 
from Gillolo. The Illauuns are fine athletic men Avith haughty and 
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reserved bearing, and evidently quite ready to bo friends or foes as best 
suited tlieir purpose. 

“ 13(?i*orid the usual formalities the meeting had nothing to distinguish 
it ; one party retired to tlieir boats while the other went to their respec- 
tive houses, and everything betokened quiet. In the evening I pulled 
tlirough the fleet and inspected several of their largest pvahus. The 
( ntire force consisted of eighteen boats, three Malukus and fifteen Ilhiniins; 
the smallest of those boats carried twenty men, the largest (they arc 
mostly large), upwards of a hundred. These larger prahus are too heavy 
to pull well, though they carry twenty, forty, and even fifty oars; their 
arniamcTit consists of one or two six pounders in the bow, one four pounder, 
stern-chaser, and a number of swivels, besides muskctiy, spears, and swords. 
The boat is divided into three sections and fortified by strong planks, one 
beliiiid the bow, one amidship, and one astern to protect the steersman. 
The women and children are crammed down below, as arc the unlucky 
})risoncrs taken in the course of an action. 

Tlieir principal plan is boarding a vessel if possible, and carrying her 
by numbers; and cc'rtainly if a merchantman fired ill, she would inevitably 
bo taken, but with grape and canister fairly directed the slaughter would 
be so great that they would be glad to steer off before they had neared a 
vessel.” 

Having given a description, though a necessarily brief one, of these 
savage sea-lions, iis well as of their laws and government, it may bo worth 
while to devote a little space to the narration of one of the very many 
lights that took place between them and the forces under Sir J. lirooke, 
whose chief business, be it understood, was to check and to do all in Jiis 
power to suppress the predatory operations of the swarm of piratical 
prahus infesting the Malayan Arcliipclago, to the great danger not only 
of peaceful native and Chinese traders, but also of European merchantmen 
trading to Singapore and other Chinese ports. 

To support Sir J. llrooke in his difficult task, our government in 18 Id 
despatched the '‘Dido” man-of-war, Captain Henry Kcppel, commander, 
riic “Dido” had been cruising about for a considerable time, and bad per- 
formed many tougliish jobs in the way of subjugating pirates, when the 
time came for the arrival of the English mail at Singapore, which also 
included the Bornean letter bags. These were to be forwarded by a small 
s^chooner, but knowing that the said schooner would probably be anxiously 
looked for by the pirates, Captain Keppel agreed with Sir J, Brooke, that 
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it might be as well to send out some assistance to cruise about the road 
the schooner must come. It was scarcely worth wlhle for the “ Birlo” 
herself to set out on such an errand, and the Dido’s’^ pinnace was undir 
I'pair, so it ^vas resolved to man a large native-built boat, belonging to 
Sir J. brool{o, and called the “ Jolly Ibichelor.’' She urns fitted with a bras>: 
six-pounder long gun, and a volunteer crew of a** mate, two midshipmcTi, 
<lx marines, and twelve seamen, with a fortnight’s jirovisions, the whole 
being under the command of Mr. JTunt, the ‘Mlido’s” second lieutenant. 

After proceeding on her leisurely course for some time, the “Jolly 
linchelor” made out throe boats a long way in tlic oflliig, to which they 
gav(^ chase, hut soon lost sight of them owing to their superior sailing. 
They, liowever, a})peared a second and a third time after dark, but without 
llie ‘‘Jolly IkKjholor” being able to get near Ihcm, and it now being Info 
and the crew hc'ing both fatigued and hungry, they pulled in shore, 
lighted a tire, eookcnl their provisions, and then hauled the boat out to hrv 
grai)uel near some rucks, for the night; lying down to rest with their 
arms by their sides and their muskets round the mast ready loaded. 
Having also jdaced sentries and look-outs near, and appointed an ofllcer 
of the watch, they one and all (ineluding the watch and the look-out it 
seems), hdl fast asleep. 

Lieub'UJint Hunt was the first to awake, and a very considerable 
surprise greeted his still sleeiiy eyes. It was about three o’clock, and 
the moon had just risen; the lieutenant disturbed by a slight noise, raised 
his head, and lo ! there was a savage brandishing his kris and performing 
a war dance on the bit of a dock, in an ecstasy of dfdight, thinking, in all 
probability, of the case with wlnci. lu- had got possession of a fine trading 
boat, and calculating the cargo of slaves he had to sell, but little dreaming 
of the hornet’s nest into which he had fallen. 

Lieutenant Hunt’s fiicc meeting the light of the moon was the first 
intimation conveyed to the ])iratc that lie had made a mistake. Ho ini- 
mi'diately plunged overboard, and before the officer had sufficiently 
recovered his astonishment to know whether ho was dreaming or waking, 
or to rouse his crew, a discharge from three or four cannon within a few 
yards, and the cutting through the rigging by the various missiles with 
wliieli the guns were loaded, soon convinced him that it was stern reality. 
It v/as well that the men were lying down when this discharge took placr*, 
as not one of them was hurt ; but on jumping to their legs they found 
Ihciuselvcs closely pressed by two large war prahus, one on either side. 
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it was a case of life 
and dcatli. The crew of llie 
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'tiw up and sank before the conquerors got back to tho scene of action. 
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The sight that presented itself to the victors on boarding the captured 
prahu must indeed luivc been a frightful one ; none of the pirates waited 
on board for even the chance of receiving either quarter or mercy but all 
those capable of moving had thrown themselves into the water. In addi- 
tion to the killed, some lying across the thwarts with their oars in their 
hands at the bottom of the prahu, in whicli theilj was about three feet of 
blood and water, were seen protruding the mangled remains of eighteen or 
twenty bodies. 

Del ost able, however, as is the trade of war, especially when carried on 
from nmreenary motives, it is hard for us, with so much of the salt of the 
sea in our blood, to ix'gard these savage Dayak rovers without something 
very like sympathy. Certain it is that they possess the chief elements of a 
gi'cat })Cople, perseverance, courage, and a restless yearning for adventure 
— much tlic sam(^ sort ef folks, dear reader, as those from which you and 
I sprang. lUit our freebooling ancestors were heroes and led by heroes, 
say you. AVell, hero is a Dayak hero, pictured b}’ one who is himself a 
hero — a true Ihitish man of war and one little likely to over estimate 
v.'dour, nr to mistake it on the score of sentimentality. 

Among the mortally wounded lay the young commander of the prahu, 
one of the most noble forms of the human race; his countenance hand- 
some as the liero of oriental romance, and his bearing wonderfully imprc’s- 
sive and touching. Ih' was shot in front and through tbo lungs, and his 
end was rapidly approaching. He endeavoured to sj»eak, but could not. 
lie looked as if ho had something of importance to eommnnicate, and a 
shade of di.^^ippointment and regret p.asscd over hi.s brow when he felt that 
('very effort was unavailing and that liis manly strength and daring spii'it 
wore dissolving into the dark night of .annihilation. The pitying con- 
querors raisi'd liim giaitly up and he was scatcal in comparative case, for 
the welling out of the blood was less distressing, but the end speedily 
came; he folded his anus heroically across his wounded breast, fixed his 
eyes on the Dritish seamen around, and casting one long glance at the 
ocean — the theatre of his daring exploits, on which he had so often fought 
and triumphed — expired Avithout a sigh.’^ 

It is not a little singular, however, that although they display so much 
courage and indiffevcncc to death in naval Avarfaro, their military tactics 
are of the very meanest order and aro executed with such lukewarmness 
that to sec tlieiu as soldiers and nothing else would be to conceive them to 
be the greatest curs on the face of the eartli. Of this Hajah Drooke had 
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most rueful yet ludicrous experience. Thanks to his own indomitablo, 
pluck and the assistance (sparse enough at best) granted him by the 
government, together with that of the various Bornean tribe's 
whom Brooke had won over to his interest, the marauding Dayaks weia 
very considerably lessened in numbers and, better still, damped in piratical 
ardour; still tlierc we.e a few very formidable bodies inhabiting forts 
along the coast whoso interest it was to favour piracy and who were 
known to do their earnest bc'st to thwart the endeavours of the European 
Bnjah. Therefore a grand council of warivas lield, at which were present 
various !Malay, Chinese, and Dayak leaders, and Sir J. Brooke, and it was 
ibnnally resolved to combine the various forces and to proceed to storm 
and carry the obnoxious forts in ii regular way. 

All were willing enough to give their word; but our countryman 
seems from the very onset to have had a dismal foreboding of wlnit would 
be the result. “ To judge,’’ says he, by the sample of tlio council, I 
should form a very un favourable expectation of their conduct in action. 
!M'acota (a chief, as arc the rest whoso names ai'c here mentioned) is lively 
and active, but, cillier from indisposition or want of authority, undecided, 
'i’lic Capitaii China is lazy and silent; Abong Mia and Datu Naraj a stupid. 
.... I may here state my motives for being a spectator of, or participatoi 
( as may turn out) in, ibis scene. In the first place, I must confess that 
curiosity strongly prompted mo ; since to witness the ^Falays, Chinese, 
and Dayaks in warfare was so new that the novelty alone might plead an 
('xcuse for this desire. But it w'as not tlic only motive, for my presence 
is a stimulus to our own party, and will probably depress the others in 
proportion.” 

Besides swords and spears and muskets and some sort of artillery, both 
[)arti(.s availed themselves of other fiivoritc IJonican arms, including th(' 
ranjow ; ‘‘ these ranjows arc made of bamboo j)ointcd fine and stuck in tlu^ 
ground; and there are, besides, holes about three feet deep fdled with 
these spikes and afterwards lightly covered, wdiich arc e.alled patabong. 
Another obstacle consists of a spring formed by bending back a stiff cane, 
with a sharp baiiihoo attached to it, which, fastened by a slight twine, flics 
forcibly against any object passing through the bush and brushing against 
it : they resemble the mole traps in England. The Borneans have a great 
dread of these snares ; and the way they deal w'ith them is by sending out: 
parties of Dayaks during the night to clear the path of such dangers. 
‘‘The Sambas Chinese (adherents of the Brooke party) were 'wretchedly 
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armed, hiiving no guns and scarcely any muskets ; but swords, spears, and 
shields, together with forty long thin iron tubes with the horc of a musket 
and carrying a slug. These primitive weapons were each managed by two 
men, one being the carrier of the ordnance, the other the giiimer; for 
whilst one holds tlic tube on his shoulder the other takes aim, turns away 
his lirad, applies his match, and is pleased with tlie sound. Their mode 
of loading is as curious as the piece and its mode of discharge. Powder 
is poured in, the end knocked on the ground, and the slug with 
iinothcr knock sent on the powder without either ramming or cartridge. 
Imh'cd it is di/liciilt to imagine any weapon more rude, awkward, or in- 
efiicient. Tlic Ijorneans in tighting wear a (^uiltcd jacket or spenser which 
reacdics over the liips, and from its size has a most unserviceable appear- 
ance, tlie bare legs and arms sticking out from under this puffed-out coat 
like tlie slicks which support the garments of a scarecrow.’^ 

Setting sail with a fleet of vessels contaiuing his gallant army, in course 
of time Iho enemy’s neighbourhood was reached and a fort built about a 
iiiile from the stronghold of their foes. It should bo stated that to supply 
themselves with materials fur this fort anollnu’ near liomo was taken down 
and the limbers loaded into spare boats. JS’o opposition was offered. The 
ground was cleared of jungle; piles driven in a scpiare about fifteen yards 
to each face; and the earth from the centre, scooped out and intermixed 
with reeds, was heaped up about five feet high inside the piles. At the 
four corners were small watch-houses, and (dong tlio parapet of earth a 
narrow Widk eonnccliiig them. AVhilo some of tlie army was thus em- 
ployed another portion of it siirrouiidcd this the main body of the defonco 
by an outer work made by slight sticks run into the ground, with cross 
binding of split bamboos, and bristling with a chcranx do fn'se of sharpened 
bamboos about breast high. The fastenings of tho entire work were of 
ratal!, wliidi is found in plenty. The entire fortress was commenced and 
ihiished within eight liours. 

Knowing the weakness of the enemy, Sir J. llrookc now proposed that 
they should sidly out and attack tlicm, and in case of pursuit or severe 
repulse it 'was only a matter of ten minutes’ run to regain tho fort, 
where they could dedy further molestation. But the proposition took the 
army aglnist. AYhal ! walk right up to the brass guns ? Surely the 
Kiigli' h Uaj'di must be mad. The attack must be made from behind a 
wall, or not at all; and why not, when to build forts was so easy ? and it 
was only a mutter of so many seven hours’ labour to build fort after fort 
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they advanced and until they had amved within convenient musket 
range of the enemy. So the Grand Army retired to bed. 

JS^ext morning they were up and doing, hammering and tinkering at the 
now stockade. In the midst of the work, however, there was a tremen- 
dous commotion — the enemy was advancing. There could be no mistake 
about it : you could Hear tlicir shouts and the banging of their war gongs 
approaching nearer and nearer. The Brooke army, nothing daunted 
replied with yells just as furious and defiant, and by Avay of refreshing 
their courage, several charges of powder and shot were expended in the 
lir. The enemy approach within hail, and the excitement is grand. 

‘ We are coming! we are coming!” shouted tlie rebels ; “lay aside your 
muskets, and come out and fight us with swords.” — “ Come on,” replied the 
others; “we arc building a stockade and want to fight you.” Things 
having arrived at this critical pass, there is no knowing what might liavo 
been the result, when merciful nature, to avert the horrors of blood and 
carnage, interposed Avith a heavy shotver of rain, before which the rebels 
retreated, followed by the derisive shouts of tlic Eomeaus, Avho were 
under cover, and whose leaders iramediatidy proceeded to offer a fervent 
thanksgiving for the victory gained, the soldiers responding Avith edify- 
ing earnestness, and then all retired to rest calmly as on the preceding night. 

Next morning, hoAVcver, Sir J. Brooke, Avhose curiosity was long since 
satisfied, and who began to grow tired of Avitnessing tliis novel mode of 
warfare, encouraged the troops to make an advance, to proceed indeed 
to Avithin three hundred yards of the enemy’s stronghold, and there to 
erect a new stockade, backing his urging Avith the promise to send aboard 
for tAVO six-pounder carronades Avith Avhich to mount it. During the pro- 
gress of this Avork Sir J. Brooke took occasion to inquire of the Dayak com- 
mander, Macota, if this was the Avay a battle Avas ahvays conducted in 
these parts. Macota was A^ery eager to set our countryman right on a point 
that so closely affected the honour of his nation. The enemy, he diiclared, 
(luring his last campaign Avere much more courageous than noAV. Stockade 
Avas opposed to stockade, and the fighting constant and severe; and so 
ably had ^facota gcncralled his troops, that duihig tAVO months he had not 
lost a single man, Avhilc five of the enemy Avcrc stndched upon the ludd. 

By the time the fort was finished and the guns arrived, the Brooko 
army had been reinforced, so that it numbered five liundred men of one 
sort and another. While the guns AA^erc being fixed tlic enemy opened 
fire, but were speedily checked, and in a (piai ter ol* an hour had to bewail 
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a hrcacli in the walls of their fortress large enough to admit several men 
together. “ Seeing the effect,” says Ilajali Brooke, ‘‘I proposed to Macota 
to storm the place with one hundred and fifty Chinese and Malays. The way 
from one fort to the other was protected. The enemy dared not shew them- 
s(;lvcs, for the fire of tlio grape and canister, and nothing could have been 
(;asier ; hut ray proposition caused a commotion ail difficult to describe as 
forget. The Cliincse consented, and Macota, the commandcr-in-chicf, was 
willing; but his inferiors were backward, and there arose a scene which 
shewed me the full violence of Malay passions, and their infuriated madness 
when once roused. Ihingcran Houseman (one of the leaders) urged with 
energy the advantage of the proposal, and in the course of a speech lashed 
himself into a state of fury ; lie jumx^cd to his feet, and with demoniac ges- 
tures stain])ed round and round, dancing a war dance after the most approved 
faslii(jn. His countenance grew livid, his eyes glared, his features inflamed, 
and for my part, not being able to interpret the torrent of his oratory, I 
thought the man i)ossess(.‘d of a dCvil, and about to ‘rim amuck.’ But 
after a minute or two of this dance he resumed his scat, furious and 
panting, hut silent. In rejdy, Subtn urged some ohjoctions to my plan, 
which was warmly sinnportcd by Hliideen, who apparently hurt Siihtu’s 
i‘e(‘lings; for the indolent, the placid >Subtu leapt to his feet, seized his 
spear, and rushed to the entrance of the stockade with his passions 
desperately aroused. I never saw liner action than wlien, wdth spear 
1 ‘aised and pointing to the enemy’s fort, he challenged anj one to rush on 
with him. Houseman and Surnideen (the bravest of the bravo) like 
madmen seized their swords to inflame the eourago of the rest. It was a 
sc ene of Ihmds ; hut in vain ; for though they appeared ready enough to 
(]uarrcl and fight amongst themselves, there was no move to attack the 
('iiemy. All was confusion ; the demon of discord and madness was 
among them, and I was glad to sec them cool down, when the dissentients 
to the assault proposed making a round to-night and attacking to-morrow.” 

And so this precious game of “ if you will I will,” and “ you hit me 
first,” was c'ontinucd for many days, — more days indeed than the reader 
would gui'ss if ho were left to liis own judgment. The row between 
Subtil and llhidecn took place on the 81 st of October, and on the 18th ot 
the following January the enemy was routed and his forts destroyed. 

Oiu^ of the most favourite of Dayak war weapons is the “sumpitan,” 
a long hollow reed, through whicli is propelled by the breath small darts 
or arrows, chiefly formidable on account of the poison with which their 
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tips are covered. According to Mundy and other writers on Bornean 
manners and customs, the arrows are contained in a bamboo case hung at 
the side, and at the bottom of this quiver is the poison of the upas. 
The arrow is a piece of wood sharp-pointed, and inserted in a socket made 

the pith of a tree, which fits the tube of the blow-pipe. The natives 
carry a small calabash for these arrow heads, and on going into action 
prepare a sufficient number, and fresh dip the points in the poison, as its 
deadly influence does not continue long. When they face an enemy the 
box at the side is open ; and, whether advancing or retreating, they lire 
tlic poisoned missiles with great rapidity and pnu'ision : some hold four 
<pare arrows between the fingers of the hand which grasps the sumpitan, 
whilst others take their side case. 

In advancing, the sumpitan is carried at the mouth and elevated, and 
tliey will discharge at least five arrows to one compared with a musket. 
Beyond a distance of twenty yards they do not shoot with certainty, from 
the lightness of the an'ow, but on a calm diiy, the range may be a hundred 
yards. The poison is considered deadly by the Kayans, but the Malays 
do not agree in this belief. ^‘My own impression is,” says Captain 
Mundy, “that the consequences resulting from a Avound {ire greatly 
exaggerated, though if the poison be fi-csh death may occiisionally ensue ; 
but, decidedly, Avhen it has been exposed for any time to the air it loses 
its virulence, ^ly servant was wounded in the foot by an arroAv which 
liud been kept about two months ; blood flowed from the puncture, Avhieh 
caused me considerable alarm ; but sulphuric acid being applied in con- 
junction Avitli caustic directly afterwards, he fiit no bud effects Avhat- 
ever.” 

All the tribes who use the sumpitan, from their peculiar mode of fight- 
ing, and the dread of tlic Aveapon, arc called iShita Jlutaii, or “Wood 
Devils.” Besides the sumpitan they also wear the “ilang,” or sAvord, 
which is carved at the angle in the rude shape of a horse’s head, and 
ornamented Avith tufts of hair, red or black ; tlie blades of tlicso swords 
are remarkable, one side being couA^ex, the other concav'e. They are 
usually very short, but of good metal and fine edge. These warriors wear 
coats of deer hide, and caps of basket work, some fantastically decorated ; 
and a shield hung over their backs of stout wood, in addition to tlie 
weapons already mentioned, forms their equipment for service. It is 
really curious to witness their moA^ements Avhen the order is given to 
go out to skirmish — one by one, Avith a quick pace, yet steady and silent 
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tread, they glide into the bushes or long grass, gain the narrow paths, and 
gradually disappear in the thickest jungle. 

The chief weapon used by the Amazonian Indians closely resembles the 
Dayak sumpitanj and is called ** pucuna.” Its manufacture and use is 
thus graphically described by Captain Heid : — 

When the Amazonian Indian wishes to manufacture for himself a 
pucuna he goes out into the forest and searches for two tall straight stems of 
the ‘pashiuba miri ’ palm. These he requires of such thickness that one 
can be contained within the other. Ilaving found what he wants, ho cuts 
both down and carries them home to his molocca. Keither of them is of 
such dimensions as to render this either impossible or difficult. He now- 
takes a long slender rod — already prej)arcd for the purpose — and with this 
pushes out the pith from both stems, just as boys do when preparing their 
pop-guns from the stems of the elder-tree. The rod thus used is obtained 
from another species of Iriartea palm, of which the wood is very hard 
and tough. A little tuft of fem-root, fixed upon the end of the rod, U 
then drawn backward and forward through the tubes, until both arc 
cleared of any pith which may have adhered to the interior ; and both 
are polislied by this process to the smoothness of ivoiy. The palm of 
smaller diameter, being scraped to a proper size, is now inserted into 
the tube of the larger, the object being to correct any crookedness in 
either, should there be sucli ; and if this docs not, succeed, both arc 
whipped to some straight beam or post, and thus left till they become 
straight. One end of the bore, from the nature of the tree, is always 
smaller than the other ; and to this end is fitted a mouthpiece of two 
peccary tusks to concentrate the breath of the hunter when blowing into 
the tube. The other end is the muzzle ; and near this, on the top, a 
sight is placed, usually a tooth of the ‘paca’ or some other rodent 
animal. This sight is glued on with a gum which another tropic trie 
furnishes. Over the outside, when desirous of giving the weapon an 
ornamental finish, the maker winds spirally a shining creeper, and then 
the pucuna is ready for action. 

Sometimes only a single shank of palm is used, and instead of the pith 
bi'ing pushed out, the stem is split into two equal parts throughout it^ 
whole extent. The heart substance being then removed, the two pieces 
arc brought together, like the t^vo divisions of a cedar-wood pencil, aiul 
tightly bound wuth a sipo. 

‘‘The pucuna is usually about an inch and a half in diameter at tlu 
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thickest end, and the boro about equal to that of a pistol of ordinary 
calibre. In length, however, the weapon varies from eight to twelve feet. 

^^Tbis singular instrument is designed, not for propelling a bullet, but 
an arrow ; but as this arrow differs altogether from the common kind, 
it also needs to be described. 

**The blow-gun arrow is about fifteen or eighteen inches long, and is 
made of a piece of split bamboo ; but when the ‘patawa’ palm can 
be found, this tree furnishes a still better material, in the long spines that 
‘^Tow out from the sheatliing bases of its leaves. These arc eighteen 
inches in length, of a black colour, flattish though perfectly straight 
Being cut to the proper length — which most of them are without cutting — 
thoy^ are whittled at one end to a sharp point. This point is dipped about 
three inches deep in the celebrated ‘curare^ poison; and just where the 
poison mark terminates, a notch is made, so that the head will be easily 
broken off when the ai;^ow is in the wound. Near the other end a little 
soft down of silky cotton (the floss of the homhax ceiha) is twisted around 
into a smooth mass of the shape of a spinning- top, with its larger end 
to winds the nearer extremity of the arrow. The cotton is held in its place 
by being lightly whipped on by the delicate thread or fibre of a hromeluiy 
and the mass is just big enough to fill the tube by gently pressing it 
inward. 

‘‘The arrow thus made is inserted, and whenever the game is within 
reach the Indian places his mouth to the lower end or mouthpicc(‘, and 
with a strong ‘puff,^ which practice enables him to give, ho sends the 
little messenger upon its deadly errand, lie can hit with unerring aim 
at the distance of forty or fifty paces ; hut he prefers to shoot in a direction 
nearly vertical, as in that way he can take the surest aim. As his common 
game — ^birds and monkeys — arc usually perched upon the higher branches 
of tall trees, their situation just suits liim. Of course it is not the mere 
wound of the arrow that kills these creatures, but the poison, which in 
two or three minutes after they have been hit, will bring either bird or 
luonkcy to the ground. When the latter is struck ho would he certain to 
draw out the arrow ; hut the notch, already mentioned, provides against 
this, as the slightest wrench serves to break off the envenomed head. 

“ These arrows are dangerous things — even for the manufacturer of 
them — to play with : they arc therefore carried in a quiver, and with 
great care — the quiver consisting either of a bamboo joint or a neat wicker 
case.** 
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To return, however, to our savage friends the Borneans. Like almost 
all savages under tlie sun, they have their war dances : — 

‘*We had one day a dance of the Illanuns, and Gillolos ; they might 
both he called war dances, but arc very different. The pciformer with 
the Illanuns is decked oTit with a fine helmet (probably borrowed from our 
early voyagers) ornanKuitcd wdtli bird-of-paradise feathers. Two gold 
belts crossed like our soldiers, over the breast, are bound at the waist 
with a fantastical garment reaching half-way down the thigh, and com- 
p(j8cd of various coloured silk and woollen threads one above another. 
Tl)e sword or keinpilan is decorated at the handle with a yard or two 
of red cloth, and the long upright shield is covered with small rings, 
which clash as the perfonuer goes through his evolutions. The dance 
its('lf consists of a variety of violent warlike gestures ; stamping, striking, 
advancing, retreating, turning, falling, yelling, with here and there bold 
stops, and excellent as to ai^lomh^ which might have elicited the applause 
of the opera-house ; but generally speaking, the performance was outra- 
geously fierce, and so far natural as approaching to an actual combat ; and 
in half an liour the dancer, a fine young man, was so exhausted that he 
fell fainting into tlie arms of liis comrades. Several others succeeded, huf 
not e(pial to the first, and wc had hardly a fair opportunity of judging of 
tlie Maluku dance, from its shoii continuance ; but it is of a more gentle 
nature, advancing with the spear, stealthily casting it, then retreating 
with the sword and shield. The Maluku shield, it should bo observed, 
is remarkably narrow, and is braiidi.shcd somewhat in the same w\ay S': 
the single-sti(dv player uses his stick, or the Irishman his shillalali, that is 
to say, it is held nearly in the centre, and whirled every way round.’* 

The following extract from Sir J. Brooke’s Bornean Journal will 
servo to initiate the (airious reader in the x^^^'culiarly horrid custom of 
^Mu'ud- hunting,” as observed in this part of the world. Close to the 
llajah’s residence were located a party of Sigo Duyaks, who happily dis- 
covered ill good time an incursion of their deadly enemies the Singes into 
their ti'rritory : — 

“The Sigos taking the alarm, cut off their retreat and killed two oi 
the Siugd Ilayaks, and obtained altogether five heads, though they lost 
two, and those belonging to their principal warriors. This news reach- 
ing me, I hurried up to the hill and arrived just after part of the 
war party liad brought the heads. On our ascending the mountain 
we found the Eve heads cwefully watched about half a mile from the 
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town, in consequence of the non-arrival of some of the war party. Tlicy 
had erected a temporary shed close to the place where these miserable 
remnants of noisome mortality were deposited, and they were guarded 
by about thirty young men in their finest dresses, composed principally of 
scarlet jackets ornamented with shells, turbans of the native hark cloth 
dyed bright yellow an^ spread on the head, and decked with an occasional 
toatlicr, flower, or twig of leaves. Nothing can exceed their partiality 
fi)r these trophies ; .and in retiring from the war path, the man who has 
been so fortunate as to obtain a head, hangs it about liis neck, and 
instantly commences his return to his tribe. If he sleep on the way, the 
precious burden, though decaying and offensive, is not loosened, but rests 
in his lap, whilst his head (and nose) reclines on his knees. 

‘^On the following morning the heads wore brought up to the village, 
atti'nded by a number of young men, all dressed in their bevst, and wero 
carried to Parembam’s house, amid the heating of gongs and the fnang of 
one or two guns. They were then disposed of in a conspiiaious place in 
the public hall of Parembam. The music sounded, and tlic men danced 
the greater part of the day, and towards evening carried tliem aw.ay in 
procession through all the campongs except throe or four just above me. 
The women in these processions crowd round the heads as tluy 2>rocecd 
from house to house, and put sirih and betel-nut in the mouths of the 
ghastly dead, and welcome them. After this they are carried hack in the 
same triumpli, deposited in an airy place, and left to dry. During this 
process, for seven, eight, and ten days, they are watclied by the hoys of the 
ago of six to ten years, and during this lime they never stir from tlic 
public luill : they arc not permitted to put their foot out of it whilst 
engaged in this sacred trust. Thus are the youths initiated. 

“ Por a long time after the heads arc hung up, the men nightly meet .and 
beat their gongs, and chant addresses to them, wliich were rcndcTcd thus 
to me. * Your head is iu our dwelling, hut 3mur spirit wanders to your 
own country. Your head and your spirit arc now ours; persuade, there- 
fore, your countrymen to he slain by us! Speak to the spirits of 37)111 
tribe ; let them wander in the fields, that when we conic again to their 
country we may get more heads, and that we may bring the heads of 37)111 
brethren, and hang them by your head,’ etc- The tone of this cliant is 
loud and monotonous, and I am not able to eay how long it is sung, but 
certainly for a month after the arrival of the heads, as one party here had 
a head for that tiiue, and were still exhorting it. 
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“ These arc their customs and modes of warfare, and I may conclude by 
saying, that though their trophies are more disgusting, yet their wars are 
neither so ])loo(ly, nor their cruelties so great, as those of the North 
American Jiidi;ni. They slay all they meet with of their enemies, men, 
women, and children; but this is common to all wild tribes. They have 
an implacable spirit of revcuige as long as the war lasts, retort evil for 
evil, and retaliate life for life : and as I have before said, the lieads are 
the trophi(\s, as the scalps are to the red men. Hut on the contrary, they 
nev(‘r torture their enemies, nor do 'they devour them, and peace can 
always be n stoix’d amongst them by a very moderate payment. Tn short, 
there' is Jiotliing new in their feelings or in tlieir mode of showing them, 
no ti:dt remarlvablc for cruelty, no head hunting for the sake of head 
liuiiting. Tliey act precisely on the same impulses as other wild men : 
war arises fi'oiii passion or interest, peace from defeat or fear. As friends 
they arc faithful, just, and honest; as enemies, blood-thirsty and cunning; 
jnilicnt on the war patli, and enduring fatigue, hunger, and the want of 
slcH'p with (‘hcerfuliiess and resolution. As woodmen, they are remark- 
ably acut(*, and on all tlicir cxcur.sions carry with them a number of ran- 
jows, which, when tlu'y retreat, they stick in behind them at intervals at 
a distajKio of twont}', iiity, or a hundred yards, so that a hotly-pursuing 
enemy gets c'hccked, and many seveixdy wQuuded. Their arms consist ot 
a sword, an iron-headed spear, a few wooden spears, a knife worn at the 
right side, with a sirih 2>ouch or small basket. Their provision is a parti- 
eular kind of sticky rice boiled in bamboos. When once they have struck 
their enemies, or failed, Ihey return williout pausing to their homos.” 

Among the Dayaks and the Samoans heads are tlie precious war 
trophies; among the Indians of North America the scalp alone suffices; 
the Tingiiiaii of the riulii)piiie Islands, with a refinement of barbarism far 
excelling his brother savage, must have his enemy^s hrams. While 
La (lironiere was sojourning at ralan, one of the seventeen villages of 
which Tiiiguia is composed, news arrived that a battle bad been fought 
and several renowned warriors captured. Therefore there was to be a 
braiji feast. 

“Towards eleven oMock the chiefs of the town, followed by all the 
population, directed their steps towards the large shed at the end of 
the village. There every one took his place on tho ground, each party 
ju'adcd by its chiefs, occupying a jdacc marked out for it beforehand, 
in the middle of the circle formed bj the chiefs of the warriors wofo 
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large vessels full of hasfj a beverage made with the fermented juice 
of the sugar-cane, and four hideous heads of Giiinans entirely dis- 
figurccl, — these 'were the trophies of the victory. AVhen all the 
assistants had taken their places, a champion of Laganguilau y 
;Madalag, took one of the heads and presented it to the cliiefs of the 
town, who showed it to all the assistants, making a long speech com- 
prelionding many praises for the conquerors. This discourse being over, 
the wamor took the liead, divided it with strokes of his hatchet, and took 
(lilt the brains. During this operation so unpleasant to witness, another 
(.hampion got a second head and handed it to the chiefs ; the same spcecli 
was delivered, then he broke the skull to pieces in like manner and took 
out the brains. The same was done with the four remaining skulls of the 
subdued enemies. When the brains were taken out, the young girls 
]. funded them with their hands into the vases containing the liipior of the 
fermented sugar-cane ; they stirred the mixture round, and then the vases 
were taken to the chiefs, who dipped in their small osier goblets through 
the fissui'cs of which the liquid part ran out, and tlie solid part that 
remained at the bottom they drank with ecstatic sensuality. I felt (piite 
sick at this scene so entirely new to me. After the chieftains’ turn came 
llic turn of the champions. The vases were presented to them and each 
one sipped with delight this frightful drink, to the noise of wild songs. 
There was really something infernal in this sacrifice to victory. 

“ AYc sat in a circle, and these vases were carried round. I well under- 
stood that wo wore about undergoing a disgusting test. Alas ! I had not 
long to wait for it. The warriors planted themselves before me and pre- 
sented me with the bast and the frightful cup. All eyes were fixed upon 
me. The invitation was so direct that to refuse it would perhaps he 
exposing myself to death. It is impossible to describe tlic interior conflict 
that passed within me. I would ratlicr have pn'feiTod tlio carbine of a 
bandit five paces from my chest, or await, as I had already doin', the 
impetuous attack of the wild buftalo. I shall never forget that awful 
moment ; it struck me with terror and disgust ; however, I constrained 
mj’solf, nothing hetrajung my emotion. I imitated tlio savages, and 
(lipping the osier goblet into the drink, I approached it to my lips and 
passed it to the unfortunate Alila (Gironicro’s serv’ant and com- 
panion), who could not avoid this infernal beverage. The sacrifice 
was com])lete, the libations were over, but not tlic songs. The hani 
is a very spirituous and inebriating liquor, and the assistants who had 
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partaken rather too freely of it sang louder to the noise of tho 
tom-tom and tlic gong, wliilc the clianipions divided the human skulls 
into small pieces destined to he sent as presents to all their friends. 
The distribution was made during the sitting, after which the chiefs 
declared the ceremony over. They then danced. The savages divided 
themselves into two lines, and howling as if they' were furious madmen, 
or teiTihly provoked, they jumped about, laying their right hand upon 
tlui shoulder of their x^artners and changing places with them. These 
dances continued all day; at last night came on, each inhabitant repairev] 
with his family and some few guests to his abode, and soon afterwards 
tran([uillity was restored.” 

In defending the system of war Aire practised by the Dayaks, Bajah 
Brooke specially instances the thirst for blood and general cruelty evinced 
by the savage Indian warrior of North America. Like other barbarians 
the North- American Indian has his European and American champions — 
Catlin among tho latter — who profess to see in this savage nothing vile or 
mean or cruel, but, on the contrary, all that is brave, generous, and 
hospitable. The said chanix)ions, however, overlook the fact that bravery 
and generosity as exhibited amongst one’s friends are but insigiiiticant 
virtues as compared with what they arc when displayed towards an enemy ; 
indeed, in the former case they may scarcely be reckoned virtues at all, 
but merely social amenities, lacking which, man ceases to bo com- 
panionable. As enemies, how do North- American savages treat each 
other? Let what has already been said on this subject in these pages, 
as well as what here follows, furnish an answer to the question. 
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Wooinff a war dream— Companions in arms— The squaw of sacriticc — On the march — BrafTfriniy war- 
riors— Deeds of Indian men of war -Swallowing an Indian’s horse— The bi lle of the parly —An 
instance of Indian heroism— TIow to serve an enemy— Savage Duelists— A story of a proeioua 
scalp— The Indian warrior’s confidence in dreams — (Concerning Indian canoes— A boat made ui> 
with stitches — Women hoat-buildei-s— Samoan ivarfaro— The Samoans’ war tools and sjmibols— 
A narrow escape— “ Perhaps ujiward the face!” — A massacre of Christians— Treachery of the 
Pine Islanders- The fate of “The Sisters’’ — The scoundrelly Norfolk Island men— A little story 
told by Mr. Coulter — The useful carronadcs — The “one unnecessary shot” — How it might have 
been. 

II. Ivolil infoniis us that, when a chiof of the Norlh- 
American Iiulians is meditating a war expedition, it is 
of the tirst importance that he slioiild “dream” about it. 
He does not, however, choose to wait for his dream in 
the ordinary manner, but seats lu'mself for the express purpose, eoncen- 
trates his every thought on the subject, and seeks to gain good di’cams 
for it before he proceeds to carry his war project into execution. 

Ho keeps apart from his family, and, like a hermit, retires to a solitary 
lodge built expressly for the purpose. There ho sits whole evenings on a 
mat, beating the drum and muttering gloomy magic songs, whieli ho will 
break off to sigh and lament. Ho has all sorts of Jipparitions while lying 
in his bed ; the spirits of liis relatives murdered by the enemy visit him, 
and incite him to revenge. Other spirits come and show him the way 
into the enemy’s camp, promise him victory, tdl him at times accurately 
whore and how he will meet the foe and how many of them ho will kill. 
If his drum and song are hoard frcfpiently in the evenings, a friend will come 
to him, and sitting down on the mat by his side will say: “ What is the 
matter with thee, Elack Cloud ? Why droamost thou ? What grief is oppress- 
ing thee ? ” The Elack Cloud then opens his heart, tolls him how liis father’s 
brother was scalped three years hack by their hereditary enemies, the 
Sioux, his cousin last year, and so on, and how thoughts of his fore- 
fathers has now come to him. They have often appeared to liim in his 
di'eams and allowed him no rest with their entreaties for vengeance. He 
will tell him, too, a portion of the auguries and signs he has received in 
his dream about a brilliant victory he is destined to giiin and of the ways 
and means that will conduct him to it. Still only a portion, for ho 
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generally keeps the main point to himself. It is his secret, just as among 
us the plan of the campaig-n is- the commandcr-in-chief’s secret. 

The friend, after listening to all this, if the affair seems promising, will 
take to the drum in his turn, and aid his friend with his dreams. The 
latter, if placing full confidence in him, appoints him his associate or 
adjutant, and both place themselves at the head of the undertaking. They 
always consider it better that there should be two leaders, in order that if 
the di;eams of one have not strength enough the c^bher may help him out. 

These two chefR-de-guerre now sit together the whole winter through^ 
smoke countless pipes, beat the drum in turn, mutter magic songs the 
whole night, consult over the plamof operations, and send tobacco to their 
friends as an invitation to them to take part in the campaign. The winter 
is the season of consultation, for war is rarely carried on then, partly 
beeau^ the canoe could not be employed on the frozen lakes, and partly 
because t^e snow would betray their trail and the direction of their march 
too easily. 

If the two are agreed on all points, if they have assembled a sufficient 
number of recruits and allies, and liave also settled the time of the foray 
— for instance?, arranged that the affair shall begin when the leaves arc 
of such a size, or when such a tree is in blossom, and this time has at 
length arrived, they first arrange a universal war dance with their 
relatives and friends, at which tho women are present, painted black 
like the men. The scpiaws appear at it with dishevelled hair, and 
with the down of the wild duck strewn over their heads. A similar war 
<laiicc is also performed in the lodges of all the warriors who intend to 
lake part in the expedition. 

If the undertaking and tlie band of braves be at all important, it is 
usually accompanied by a maiden, whom they call “ the squaw of sacri- 
fice.” She is ordinarily dressed in white : among the Sioux, for instance, 
in a ^\ ]iite tanned deer or buffalo robe, and a red cloth is wrapped round 
her head. Among several prairie tribes, as the Black-feet, this festally 
adorned sacrilice squaw leads a horse by the bridle, which caiTies a largo 
medieine-bag, and a gaily decorated pipe. Among the Ojibbeways, who 
Jiave no horses, and usually mako their expeditions by water, this maiden 
is seated in a stiparate canoe. 

'Wlien all have taken their places in full war-paint, they begin their 
melancholy death- song and push off. 

If the expedition is really important~if the leader of the band is ver; 
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influential — he will have sent tobacco to other chiefs among his friends ; 
and if they accept it, and divide it among many of their partisans, other 
wai* bands will have started simultaneously from the villages, and come 
together at the place of assembly already arranged. 

They naturally take with them as little as possible, and arc mostly 
half naked in order t'fi march easily. Tliey do not even burden themselves 
'svitli much food, for they starve and fast along the road, not through any 
pressure of circumstances, but because this fasting is more or less a 
religious war custom. ^ 

They also obseiTO all sorts of things along the road, which are in part 
most usefuj, precautionary measures, in part superstitious customs. Thus, 
they will never sit down in the shade of a tree, or scratcli their h(?ads, at 
least not with their fingers. The warriors, however, are permitted to 
scratch themselves with a piece of wood or a comb. 

The young men who go on the war trail for the first time, have, like 
the women, a cloth or species of cap on the head, and usually walk with 
drooping head, speak little, or not at all, and are not allowed to join in 
the dead or war songs. Lastly, they arc not permitted to suck the marrow 
from the bone of any game that is caught and eate^' during the march. 
There are also n amorous matters to be observed in stepping in and out 
of the canoes on the war trail. Thus, the foot must not on any condition 
be wetted. 

The only things they carry with them, besides their arms and pipes, 
are their medicine-bags. Those they inspect before starting, as carefully 
as our soldiers do their cartridge-boxes, and place in them all tlie best 
and most powerful medicines, and all their relics, magic spells, pieces of 
])aper, etc., in order tliat the aid of all the guardian spirits may ho 
ensured tliem. 

The same authority gives us a sample of Indian war dances and speeches : 

‘‘]3y the afternoon all were ready, and the grand pipe of peace, they 
intended to hand to the great father, was properly adorned with red 
feathers, blue drawings, strings of wampum, etc. 

occurred to me that although it was after all but a ceremony, tlie 
Indians regarded the matter very solemnly and ofirnestly. According to 
traditional custom the pipe of peace passed from ttuit to tent and from 
mouth to mouth among the warriors. When each bad smoked, the 
procession started and marelicd with drums beating, 11 uttering feather- 
flags and flying-otter, fox, and skunk tails through the village, to the 
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open space before the old Ibrt of the ^N'orth West Company. Here they 
put up a wooden post, and close to it their war flag, after which the 
dances, speeches, and songs began. 

“A circle of brown skinned dancers was formed, with the musicians 
«and singers in the centre. The musicians, a few young fellows, cowered 
down on the ground, beat a drum, and shook a calabash, and some other 
instruments, which were very primitive. One had only a board, which 
he hamm(;r(Kl with a big knife, while holding his hollow hand beneath it 
as a species of sounding board. The principal singers were half a dozen 
womc-n v’rappod iq) in dark cloaks, Avho uttered a monotonous and 
nielanclifdy eliant, while keeping their eyes stodfastly flxed on the ground. 
Tlie singing rcsemhled the sound of a storm growling in the distance. To 
the music the wai’idors hopped round in a circle, shaking the otter, fox, 
and heaver tails attached to their arms, feet, and heads. 

“At tiuK'S, the singing and dancing were interrupted; adorned with 
flying hair and skins, a warrior walked into the circle, raised liis toma- 
li.awk, mid struck tlic post a smart blow, as a signal that lie was going to 
describe his hero deeds. Tlicn he began to narrate in a loud voice, and 
very fluently, some horrible story in which he had played the chief part. 
He sAvung the tomahawk, and pointed to the scars and Avounds on liis 
naked body in confirmation of his story, giving the post a heavy blow 
now and thiai. ]Many had painted their scars a hlood-rcd colour, and 
thi'ir gesticulations AAX're most striking when they described the glorious 
monuMit of scalping. vVltliongh siuToiindcd by many kind iiitor])rcters, 
Avho translati'd all that avus said at once into Eiiglisli or IVeiich, 1 fear it 
Avould lead mo too far were I to AATitc doAvn all that Avas said. Here is 
a spi'cimeii, hoAvever: — 

“ ^lany spei'clios Avere begun in a humorous fashion. One little folio av 
hounded into the circle, and after striking the post, went on, ‘My friends, 
that I am little you can all sec, and 1 require no Avitnesscs to that. Hut 
to believe that 1, little as I am, onec killed a giant of a Sioux, you Avill 
need Avitnesses.’ And then he plucked Iavo Avitnesscs out of the circle. 
‘You and you Avcrc present;’ and then he told the story just as it had 
oeciiiTcd. Another Avith a long rattlesnake’s skin round his liead, and 
leaning on liis lance, told his story objectiAxly, just as a picture would be 
described : 

‘ ‘ ‘ Once AAX OjibboAvays set out against the Sioux. We were one hundred. 
One of t irs, a courageous man, a man of the right stamp, impatient for 
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distinction, separated from the others, and crept onward into the cnemy^s 
country. The man discorered a party of the foe, two men, two women, 
and three children. Ho crept round them like a wolf, he crawled up to 


tlicin like a snake, he fell upon 
thorn like lightning, cut down the 
two men and scalped them. Tho 
screaming women and children he 
s( ixed by tho arm and threw them 
us prisoners to his friends who had 
hastened up at his war yell ; and 
this lightning, this snake, this 'wolf, 
this man, my friends, that was I. 
J have spoken.* 

“In most of the stories told us, 
howcTcr, I could trace very little 
tliat was lun'oic. Many of them, 
in fact, appeared a description of 
the way in which a cunning wolf 
attacked and murdered a lamb. 

“One of the fellows, 'with one 
eye painted white, the other coal- 
Mack, was not ashamed to tell 
loudly, and with a beaming face, 
how be once fell upon a poor soli- 
tary Sioux girl and scalped her. 
Ho gave ns the niinntcst details of 
this atrocity, and yet at the end of 
his liaranguc, he was applauded, or 
at least heliowled, like the other 
orators. All the Indians stamped 
and uttered their war yell as a 
^ign of applause, hy holding their 
hands to their mouths trumpet 
fa.diion. At the moment the man 
appeared to me little less ferocious 
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than a tiger, and yet when I fonned his acquaintance at a latter duto. 


ho talked most reasonably and calmly like an honest farmer’s lad. Such 


are what are called the contradictions in human nature. 
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‘‘swallowing an Indian’s horse.” 


‘*Yeiy remarkable in all these harangues, was the unconcealed and 
vain self-laudation each employed about himself. Every speaker con* 
sidcred his deed the best and most useful for the whole nation. ‘ Eat li 
began by J^aying that what his predecessors had told them was very fiiK', 
but a trifle when compared with wdiat he had to say about himself. 1 1, 
was his intention to astonish them once for all. 5Iis totem wms the first 
in the whole land, and the greatest deeds had always been achieved by the 
spotted weasels (or as the case maybe) and so he, the younger wxasel, in it 
Avishing to be the inferior to liis forefathers, liad gone forth and performed 
deeds the description of Avhieh Avould make their hair stand on end,” etc. 

Among other tribes of North- American Avarriors, the braAX's Avere aimed 
Avith small tomahawks, or iron hatchets, which they carried Avitli tlie 
poAvder-honi in the belt on tlic right side, while the long tobacco pouch 
of antelope skin hung by tlic left side. Over their shoulders Avere leather 
targets, boAvs and arroAVs, and some few had rifles — both Aveapoiis Averii 
defended from damp in deer-skin cases — and quivers with the inevitable 
bead-Avork, and the fringes A\diieh every saA'age seems to love. 

Speaking of an army of Indian Avarriors ^‘shifting camp,” Jlurton says, 
in his curious book The City of the Saints”: — “ Their nags wxrc lean 
and luigroumed ; they treat them as cruelly as do the Somal ; yet nothing 
short of Avhiskey ean persnach^ the Indian Avarrior to part Avith a favourite 
steed. It is liis all in all, — his moans of livelihood, his profession, hi.> 
pride. lie is an excellent judge of horse-flesli, tliough ignoring the mule 
and ass ; and if ho oflers an animal for AA'hich he has once refused to trade, 
it is for the rc'ason that an Oricmtal bdvos to market an adult slave — it 
l)eeome useless. Like the Aral), he considers it dishonourable to sell u 
horse : he gives it to yo\i, expecting a large present, and if disappointed 
he goes aAN ny grumbling that you liaA C SAvallowed bis property. 

“ Leliind llie Avarriors and braA'es folloAVcd the baggage of the village. The 
lodg(!-poh's in bundles of i'oiir or five bad been lashed to pads or packsaddlos 
girthed tight to the ponies’ backs, the other ends being alloAVod to trail 
along the ground like the shafts of a truck. The sign easily denotes tlie 
course of travel. The Avolf-likc dogs a\xtc also harnessed in the same 
Avay ; more lupine than canine, they arc ready when liuiigry to attack 
man or mule ; and sharp-nosed and prick-eared, they not a little resemble 
tlio Indian pariah dog. Their equipments, hoAvever, Avere of course oii 
a (liminuiiv(' scale. A little pad girthed round the barrel Avith a breast- 
plate to keep it in place, enabled them to drag two short light lodge-puli‘> 
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tied together at the smaller extremity. One carried only a hawk on its 
back ; yet falconry has never, I believe, been practised by the Indian. 
Behind the ponies the poles were connected by cross sticks upon which 
were lashed the lodge-covers, the biiftalo robes, and other bulkier articles. 
Some had strong frames of withes or willow basket-work, two branches 
being bent into an oval, garnished below with a network of hidc-thongs 
for a seat, covered with a light wicker canopy, and opening like a cage 
only on one side ; a blanket or a buffalo robe defends the inmate from sun 
and rain. These are the litters for the squaws when weary, the cliildren 
and the puppies, which are part of the family till used for beasts. It 
might be supposed to be a rough conveyance ; the elasticiity oi' the poles, 
however, alleviates much of that inconvenience. A very ancient man, 
WTinkled as a last year’s walnut, and api)arently crip])led by old wounds, 
was carried probably by his great-grandsons in a rude s(‘dan. The vehicle 
was composed of two pliable^ poles, about ten feet long, stiparaied by tlircc 
cross-bars twenty inches or so apart. In this way the Indians often hear 
tlie wounded back to their villages. Apparently llicy have never thought 
of a horse litter, wdiich might be made with equal facility, and would 
certainly save work. , 

“ Whilst the rich squaws rode, the poor followed their pack-horses on 
foot, eyeing the more fortunate as the mercer’s wife regards what she 
terms the earriage lady. The -women’s dress not a little resomhh's their 
lords’ — ^thc unaccustomed eye often hesitates hetAveen the sexes. In thc^ 
fair, however, the wuiistcoat is absent, the Avide-slecved skirt extends 
below the knees, and the leggings arc of somewhat different cut; all Avoro 
coarse shawls, or white, blue, or scarlet cloth -blankets around tlieir 
bodies. Upon the upper plattc we afterAvards saAV tliciu dressed in cotton 
gowns after a semi-civilized fashion, and Avith bowio kniv^os by tlieir sides. 
The grandmothers were fearful to look upon ; liorrid excrescences of 
nature, teaching proud man a lesson of liiimility. The middle aged 
matrons were homely bodies, broad and squat like the African dame after 
she has become mhe do famillc ; their hands and feet are notably larger 
from work than those of the men, and the Inirdens upon their hack caused 
them to stoop painfully. The young squaws — pity it is that all our 
household Indian words, papoose for instance, tomaliaAAdc, AvigAvam, and 
pOAvwoAv, should have been naturalised out of the Abenaki and other 
harsh dialects of I^ew England — deserved a more euphonious appellation. 
The belle savage of the paily had large and languishing eyes and teeth 
II. 8 
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that glittered, with sleek long black hair like the cars of a Blenheim 
spaniel, justifying a natural instinct to stroke or pat it, drawn straight 
over a low broad quadroon-like brow. Her figure had none cf tlu' 
fragility which distinguishes the higher race, who are apparently to(j 
delicate for human nature’s daily food. Her cars and neck were ladei^ 
witli tinsel ornaments, brass wire rings adorned htr wrists and fine arms, 
a bead- work sack encircled her waist, and scarlet leggings fringed and 
tasselled, ended in equally costly mocassins. AVheii addressed by the 
driver in some terms to me unintelligible, she replied with a soft ckai 
laugh — the X)rineipal charm of the Indian, as of the smooth-tliroattd 
African woman — at the same time showing him the i)alm of her rigiil 
baud as though it had been a looking-glass. The gesture I afterward,- 
buirncd simply conveys a refusal. The maidens of the tribe, or thos(' 
under six, wore charming little creatures with the wildest and most 
j)iquant expression, and the prettiest doll-like features imaginable; the 
young eo(pU'ttes already conferred ilu'ir smiles* as if they had been of any 
earthly value. The boys had black beady eyes like snakes, and the whh* 
mouths of young caymans. Their only dress when they were not in 
birthday suit was the Indian laguti. Hone of the braves carried scalps, 
tingei'-boiies, or notches on tin; lance, which serve like certain marks on 
saw-handled pistols, further oast, nor had any man lost a limb. They 
f()llowe<l us for many a mile, peering into the hinder part of our 
travelling wigwam, and ejueulatiug “How, How,” the normal saluta- 
tion.” 

Her e is an instance at once of Indian warrior heroism on the one side 
and ILeiidish ferocity on the other that occurred at the late engagement 
between a small Avar party of the Clii])peAvas and a greatly superior party 
of Sioux, near (\‘dar Island Lake. The CliippcAvas, A\dio Averc cn roiite for a 
scalping foray upon the Sioux A'illages on the Minnesota, here fell into an 
ambuseadt', and tlic iirst notice of danger AA'liieb sainted their cars was a 
discluirgo of ilro-arms from a thicket. Tour of their number fell dead in 
their tracks. Another, named the AYar Cloud, a leading bruA’e, had a leg 
broken by a bullet. His comrades were loth to IcaA^e him, and, Avhilst 
their assailants Averc reloading their guns, attempted to carr}" him along 
with tliem to Avherc they could gain the shelter of a thicket a short 
distance to the rear. But lie commanded them to leave him, telling them 
tluit he AAa)ald show his enemies hoAV a Chijipewa could die. 

At his request they seated him on a log, Avith his back leaning against 
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a tree. He then commenced painting his face and singing his death-song. 
As his enemies approached he only sang a louder and a livelier strain ; and 
wlicfi several had gathered around him, flourishing their scalping-knives, 
and screeching forth their demoniac yells of 'exultation, not a look or ges- 
ture manifested that he was even aware of their presence. 'At lengthy they 
seized him and tore llis scalp from his head. Still seated with his hack 


against a large tree, they commenced shooting their arrows into the trunk 
around his head, grazing his cars, neck, etc., until tliey literally pinned 
him fast, without having once touched a vital part. Yet our liero 
remained the same imperturable stoic, continuing to chant his defiant 
strain, and although one of the number flourished his reeking scalp before 
his eyes, still not a single expression of his countenance could be observed 
to change. At last one of the number approached him with a tomaliawk, 
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which, after a few unheeded flourishes, he buried in the captive’s skull, 
who sank in death, with the war song still upon his lips. He had, indeed, 
succeeded well in teaching his enemies how a Chippewa could die.’’ 

The rcad(;r has already made the acquaintance of that renowned Mandan 
chief Mahtotopa ; here is another episode in that hero’s liistory : 

A party of 150 Scheyenne warriors had invaded the temtory of the 
kfandans ; Mahtotopa, the young hut already famous warrior of whom wc 
have spoken, went in pursuit of them at the head of fifty of the bravest of 
his tribe. At the end of two days he came up with them. The Mandans, 
inferior in number, hesitated to engage in comlmt, when by a sudden 
impulse, ^lahtotopa plani:ed his lance, .ornamented with a piece of red 
stuff, in the ground in token of defiance. The Scheyennes who were 
approaching to attack the party were arrested by the sight of this 
courageous act, and their cliicf advancing alone to meet tlie young jMaii- 
dan wamor enquired who he was w'ho defied alone tlio enemy? 

It is Malitotopa, second chief in command of the bravo and valiant 
Mandans.” 

“ 1 have often heard him spoken of,” replied the Scheyenne ; *^he is a 
great warrior. Would lie dare to advance and fight against me alone 
while our warriors look on?” 

‘Ms it a cliu'f who speaks to Mahtotopa?” 

“ See the scalp which bangs from the bit of ray horse,” answered the 
Scheyenne; “see my laiicc ornamented with the fur of the ermine and the 
feather of the eagle of war.” 

“ You have spoken enough,” said the 'Maudaii. 

The Scheyenne chief set off at full gallop and planted his lance by 
the side of that of ^Afahtotopa. The warriors of the two tribes drew 
near and formed a gi’cat circle. The two champions advanced into the 
inuhllc of these lists formed by human warriors. They were on horseback, 
decorated with feathers and wearing their finest garments. They each 
fired a shot without eflect ; ^lahtotopa then showed his adversary his 
powder-flask, which had been pierced by a hall, and threw it on tlic 
groniid as well as his gun, which had thus become useless. The Sclieycimc 
chief in order to figlit with equal anns did the same, and for some moments 
they galloped one round the other discharging arrows with incredible 
rapidity. The horse of the Mandan rolled on the ground pierced by 
an arrow, and when Mahtotopa arose to continue the figlit his adversary 
sprang from his horse and once more the combat became equal. Soon the 
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warriors were exhausted. Then the Scheyenne di’ew his knife and 
])randi&hed it in the air. “Yes,” answered Mahtotopa, who understood 
this unspoken invitation. The two warriors disencumhered themselves of 
tlicir quivers and shields ; hut the Mandan had not his knife ; he had for- 
gotten it in his cabin ^ this did not stop him; he parried the blows of his 
adversary with the wood of his bow, which he wielded like a club. Ho 
soon succeeded in forcing his enemy to relax his hold on his weapon ; the 
knife fell, the combatants threw themselves on each other and tried to get 
possession of the weapon which lay at their feet; it was taken and 
wrenched back again several times by both adversaries, and each time it 
was dyed with the blood of one or the other. At length Mahtotopa seized 
it a last time and plunged it to the hilt in the lieaii: of the Scheyenne 
chief, then drew it out, took off his adversary’s scalp and showed the 
trophy of his victory to the spectators. Such a scalp as this would be 
more precious in the eyes of Mahtotopa than any dozen of such bloody 
trophies he might pre^'iously have possessed. Tew Indian wamors of the 
“old school” but who could point in the same fashion to one poor scrap of 
skin and hair with special exultation, while with pomp and pride they 
describe to the curious listcmer the peculiar circumstances under which 
the trophy was obtained. Take the following little anecdote related by 
a somewhat celebrated Ojibbeway “brave” as an example : 

“ This scalp I nailed separately because I took it iindm* curious circum- 
stances and like to recall it to my menioiy. 1 w'<‘nt on the war trail just 
ten years ago against the Sioux band of the chief Wabasha. There were 
eighty of us Ojibbeways, and we went down the Chippeway Kiver in 
canoes. When we found ourselves close to the enemy we turned into an 
arm of water which we thought was the main channel ; but it was only a 
bayou which lost itself in swamp and rushes, and on attempting to push 
tlirough all our canoes stuck in the mud. The {Sioux fleet was coming up 
to cut us off in our hole, and we left our canoes and went on foot. The 
Sioux fired on us from the water and we replied from land ; but the 
distance was too great, and no one was wounded. One of the boldest and 
bravest of the Sioux, however, pushed on far in advance in order to cut us 
off. He came too near the bank and was shot by one of our men and ho 
fell back in his canoe which began drifting down the stream. His body 
hung over the side of the boat into the water. I saw this, and feeling 
desirous to have his scalp I leaped into the water and swam after the 
canoe. There was plenty of risk, for the other Sioux were now paddling 
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up ; besides, it was not at all cciiain the man was really dead. I did not 
care though, but swam on, seized the canoe and the man, and had,, his 
scalp with a couidc of cuts. Ha, ha! I waved it once to the Sioux, 
pusliod the canoe Aviih the half-dead quivering fellow towards tlicm, and 
soon joined my party again. AVo all escaped, and^only our enemies had 
cause to lament, lie was their best warrior, and so I nailed his scalp, 
the only one taken that time, here on my hatchet which I carry about 
with me.” 

The following tradition of a war exploit of the same tribe, recorded 
by the Itev. 1*. Jones, will show tlic conlidonce they place in dreams : 

canoe manned with warriors was once pursued by a number of 
others, all filled with their enemies. They endeavoured to escape, 
])<'iddling with all their might, but the enemy still gained upon them; 
tlnui the old Avarriors began to call for the assistance of those things they 
had dreamt of during their fast-days. One man’s munedoo Avas a sturgeon, 
Avliicli bc'ing invoked, their sjieed Avas soon equal to that of this fish, 
leaving the enemy far be])iiul; but the sturgeon being short- Avinded was 
soon tired, and tlie enem}' again advanced rapidly upon them. The rest 
of tin; Avarriors, Avith the exccqdion of one young man Avho, from liis mean 
and ragged appearance, Avas considered a fool, called the assistance of tlieir 
gods, Avhich for a lime enabled Hum to keep in advance. At length, 
having exhausted the strength of idl their miincdoos, they AV'crc beginning 
to give themselA'cs up foi’ lost, the other canoes being now so near as to 
turn to head them, AA'lien just at this critical moment the foolish young 
man thought of his medicinc-bag, Avhich in their ilight he had taken off 
from his side and laid in the canoe, lie called out, ‘ Where is my medi- 
ciiie-bag?’ The AA^arriors told him to he quiet; Avluit did he AA'ant Avith 
liis luedicine-bag at this perilous time? lie still shouted, ‘ Where is my 
medicinc-bag?’ Tlioy again told him to paddle and not trouble them, 
about bis medicine-bag. As he persisted in his cry, ‘ Wlicrc is my medi- 
cine-bag?’ one of the Avarriors seeing it by his side took it up and thrcAV 
it to him. He, putting liis hand into it, pulled out an old pouch made of 
the skill of a saw-hill, a species of duck. This he held by the neck to the 
Avater. Immediately the canoe began to glide SAviftly at the usual speed 
of a saw-hill ; and after being propelled for a short time by this wonderful 
power, they looked back and found they were far beyond the reach of the 
enemy, Avho had noAA^ giATii up the chase. Surely this Indian deserved a 
patent for his wonderful propelling power, which would have superseded 
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the use of the jarring and thumping steam-boats, no^y the wonder and 
admiration of the American Indian. The 5"oung man then took up his 
pouch, wrung the water out of it, and replaced it in liis bag ; telling the 
Indians that he had not worn his medicine-bag about his person for 
nothing, — that in his fast he had dreamt of this fowl, and was told that 
in all dangers it would deliver him, and that he should possess the speed 
and untiring nature of the saw-hill duck. The old warriors were 
astonished at the power of the young man whom tliey had looked upon 
as almost an idiot, and were taught by him a lesson, never to form a 
moan opinion of any persons from their outward appearance.” 

The canoe of tlie Indian has been several times mentioned in these' 
Images, and as it plays a very important part in the career of the savage; 
in question, in times of peace as well as of war, it may not be amiss 
here to furnish some particulars as to its construetion. Of its antiquity 
there is very little doubt ; for being of a sim])le construction, and the 
materials for it at hand, we suppose that it would occur to the simplest 
savjige, that if it was necessary to go some distance on the water, ho 
must have something to lloat n})on, and that wood or the iight(;st ])art of 
it — hark — was just the thing that was required, that if it can (exactly 
be computed how long it is since tlie Xorth American Indian first took up 
Ids abode in those vast regions wliicli lie so long posscss(;d undisturbed, 
and deduct a few years for liini to look about his uew home, ^v^) slmll 
liavo the exact age of the canoe,* at any rate, the discoverers of vVuiei'ieii 
found the canoe along Avith tlie Indians, and the natives called thc'in 
cauoas, Avliich Avere hollo Aved out of trees. The way that llu; tribi;s 
belonging to the Algougiaii stock, avIio lU'c essentially fishermen and 
sailors, build tlieir canoes is as folloAVS : — 

The birch is the tree selected for the purpose, and tlie hark is that part 
of it of whicli the skeleton of the canoe is built. Tlie Indians soloet the 
largest and smoothest trees ; so that they can olitain largo pieces of hark 
and prewent too much scAving. The inner side of the hark is s(;nipod AVith 
knives, and it is then given over to the women to sew. The men then 
get ready the framoAVork of the boat, AvhieJi is of cedar. ‘‘ They luive 
usually a sort of model, or a frame of the figure and size of a eauoc, 
round whicli the branches or ribs are bent. In tlie centre the arches are 
large, groAAdng smaller toAvards either end. These ribs tire peeled wonder- 
fully thin, because lightness and easy carriage are the cliief qualities of a 
canoe. BetAveen the upper end of the ribs or raranrjues, as they are 
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called, a thin cross-piece is fastened, to keep them in a horizontal position. 
This is for the purpose of giving strength to the sides.” These thoats 
have no keel, but the raranguetsj and lanes^ or cross-pieces, arc tied to a 
piece of wood at the top. 

The Indians use neitlier nails nor screws in tlv3 manufacture of the 
canoe ; everything about it is cither tied or sewn together. This, how- 
over, does not seem to deteriorate its strength or utility. AVhen the 
framework is completed, the bark covering, previously alluded to, and 
which is made by the women, is spread over it, and the edge turned down 
over the “ muitre” and tirmly bound to it. The interior of the canoe is 
tlien lined with thin boards, laid across the ribs, which they call les lisses. 
TJiesc protect the bottom from the feet of the passenger, and injury from 
the sails. They are remarkably thin and light, and not much stouter 
than the sides of a cigar-box. Of coarse the canoes are not suited for the 
nailed boots of a European or the transport of irorisliod boxes, but only for 
the soft mocassined feed of the Indians, and the still softer bundles of fur. 

“All the wood- work in the canoe is derived from the cedre blanche, for 
this W'ood is v('ry elasiic, does not split, has but light specific gravity, and 
is easily eut with a knife. The material for the cords and strings is also 
o])taincd from the same ti’ee, tliough they also use the bark taken from 
the root of the epinoiee hlnnchr^ a species of spruce. All this is prepared 
by the wonnm, who arc always busy in twisting ‘ watals,’ owing to the 
large (piantitics used. They can make either twine or stout cords out of 
it, and for their fishing nets, the ropes often reach a length of fifty yards. 
Those cords last a long time, and resist the infiuence of water, and they 
can be laid up for two years without deteriorating. If damped, they 
become as supple as leather. 

“The canoe is sharp, front and back, and the ends stand up a little: 
these ends are often gaily decorated in the large canoes. A small piece of 
wood is ins('rted in either end ro give it increased strength. This, too, is 
often carved and painted into the .shape of a queer-looking manikin, 

“ After the canoe is completed, the m atonal is left to dry. For tliLs 
purpose pieces of wood are inserted in every part to keci) it well extended, 
and it is then hung up in the air. Botching all the little holes, seams, 
and stitches is the final process. For this purpose the resin of the pine 
or fir is used, and is laid on in thick patches wherever a hole would allow 
the water entrance. The weak parts of the hark or the holes of branches 
arc also covered with this resin.” 
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In the canoe building, as, indeed, in all labours, a great part of the 
\rork falls to the women. They do all the sewing and tying, and often 
are compelled to take part in the hammering and botching. Wlicn the 
little craft is afloat, the squaws assist in the paddling ; and very often arc 
more skilful in this respect than the men. Usually, however, when a 
family is moving about, the man and wife paddle side by side. In the 
primitive mode of sailing, one sits at the stern and one at the bow, both 
paddling with short broad paddles. The one in the bow looks out for 
shallow rocks and rapids, which might prove dangerous ; he tlien signals 
to the one in the stem, to whose care the propelling of the boat is ])rin- 
cipally entrusted, who directs the boat accordingly. The lightness of the 
canoe, and the extraordinary skill of the Indians in guiding it, enables it 
to skim over the surface of the water with marvcdlous rapidity. ^JMie 
most surprising part of the business is the great load these canoes can 
carry. Mr. Kohl makes mention of one he saw, whiidi contained a family 
of twenty persons, with their goods and chattels ! They liad come some 
hundred and fifty miles in their little boat, — over cataracts and rapids ; 
besides they had a quantity of deer and bear skins with them, and several 
live dogs. The whole weight must have exceeded a ton ! 

Throughout the whole of Polynesia, as in savage Korth America, 
the native, wherever you find him, regaixls war as the first business 
of liis life, as the only means of earning fame and riches. Without 
doubt this yearning for perpetual strife has now somewhat subsided, 
hut within the memory of the still young, the said yearning was 
at its highest. Samoa furnishes an apt instance ; and even within the 
last few years, when Mr. Turner was there located as missionary, he 
found that the murder of a chief, a disputed title, or a desire on tlie 
part of one, two, or more of the districts to bo considered stronger 
and of more importance than the rest, were frequent causes of war. 
Hostilities were often prevented by such acts as giving up the culprit, 
paying a heavy fine, or bowing down in abject submission, not with 
ropes round their necks, but carrying fu’cwood and small stones used 
in baking a pig, or perhaps a few bamboos. The firewood, stones, and 
leaves were equivalent to their saying, ‘‘Here wo arc your pigs to be 
cooked if you please ; and here are the materials with which to do it.’’ 
Taking bamboos in the hand was as if they said, “We have come, and 
here are the knives to cut us up.” A piece of split bamboo was of old the 
usual knife in Samoa. 
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If, howcYcr, the chiefs of the district were determined to resist, they 
prepared accordingly. The boundary which seppated one district from 
nnotner.. was the usual battle field, hence the villages next to that spot 

I on either side were occupied at 
J’ll ouce by th^ troops. The Avomen 
and children, the sick and the 
aged, were cleared off to some for- 
tified place in the bush, or removed 
to some other district which Avas 
either neutral or could be depended 
upon as an ally. ^Moveable pro- 
perty AAms cither buried or taker- 
off Avith the Avomcn and children. 
The Avives of the chiefs and prin- 
f'/Vi eipal men, generally followed their 
|jj husbands Avherover they might be 
(‘ucampod, to bo ready to nurse 
them if sick or Avounded. A heroine 
Avoiild even folio av close upon the 
heels of her husband in actual 
conflict, carrying his club or some 
other part of his armour ; it Avas 
common for chiefs to take Avith 
them a present of fine mats Avhen 
they AAxnt to another district to 
solicit help in Avar, but there Avas 
no standing army or regularly paiil 
soldiers anyAvluTC. 

’\^Tien the chiefs decided on war* 
every man and boy under their 
'' jurisdiction old enough to handle 
a club, had to take his place as a 
soldier, or risk the loss of his lands 
and property and banishment from 
the place. In each district there 
was a ceitain village or cluster of villages known as the advance 
troops. It Avas their province to take the lead and in battle their 
loss was double the number of that of any other Aullage. Still they 
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ioa^tcd of their right to lead, and TToiild on no account give it up to 
utlicrs, and talked in the current strain of other parts of the world, 
iilioiit the glory of dying in battle. In a time of peace the people of these 
villages had special marks of respect shown to them, such as the largest 
.-liare of food at public feasts, flattery, etc. 'VYhile war was going on the 
(hiefs and heads of flxniilics united in some central spot, and whatever 
they decided on, either for attack or defence, the young men endeavoured 
implicitly to carry out. Their weapons were of old, clubs, spears, and 
>slings ; subsequently, as iron was introduced, they got hatchets, and with 
these they made their most deadly weapon, viz., a sluirp tomahawk 
v/itli a handle the length of a walking stick. After that again, they 
],:i(l the civilized additions of swords, pistols, guns, and bayonets. 
Around •the village avIkto the war party assembled, they threw a rough 
.blockade, formed hy any kind of sticks or trees cut into eight feet lengths 
mid put close to each other upright, with their ends buried two feet in 
tlic ground. The hostile parti('s might ho (‘ueli fortitied in this way, not 
more than a mile from each other, and now and then venture out to tight 
in the intervening space, or to take each other hy surprise at weak or 
unguarded points. In their war canoes they had some distinguishing 
kadge of their district hoisted on a pole, a bird it might be, or a dog, or a 
kunch of leaves. And for the hush-ranging land forces, they had certain 
marks on the body by whicdi they knew their own party, and ivdiieh 
erved as a temporary watchword. One day the distinguishing mark 
might be blackened cheeks, the next two strokes on the breast, the next 
a wliite shell suspended from a stripe of white cloth round the noede, and 
'> on; before any formal fight they luid'a day of feasting, reviewing, and 
mcrihncut. In action they never stood in orderly ranks to shoot at each, 
otiicr. According to their notions that would be the lieight of folly. 
Their favourite tactics were rather of the surprise and bush skirmishing 
"idir. Prisoners, if men, wc're generally killed; if women, distril)uted 
among the conquerors. In tlui battle which was fought in 1830, to 
avenge the death of Taraafainga, a fire was kindled, and prisoners to the 
extent of four hundred, some say, were burned, hut probabl} it did not 
reach the half of that number. 

Their heroes were the swift of foot, like Achilles or Asahel ; men who 
could dash forward towards a crowd, hurl a spear with deadly precision ; 
and stand for a while, tilting off with his club other spears as they 
approached him witliin an inch of running him through. They were 
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ambitious also to signalize themselves by the number of heads they could 
lay before the chief. No hero at the Grecian games rejoiced more over 
his chaplet than did the Samoan glory in the distinction of having cut off 
a man’s head. As he went along with it through the villages on the way 
to the place were the chiefs were assembled, ^vaiting the hourly news of 
the battle, he danced and capered and shouted, calling out every now and 
then the name of the village', and adding, “I am so and so, I have i^ot 
the head of such a one.” When he reached the spot where the chiefs 
were met, he went through a few more evolutions jind then laid down the 
head before them. Tliis, together with the formal thanks of the chiefs 
])(‘fore the multitude for his bravery and successful fighting, was the very 
h(‘ight of a 3"oung man’s ambition. He made some giddy frolicsome turns 
on his heels and Avas olf again to try and get another victim. These heads 
were piled up in a heiip in the mapae or public assembly. The head of 
the most important (diic'i Avas put on the top, and as the tale of the battle 
Avas told tli(?y Avoiild say, “ There Averc so nnmy heads surmounted by tlie 
head of so-and-so,” giving the number and the name. After remaining 
for some liours piled up they AN'crc either claimed by their relatives or 
buried on tbo spot. 

A rare illusti'ation of this ambition to get heads occurred about ten 
years ago. In an inu x])('cted attack npon a village one morning, a 3i:)iiiig 
man fidl stunned by a bloAV. Presently lie rceoAxred consciousness, toll 
tlic Aveiglit of some one sitting on bis shoulders jiud covering bis neck, tind 
the first sounds lie lieard Avas a dispute going on b(‘tAvoen two as to 
Avliieh of Ibem bad the right to cut oil* bis bead. Ifo made a desperate 
('fibid, jostled the felloAV off his back, sprang to his feet, andAAutli his head 
all safe in Ids oavu possession, soon settled the matter by leaving them 
both far heliiud him. 

The headless bodies of the slain scattered about in the hush after a 
battle, if knoA\m, Averc buried, if unkoAVui left to the dogs. In some case'^ 
the Avholo body Avas pulled along in savage triumph, and laid before the 
chiefs. One da}" Avhen INFr, Turner was in a war-fort, endeaA"ouring to 
mediate for peace, a dead body of one of the enemy was dragged in, 
preceded by a felloAV making all soils of fiendish gestures, Avith one of the 
legs in his teeth, cut off by the knee. 

If the Avar became general, and involved several districts, they formed 
themselves into a threefold division of higliAvay, bush, and sea fighters. 
The fleet might consist of three hundred men in thiity or forty canoes. 
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The bushrangers and the fleet were principally dreaded, as there was no 
calculating wliere they were or when they might pounce unawares upon 
some unguarded settlement. The fleet met apart from the land forces and 
concocted their own schemes. They would have it all arranged, foi 
instance, and a dead secret, to be off after dark to attack a particulai 
village belonging to the ftnemy. At midnight they land at an uninhabited 
place some miles from the settlement they intend to attack. They take a 
circuitous course in the bush, surround the village from behind, having 
previously arranged to let the canoes slip on quietly and take up their 
po'iition in the water in front of the village. By break of day they rush 
into the houses of the unsuspecting people before they have wcdl waked 
np, chop off as many heads as they can, rush with them to their canoes, 
and decamp before the young men of the place have had time to muster or 
anil. Often they arc scannl by the people who during tlie war keep a 
v'utcli night and day at all the principal openings in the reef ; but noAV 
and then the plot succeeds and there is fearful slaughter. In one of these 
early morning attacks from the fleet the heads of thirteem were carried off. 
One of them was that of a poor old man Avho was on his knees at his 
morning devotions, when off went liis head at a blow. In anotlier house 
that same morning there was a noble instance of maternal lieroism in a 
■woman who allowed herself to ho backed from head to foot bonding over 
her son to save his life. It is considered cowardly to kill a woman, or 
they Avould have dLspateluMl lior at once. It was tlie head of her little 
hoy they wanted, but they did not g(*t it. The poor woman Avas in a 
dreadful state, hut, to the surprise of all, recovere<l. 

To the king of Samoa Avas reserved the poAver of sjiaring life. AVlien led 
to tlie king’s presence the capthm Avarriors usually prostrated themselAX'S 
heforc liim, and exclaimed : mahe ^paha e ora paha-i rnna te (irn r' i raro 
te aro. “To die, perhaps to live, perliaps upward tlie face ! ” If the king 
did not speak, or said “The face down,” it Avas sentence of death, and 
?=0Tnc one in attendance either despatclied the poor captive in his presence 

led liim away to be slaughtered. 13 ut if the king said, “ UpAAuird the 
face,” they were spared only to he slaves or to bo sacrifleed Avhen the 
pric'sts should require human A'ictims. 

When the king, or any chief of high rank, Avas knoAvn to be humane, 
or any of the vanquished had fonnerly been on tenns of trieiidsliip Avith 
Idni, avoiding carefully the warriors, an individual risking liis life on the 
conqueror’s clemency would lie in Avait for him in his walks, and pros- 
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trating in the path, supplicate liis compassion, or rush into Ins 

house and throw himself on the ground before him. Though anyoin 
might have killed him while on his way thither, none dared touch him 
within the' king’s enclosure without his orders. "When the king did nut 
speak, or directed the fugitive to be carried from his presence, which was 
very unusual, he was taken out and slain. GenllTally the prince spoke tu 
the individual who had thus thrown himself into his power ; and if ho did 
but speak, or only recognise him, he was secure. He might either join 
the retinue of the sovereign, or return to his own house. Ufo one 'would 
molest him, as he was under jnara shade or the screening protection of the 
king. These individuals, influenced hy feelings of gratitude, generally 
attached themselves to tlie person or interest of the prince by whom tluy 
had been saved, and fre(iucntly proved through suhscupient life the mo-t 
faithful attemhints on his persmi and steady adherents to his cause. 

The gentleman just memtioned furnishes us Avith an account of the nia?*- 
sac re of the teaclu'rs Avhich some foAV years since took place at the Isle ot 
Pint's. Tlu're Avore three of them. They AV'^erc hhuned for causing sickncs>. 
iMantungu, the chief, or(l(*red them away, and as Captain Ebrill, of tin 
brig “Star,” was tlu're at lh(5 time and offered to take them to Samoa, 
tlu'y h'ft in his atsscI. (^iptain Ebrill first Avent to Sydney, came back, 
Avas on his Avay to Samoa Avith the teachers, but touched at the Isle d 
Ihiies to ■j)rocur(^ some more sandal-wood. Jfe anchored at Uao, soru 
little distance from tlu'. residence of the chit'f. Thij natives Avent oil' tu 
the vessel, “ AYIktg are Mantungu and Ids sons said a person on ])oard. 
“ Dt'ad,” rc'plied the natives in a joke. “Dead, dead ; that is good,” s:iiii 
the same pc'rsou ; ‘‘h't such chiefs 1)C dead, and h't the common folk live, 
and help us cut saudal-AVood.” For some lA'asoii A\’hich avc cannot asecr- 
taiu. Captain Ehrill and his crew were angry Avith the old chief, and a-- n 
further proof of it, Avheii lu^ st'ut a present of food to the teachers, who In 
lu'ard Avere in tlu' vi'ssel, it Avas not alloAved to he received on honiil. 
Those Avho took it had pieeos of Avood thrown at them imd tAVO musket 
shots lii’ed at them. TCone Avere killed, but one man Avas wounded in tlu* 
knee. “AVhat can this mean,” said ^Mautimgu, “wishing me and my 
sons dead in our oavu laud ? and aa'Iiv commit such outrages upon my 
poo]ile Avho Avent Avilh a present?” AVhethcr lie had any intcutious 
]U'evioiisly to take the a’csscI avo know not ; hut any one who knows the 
old despot can imagine Iioav sueh treatment Avould make his savage heart 
flame Avitli revenge. lYcxt morning thirty select men were oT, deter- 
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mined to kill all on board. They took some sandal- wood with them to 
<ell ; and as a further trick did not ann themselves with clubs or axes, 
but wijth the adzes which they use in dressing off the bark and sap from 
the wood. They reached the vessel. The sandal-wood pleased all on 
board, was immediately bought, and the natives were allowed to go up on 
dock to grind their on pretence that they were going off for more 

wood. Cno of the crew was turning the handle of the grindstone, a 
native grindijig an adze, and the captain close by. Seizing a favourable 
moment the native swung his adze and hit the captain in the face between 
the eyes, — this was instant death to Captain Ebrill, and the signal for 
attaidc all over the vessel. In a few minutes seventeen of the crew were 
kilhd — viz., ten white men, including the captain, two ^larquesaus, two 
ilangarans, one Aitutakian, one New Zealander, and a Jvarotongan 
teacher. The cook fought desperately for awhile with an axe and killed 
on(^ man, but was at length overpowered and fell. This occurred on the 
afternoon of the 1st of November, 1812. A young man named Henry, 
two Samoan teachers, and a native of the Now Hebrides made tlieir eseapi' 
below. Henry loaded muskets and tired up the companion, but witliout 
effect. It only exasperated the natives on deck, who threw down upon 
tluni billets of sandal-wood. The teachers tlnai collected their property, 
six red shirts, eight axes, etc,, called uj) and offered all for tlulr lives, hut 
tliero was no mercy. Night came on. The natives divided; a party 
went on shore in the boat, and the rest remaiiu'd on deck to guard tliostj 
below. In the morning the natives called down to Henry and the 
Samoans to come up, take the vessel furtlier in, and then go on shore, as 
Ilaiitnngu liad como and declared they were to live. The poor lellows 
felt they were entirely in the hands of the natives, came up, ran close in 
pliore, and again dropped anclior. Tli(*y WTre tlien taken to tlie shonu 
A son of ^laiitiingu, with a tomahawk in his right liand, met Henry as 
be, stepped out of the boat, held out his left liand with a feigned grin of 
friendship to shake hands ; hut tlie moment he got ludd of Honrybs right 
band, the villain up Avith his axe and laid the poor ibllow dead at liis feet. 
Olliers Averc up and at the remaining three. Lengolo, tlie New Hebrides 
native, and the Samoan Taniela, Avcrc killed at once. Hautangii and a 
party of natives Avere sitting under the shade of the cocoa-nuts looking on. 
Tasalo, the other Samoan teachGi', escaped streaming Avith blood, tlirew 
himself at the feet of the old chief and begged for life. ^laiitungu Avas 
silent for a minute or tAVO, but soon gave the Avink to a Lifu man. Lasalo 
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was now dragged away +o be killed, but he sprang from the fellow as he 
lifted his axe and darted off to sea. The savages were at his heels, ho 
was hit repeatedly, but escaped to the deep water, struck out and, swaiti 
off to a little island. Pour men jumped into a canoe and after him ; ho 
climbed a pine tree and talked for awhile with them ; they assured him 
!Mantungu had determined to spare him, and at Jast he came down. It 
was treachery again. They sprang upon him like tigers ; but again ho 
extricated himself, and rushed to the canoe ; there, however, at length 
the poor fellow was overpowered and fell. 

After the massacre the bodies were divided. There were people there- 
from Oaledonia, ^farc, and Lifu, and each had a share. Then followed tlie 
plundering of the vessel ; deck, cabins, and forecastle were stripped of 
ev(‘rything. They cut down the masts to get at the sails and rigging, and 
then set fire to her without opening the hold. As the fire reached tlic 
powder there was a terrific explosion, but no lives lost. She burned to 
the water’s edge and then sank. 

Another curious story is related of these people in connexion with tlu'ir 
war-like disposition. On one occasion they captured a European ship 
called the “ Sisters,” and having massacred the crew, proceeded to rifle tlio 
vessel of everything portable. Some kegs of gunpowder camo under thi:^ 
category, and being unacquainted with its nature, after conveying it 
aslion', tiny amused theinscdvcs by spi'inkling pinches of it in the fire 
“make sparks.” The result may be easily imagined; the whole bulk 
of powder became ignited and scattered the amazed savages right and 
left ; many were maimed and a lew killed, ^nd among 11 le latter was a 
chief of some renown. Tlic calamity was of course attributed to the evil 
sijnrits of the murdered crow of the “Sisters,” and the Samoans vowed to take' 
<lirc rc'vengc on the first batch of wliitc men who fell into their clutches. 
They had not long to wait. A large boat with seven men in her put iu 
not long after near the same idace. This was a party of runaway convicts 
from Js^orfolk Island. Eivc of them were killed and the boat broken to 
pieces. The other two had gone off to forage in the bush, and hapj)ily nu t 
with old Jeni (the chief) and his sons, who were travelling there that very 
day about some war affairs. The murderers of the five who were in search 
of the other two found them with Jeni and his sons and proposed to kill 
them. Jeni refused and took them homo wuth him. They lived for two 
months under the wing of the old chief and our teachers, and were kindly 
treated. But the fellows were out-and-out Norfolk Islanders. One night 
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they got up and robbed old Jeni of four muskets, ten hatchets, four felliniv 
axes, and a saw. They went to the teachers’ house, took four shirts, two 
hiiivcs, and an a^o, and off they set in the teachers’ canoe to join some 
Avliitc men reported to be at Lifu. At daylight the things were missed 
and the place in an uproar. Suspicion fell on the teachers. Their canoe 
is away — they must have helped the fellow to lift it into the water. 
“1^0,” said Tataio, **how can that be? We arc robbed too, and our 
canoe gone to boot. Eut I’ll tell you they cannot be far away, let us bo 
off after them : I go for one, who will join me ?” A party was made up in 
a twinkling, and off they went, hard driv'C at their paddles, out to s('a 
in the direction of Lifu. Soon they sighted something rising now and 
then on the top of the waves. Two men in it — ^just the fellows. A little 
further and they were in sight of each other. The thieves loaded their 
muskets and fired two or three shots. No one was hurt. Their pursuers 
paddle steadily on and arc determined to be at them. Then they threw 
the stolen property into the sea towards them, but who could pick up 
sinking axes? All were lost. The two scoundrels knew what they 
deserved, thought it was a choice of deaths, and jumped into the sea 
to drown themselves. *^Poor fellows,” said Tataio, “they think we arc 
going to kill them. Let us save them if wc can.” He got his hand into 
the mouth of one of them when he had but almost sunk, and pulled him 
up. The other was also secured and laid flat in tlic bottom of the canoe 
half dead. The sea was running high, the outrigger broke, and all liad to 
j limp out except the two vagabonds wdio wei’o lying senseless in the bottom 
of the canoe. Eut it was hard work to swim and drag the disabled canoe 
through a Heavy sea. “AVhat arc we doing?” said the natives to each 
other. “ Ey and by wc shall be all dead. Why should wu ho drowned 
in trying to save these fellows ? It is their own doing. Let us tilt the 
canoe over, pitch them out and save ourselves.” “ No,” said Tataio ; 
“sec the current is drifting us fast to that little island. Let us try it 
a little longer.” 

They reached the little island, landed, and rested, and scolded the 
two scoundrels as they recovered and 'were able to listen to what was 
going on. Some natives of the island, when they hoard the tale, would 
have them killed, hut the votes with Tataio carried it for their lives. 
‘‘ Well th(;n spare their lives, but wc must punish tlumi.” They stripped 
them naked, besmeared them from head to foot with a mixture of mud 
iuid ashes, and then said, “Now you mu^t go about so.” Native like, 
II. 
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A LITTLE STORY TOLD BY MR. COULTER. 


however, they repented next day, washed the fellows clean, and gave 
them hack their clothes. After resting a day or two the party returned 
to Marc. 

The ^faro people were delighted to see the party rctimi, hut wlun 
they ]i('ard the story, and knew that all the property was thrown away, 
they could hardly kc{'p Ihoir eliihs off the vagoibonds. But old JiMii 
united with the teaeliers and forbade. ‘‘What good,” said he, “will 
it do to kill them? It won’t bring hack my property.” Here again 
they were allowed to live, and were fed too hy the people, as if nothing 
liad li.appcTK'd, until they laid an o])portnnity of leaving in a vessel which 
touched at the placQ some time after. 

Justice demands some few Avords of explanation concerning the 
reput('d “Avaiitoii massacres” hy the natives of these islands. Without 
douht they set hut little value on human life, and arc treacherous in 
th() extreme ; naturally, they are suspicious and likely to regard the 
aettions of nuni so totally diffenmt in manner and hahit from themselves, 
as are wliite men, with constant um^asiness; added to tliis, it is an ascer- 
tained fact that in numerous instances European and American, ships 
trading to this pjirt of th.e w<n-ld have' not scnqded to cheat and illusc the 
ignorant savages Avitli Avhom they had to deal, and though the .aggressors 
have succced(Ml in sailing olf with impunity, such behaviour could not fail 
to plant seeds of ill-feeling, the crop ol‘Avhich would certainly ho garnered 
for the lU'xt batch of “white elu'ats” who touched their shores. 

The following little story of this South Sea traffic, related by a 
trav('lh'r nanu'd Coulter (who relates it rathcT as a joke than a disgrace) 
Avill illustrate Avliat tlie above lines are uu‘ant to convey: 

“ There was some firewood eolh'cled on the Ix-aeli Avhieh had yet to he 
got otr, as Ave AV(‘re in actual Avaiit of it. The natives AV('re offered some 
trilling ]U’Csenls to bring it to tlio sebooiK'r, but aetial so slowly that the 
ea])taiu got out of ])atit‘nee and dispatcluMl liis boat Avith four iiK'H and tlio 
int(‘rpr('ler to etfeet tlu* dc'sired objia-t ; be gave lliem every caution not to 
mix Avith the natives, but Avork quick and get off the AA^ood at ouee, and 
if Ibero should be any attempt to attack tluau on the part of the natives, 
to run to Ike Avater’s edge and the guns of the schooner Avould cover 

111 ('in. 

“ I may here remark, tliat it is a usual plan Avith .almost all the islandei's 
in the l\\eifie, who are treacherously disposed, to obtain first as much as 
they can by fair trade, and if tlic suspicions of the captain, or any vessi 1 
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trailing them, should, he lulled so as to throw him off his guard hy 
this apparent honesty and safety, to take advantage of such a state of 
t]iiugs*aud either cut off a boat’s crew or attempt to board and plunder 
the ship, if possible. 

Trainer, the mate, who knew these people well, liad no confidence in 
a ay of them; though hc^ seemed to take matters easy enough he was well 
prepared for any surprise tliat might be attempted, and he was doubly 
particular in his means of defence, as the interpreter informed him that 
tlic natives were laying plans to board the schooner, thinking as she was 
miall the capture of her would be an easy matter. Two boat’s load of the 
lirewood was gone off and the boats sent for the third and last. The 
wood was about forty yards from tlie beach and had to he carried down by 
tlic men to the boat. A number of canoes were ra])idly shoved into tin* 
water and filled with injim. Tliis was the critical time, and we all kept 
ready and an anxious watch on the boat. 

“In a few minutes tlic four men on shore were observed to run with 
all llicir might down to tlie water’s edge followed by a crowd of avmed 
natives. They had scarcely time to gid into the boat and push Iku’ off 
from the beach wlum tlie imtlvos were close on, throwing a number of 
spi'ai’s at tlicm, one of 'wliieli took elieet on one of tlio men. However, 
llu' remaining llirec got lier off into dei^p water. The iiitcipretcr, who 
could not get into the lioat, stole into the water at another point unpiir- 
ccivi'd by the natives and swam off. They were all taken quickly on 
hoard; ljut there was no time to lioist the boat up as the canoes filled 
witli ai’iiiod men were fast approacliing. 

“ The seaman who was wounded in the boat died in a few minutes after 
ivachiiig the deck — the spear had passed riglit llirougli liis chest. The 
men, who were all enraged at the loss of an excdleiit man and an csteenuul 
messmate, were burning for revimgo, and were wailing with impatient 
eagerness for the orders to slap at them. Trainer was at tlie gangway and 
his eye on tlie advancing licet of canoes; I was with him. Wo were well 
[aepared. The short carronades were the most useful articles on the 
lux'sent occasion and were loaded with grape. The crow wijre also armed. 

‘ Well/ said tlie captain, ‘ 1 liave been here several linu.'s, and have always 
treated them fairly and kimlly, and now, without cause, they have killed 
oni; oi* our best men and want to take my vessel and murder us all. They 
fcliall catch it.’ Thus spoke a really humane man, but ho was irritated 
beyond all patience by the treacbery of the natives and lo:5S of bis man. 
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‘Now, my lads;, arc you ready?’ ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ ‘Ilemcmbcr, if we lot 
these savages board us not a man will be alive in ten minutes.’ ‘ Never 
fear, sir; wo ’ll pay them.’ On the canoes came; they separated into two 
divisions, one advancing to the bows the other towards the stern. 

“ Trainer keenly eyed them, whilst he made frequent exclamations, sin li 
as ‘ W('ll, you want the vsehooner, I suppose,’ etc. The natives in the 
cfinoes were yelling and screaming loudly enough and brandishing their 
spears witli as threatening an aspecit as they could make, seemingly with 
the intention of cowing us. Tliey approached witliin twenty yards, when 
the enptain ordered tlie guns at the bow to be pointed fair for the bahh 
of canoes a-head, wliilo lie arranged for those ajiproaching the stem. ‘Arc 
you ready, men, fore and aft?’ ‘Ay, ay, sir.’ ‘Lot go, then.’ The two 
carronudes discharged th(nr fatal showers of grape, and before the smoke 
had riglitly cleared away they were loaded and again fired amongst the 
savages. ‘ Load again, my lads,’ said the captain. There was scarcely 
any wind, and the smoke which hung low on the water was a few minutes 
in clearing away. The screaming of the wounded people was appalling; 
some canoes w(‘ro sunk or capsized and numbers of natives were swimming 
towards the shore. N(;verthel(\ss, there were many of them yet that kept 
tlunr ground and had the reckless daring to make another bold push for 
the vessel’s side*. ‘Pin',’ said the captain again, and another volley of 
grape Hew amongst them. This discharge had not the groat effect of the 
former ones, as the canoes were closer and the contents of the guns had 
not distance enough to scjittcr. The savages seemed to comprehend this, 
and in another moment were clinging to the schooner’s sides endeavouring 
to board ; but the rapid use of muskets and pistols ultimately drove them 
away in an indescribable confusion, with, I am sorry to say, considerable 
loss. 

“ The whole affair was caused by the natural treachery of the natives. 
The part we played was unavoidable ; in fact, our lives were at stake, 
and there was only one unnecessary shot fired after the final retreat of the 
natives. The men who had charge of the bow gun loaded it again unper- 
coived by the captain, and before they could be stopped fired it after the 
savages who were making for the shore. This parting shot was, as they 
said, to revenge Tom Staples, the seaman who wms speared. Tlierc wus 
no one on hoard the schooner hurt during the affray but the carpenter, 
whose arm w as broken by the blow of a heavy club wielded by a huge 
savage who was endeavouring to board.” 
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To repeat Mr. Coulter’s words, ‘‘The whole affair was caused by the 
natural treachery of the natives.” As the gentleman was on the spot he 
of coift’se should know all about it. Still one cannot help suspecting that 
the captain’s * impatience” had mot a little to do with the carnage which 
on sued. It would be interesting to bo informed what wore the orders 
of the impatient captafh to the boat’s crew sent ashore to hurry the un- 
williug natives. Why wi'ro th(iy unwilling ? Was the fire- wood piled 
on the beach already paid for, or did that ^i’cally humane man,” the 
American captain, expect the oft-deluded barbarians to trust to his honour 
for payment when the cargo Avas fairly aboard. Tlu^ first boatful was 
iillowed to depart — the second — then came the tliird and last. ** Where’s 
th(‘ price?” “Price bo liangcd, you precious lot of niggers! guess the 
only price you’ll get for this yer freight Avill be pitched at j'ou from our 
big guns. Hands off the boat there, and let us shove her off!” This of 
course is a fancy picture ; but there is a possibility that it is not very 
wide of the mark. If so, the niggers who, after they had their com- 
rades mangled and torn by the murderous grape “made another bold push 
for the ship’s side,” shoAved themselves brave men, and compels us to 
rellcct Avith abhorence on the iirers of that “one unnecessary shot.” 
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CTIAPTKR XXIIL ‘ 

Filfian “fustian”— Figian battlc-fickl tactics— The first rcndini? of the root— Fighting implements 
of the Fiffians — Fivo-hladcd swoids— Execution of Tahitian Prisoners — Tlic obdurate Cacahoo— 
Heroism of Nonfaho’s widow— Figian ship-building— Surprising skill of savage boat-builders— 
Ordinary sea-women— Superstitions of Figian sailors— The warrior of New Zealand— The sacred 
wind of Tu— Distribution of the locks of the slain — Cooking tlic warriors’ hearts — Australian 
weajions— Throwing the boomerang— The Australian spear— Thick and thin heads— Kemarkable 
mode of Duelling. 

f N Iho disposition tz') quarrel and fic:ht is no loss rifi' tlian 
ill iSamoa. A very trifling matter constitutes a vanm lellly and 
their fon't's arc gathered Ly the taga, a kind of review. Of 
those then' is a st'ries, — oiu' at ovmy place where the armi^ 
stops on its way to the scene of action. If any part of higian warfare 
lias interest, it is this, and to tlu' parties engaged it is donhth'ss 
glorious. They dely an enemy that is tar away, and boast of wlmt 
they will do on a day which has not y('t eome, and all this in tlio 
midst of their Irieiids. • Tin; boasting is distinct from, tliough associated 
with, the ing(tj which nu'ans “ready” or “on the move,” namely, 
for challenging. The challenging is ealh'd hoIchoJ/>, and the eoreinony, 
wlu'n com])h'to, is as follows: — If the head of tlio ]>a:ty of allies just 
arrived is a great chief, his approach is hailed with a gi'iieral shout. 
Taking tlic lead, he coiiduets his followers to a large open space, whore 
the chief to whoso litdj) he comes waits with his men. T'orthwith, shoiils 
of respect are exclianged by the two companies. Prf.'sently a man, wlio is 
supposed to represent the enemy, stand.s forth and cries ont, “Cut up! 
cut U]) I the temple receives;” intimating probably that the enemy will 
eertuiiily he cut up, cooked, and offered to the gods. Tlun follow those 
who hole or cliallenge. First comes the leader, and then others, singly at 
the beginning, hut afterwards in companies of six, or ten, or twenty. It 
is impossible to tell all that is said when many are speaking at once ; hut 
there is no lack of bragging, if single challongors may ho taken as speci- 
mens. One man imns up to the chief, brandishes his club, and exclaims, 
“ Sir, do you know me ? Your enemies soon will.” Another, darting 
forward, says, “See this hatchet! how clean! To-morrow it will be 
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bathed in blood!” One cries out, ‘‘This is my club! — the club that 
never yet was false!” The next, “This amiy moves to-morrow; then 
you* shall eat dead men till you arc surfeited!” A man striking the 
ground violently with his club, boasts, “ I cause the earth to tremble ; it is 
I who meet the enemy to-morrow !”* “ See,” exclaims another, “ I hold 
a musket and a batflc-axe ; if the musket miss fire the hatoliet will 
not !” A fine young man stepped quietly towards a king, and, holding a 
pole used *as an anchor for a canoe, says, “ See, sire, the anchor of 
Natewa (the name of the locality threatened) ; I will do thus with it,” 
and he breaks the pole across liis knee. A man swinging a ponderous club 
says, “ This club is a defence : a shade from the lieat of the sim and the 
cold of the rain.” Glancing at the chief, he adds, “ You may come 
under it.” A fiery youth runs up as though breathless, crying out, “ I 
long to be gone; I am impatient.” One of tlie same kind says, “Ah! 
ah ! these boasters are deceivers ; I only am a true man in the battle ; 
you shall find me so.” Tliose great swelling words are listened to with 
mingled laughter and applause. Although the speeches of the warriors 
arc marked with great earnestness, llu'ro is nothing of the horrifying 
grimace in wliich tlic Kew Zealander imhilgcs on similar occasions. The 
lighting men have tlieir bodies covered with black powder ; some, liow- 
ever, coniine this to the upper part only. An athletic Avarrior, thus 
])owdercd, so as to make his skin wear a vclvet-liko blackness, has a truly 
formidable ai>pcarance, his eyes and teeth gleaming with very efiectivo 
Avhitenoss. 

Pigians, says Y’dliams, make a show of Avar at the tatjfij do no mis- 
oliief, and incur no danger; and this is just Avhal they like. The ehal- 
leuging is their delight ; beyond it their ambition does not reach, and 
glory is Avitliout cliarms. 

^N'otAvithstanding the boasts of the bravc.s, tlic cliief Avill sometimes 
playfully taimt them, intimating, that from their a])poaranee he should 
judge them to be better acquainted Avith spades than clubs, and fitter 
to use the digging stick than the musket. 

With taunting scorn the antagonist AAmuld reply much in the same 
strain, sometimes mingling affected pity Avitli Iiis denunciations. Wlien 
they had finished their harangue, the omoreaa club of insult or insulting 
spear was raised and the onset commenced. Sometimes it Avas ii single 
combat fought in the space between tAVO armies and in sight of both. 

At other times several men engaged on both sides, when those not 
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engaged, though fully amicd and equipped, kept their seat on the 
ground. If a single combat, when one 'was disabled or slain, the victor 
would challenge another, and seldom thought of retreating so long us 
one remained. AVhen a number were engaged and one fell, a warrior 
from his own party rose and maintaiped the struggle j when either party 
retreated, tlie ranks of tlie army to wdiich it belonged, rnslied forward 
to sustain it; this brought tlie opposing army on, and from a single 
combat or a .sl;irmisli, it became a general engagement. The conlliet 
was carried on with the most savage fury, such as barbarous warriors 
might be expected to (;vince — who imagined the gods on whom their 
de.stines depended had actually entered into their weapons, giving 
jirecision and force to their blows, direction to their missiles, and im- 
parting to the whole a supernatural fatality. 

Tlie din and (‘lamour of the deadly fury wore greatly augmented by 
the eiforts of the llauti. These avtvc the orators of battle. They were 
usually men of commanding pi'rsoii and military prowess, arrayed only 
in a girdle of the leav(‘s of tin*, ti-plant round their waist, sometimes 
carrying a light spear in the left, but always a small buiieh of green 
li-leaves in the right band. In this bunch of leaves the principal weapon, 
a small, sliarp, serrated and barbed airo fai (bone of the sting-ray), was 
coiiC(?aled, >\liicli tln'y Averc reported to use dextcrou.sly when in contact 
Avith the enemy. Tlie principal object of these llanlis Avas to animate 
the troops l)y recounting the deeds of their forefathers, the fame of their 
tribe or island, and the interests involved in the contest. In the dis- 
charge of their duties tlu^y AV(;re indefatigable, and by night and day, 
Avtuit through th(i camp rousing the ardour of the Avarriors. On the 
day of battle they inarehod Avilh the army to the onset, mingled in the 
fury, and hurried to and fro among the comhaluiits, cheering them Avith 
the nicital of heroic deeds or stimulating them to achievements of daring 
and A^alour. 

Any attempt at translating their expressions Avould coiiA^ey so inade- 
quate an idea of their original force as to destroy' their effect, ‘^lloll 
ouAvard like the billoAvs, — break on them with the ocean’s foam and roai* 
Avhen bursting on the reeds, — hang on them as the forked lightning plays 
above the frothing surf,— give out the vigilance, give out the strength, 
give out the anger, the anger of the devouring wild dog, till their line 
is broken, till they floAV hack like the receding tide.” These were the 
expressions sometimes used, and the recollection of their spirit-stirring 
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harangues is still vivid in the memory of many who, when anything is 
I'orcibly urged upon tliem, often involuntarily exclaim, Uni Ranti teia — 
‘‘ this* is equal to a Ilauti.” 

If the battle continued for several successive days, the labours of the 
Kuiitis were so incessant by night through the camp, and by day amid 
the ranks in the field, 'that they have been known to expire from ex- 
haustion and fatigue. The ])riosts were not exempted from the battle ; 
tliey bore arms and marched with tlic Avarriors to the combat. 

The combatants did not use mucli science in the iiction, nor scarcely 
;iim to parry their emmiy’s Aveapons ; tluy used no shitdd or target, and, 
believing the gods directed and sped their Aveapons Avitli more than liuman 
fji’co upon their assailants, they depended on strength more than art for 
success. Their clubs Avere invariably aimed at the lu'ad, and olleii witli 
the lozenge-shaped Aveapoii tlu'y Avould ch'ave tlio skulls of tlieir op])o- 
iicnts. "When the first Avarrior fell on either side a horrid shout of exulta- 
tion and of triumph Avas raised by the victors, Avlnch echoed along the 
line, striking a panic through tlio ranks of their antagonists, it being con- 
^iilcrcd an intimation of the favour of the gods toAA^ards the victorious 
])iutics. Around the body the struggle hecame dreadful, and if the 
victors boro him away, he Avas despoiled of his ornaments, and then 
seized by the priests or left to be oflered to the gods at the close of the 
battle. 

The first man seized alive Avas offered in sacrifice, and called io main- 
ahiietumu 2'aaroity the first rending oJ' tlie root. Tlie victim Avas not takam 
to the temple, but laid alive upon a n :ml)(‘r of spears, and tliiis borne on 
men’s slioulders along the ranks in tlie rear of the army, the ])riest of Ora 
walking by the side, offering his praym* to the god, and Avatchiiig the 
writhings and involuntary agitation of the dying man. Jf tliese agonies 
were deemed favourable, he pronounced victory as certain. Sueli indica- 
tions AA'erc considered most encouraging, as earnests of tlio god’s co- 
operation. 

They sometimes practised Avhat they called tiputa taata. Wlicn a man 
bad slain his enemy, in order fully to satiate his reveiigo and intimidate 
bis foes, he sometimes heat the body flat, and then cut a liole Avith a 
^itone battle-axe through the back and stomach, and passed his own liead 
through the aperture, as he would through the hole of his tiputa or 
poncho-^ hence the name of this practice. In this tiuTific manner, with 
head and arms of the slain hanging down before and the legs behind, ho 
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marched to renew the conflict. A more horrible act and exhibition it is 
not easy to conceive, yet there once lived a man in Fare, named Tavara, 
who, accoi'ding to his own confession, and the declaration of his Iieigh- 
hours, was guilty of this deed during one of their recent wars. 

In times of war, all capable of bearing arms were called upon to join 
the forces of the chieftain to whom they hclongccl; and the farmers, who 
held their land partly by feudal tenure, were obliged to render military 
service whenever tludr landlord required it. There were, besides these, a 
number of men cclobrati.*d for their valour, strength, or address in war, 
who were called aito^ fighting -men or warriors. • This title was the result 
of acbievemeiits in battle ; it Avas highly respected, and proportionahly 
sought by the courageous and ambitious. It was not, like the chieftain- 
ship and other prevailing distinctions, confined to any class, but open to 
all, and many from the lower raidvS have risen as Avarriors to a higli 
station in the conimunily. 


Ton; ’a 

Originally their Aveapons Avere simple and formed of Avood ; they con- 
sisted of the spear, Avliich the natives called or tao, made Avith the 

AVOod of the cocoa-nut tree or of the aito, iron-AVOod or casuarina. It Avas 
lAveh’e or oightccii feet long, and about an inch or an inch and a half in 
diameter at the middle of the loAVcr end, hut tapering off to a point at the 
other. The spears of the inhabitants of It unit u and other of the Austral 
Islands arc remarkable for their great length and elegant shape, as well as 
for the high polish Avith Avhich they are finished. Thq omore or club Avas 
another Aveapon used by them ; it was ahvays made of the aito or iron- 
Avood, and was principally of tAVO kinds, cither short and heavy like a 
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bludgeon, for the purpose of close combat, or long and furnished with a 
broad lozenge-shaped blade. The Tahitians did not often carve or onia- 
lucht their weapons ; but by the inhabitants of the Soiitlicrn Islands they 
were frequently very neatly though partially carved. The inhabitants of 
the Marquesas carve tludr spears, and ornament them with liuman hair ; 
and the natives of Ihc Harvey Islands, with the Eriendly and Figian 
islanders, construct their weapons with taste and carve them witli re- 
markable ingenuity. 

The was a terrific sort of weapon, although it was principally 

used at the hcra or seasons of mourning. It resembk'd in some degree a 
club ; but having the inner side armed with large sharks’ teeth, it was 
more frequcntlj^ drawn across the body, wliero it acted like a saw, than 
used for striking a blow. Another weaj)on of the same kind resembled a 
sliort sword, but instead ot one bhah*, it had three, four, or live. It 
was usually made of a forked aifo branch ; the central and exterior 
brandies, after having been ])ointi'd and polislu'd, wi're armed along tho 
outside with a thick line of sharks* teidh, very lirmly lixc'd in the wood. 
This was only used in close combat, and, when applied to the nala'd 
bodies of the combatants, must have bemi a terrilic weajion. Tin) bowels 
or lower parts of the body were attacked with it, not as a dagger is used, 
but drawn across like a saw. Home of the fighting iiuai wore a kind of 
armour of ni't-work formed by snuill cords wound round the hod) and 
limlis so tight as merely to allow ol* tlui uneneumhered ('Xercise of tlie 
legs and arms, and not to impede the circulation of the Idood. TliLs kind 
of defence veas principally scrvic(*a])lc in guarding from tli(3 blows of a 
club, or force of a stone, but was liabh^ to be puT(‘ed by a sp(‘ar. Tir 
geuei’al, lioAvever, the dress of the Tahitian warriors must liave been 
excei'diiigly inconvi'iiieut. To make ?in imposing a])])eaiauci‘, and defend 
their persons, scorn to have been the only ends at whi( li they aimed, 
differing greatly in tliis n'spcct from the Hawaiaiis, who stddoin tliought 
of guarding themselves, Imt adopted a dress that would h a^t impede their 
movements. 

The Tahitians went to battle in tlicir best clothes, and often had tlio 
head not only guarded by an immense turban, but tho body enveloped in 
folds of cloth, until the covering was many indies in tliiekncss, extending 
from the body almost to tlic elbows, wliero tho whole was hound round 
the waist wdth a finely braided sash or girdle. On the breast they wore 
a handsome military gorget ingeniously wrought with mothcr-of-peaii 
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Bhells, feathers, and dog’s hair, white and coloured. The captives taken 
in war called iri or till were murdered on the si)ot, or shortly afterwards, 
unless reserved for slaves to the victors. The bodies of the slain were 
treated in the most savage manner. They were pierced with their spears 
and at times the conduct of tlio victors towards their lifeless bodies was 
incoiKJcivably baiharous. * 

On the day following the battle the hire taata was performed. This 
consistcid in collecting the bodies of the slain and olforing them to Oro as 
trophies of his prowess, and in acknowledgment of their dependence upon 
his aid. J*ray(‘rs w(-‘re preferred, imploring a continuance of his assistance. 

The bodi(iS were usually left exposed to the elements and to the hogs 
or wild dogs tliat preyed njjon them. The victors took away the low('i’ 
jaw-bones of the most distinguished among the slain as trophies, and 
oft(‘n some of the bones, converting them into tools for building canoes 
with, or into lish hooks. Sonu'times they ])ih'd the bodicis in a heap, and 
built the skulls into a kind of wall around the temple, but they w(‘re 
commonly laid in rows near the shore, or in front of the camp, their heads 
all in the same direction. Ilrn’c the skulls were often so battered with 
the clubs that no tiace of the coiint(‘nanc(‘ or human lu'ad remained. , 

As to the manner of disposing of prisoners towards whom the king, 
when supplicated for forgivem'ss, preserves silence, the following brief 
account of a warrior execution as related by llariner may be oifered : — 

‘‘About mid-day, or a little after, the large canoe, in which were the 
prisoners lashed hand and foot, jiushed out to sea under the command 
of Lolo Ilea ^ilalohi, an adopted son of Finow. They had on board tbrec 
old small canoes, in a very leaky, rotten state, in wliich the prisoners 
were destined to be put and thus to be left gTadually to sink, leaving the 
victims to rcllect on their approaching dissolution, without liaving it in 
their power to help tlieiuselves. 

“ The distance they had to go was about two leagues, and the weather 
being calm the canoe was obliged to be paddled most of the way. In the 
m*?anwliilc, some oonversation passed between the prisoners, particularly 
Nonfaho and llooboonoo. I^onfaho observed to Eooboonoo, that it would 
have been much bettor if they had never made a peace with Finow, and 
to a certain degree, lie upbraided Eooboonoo with not liaving followed 
liis advice in this particular : to this the latter replied that he did not 
at all regret the late peace with Finow, for being his relation, lie felt himself 
attached to his interests, and as to his own life, he thought it of no value 
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since the king did not think his services worth having. Nonfaho stated 
tliat he had a presentiment of his fate that very morning ; for as ho was 
going along the road from Folctoa to ]\racavc, he met a native woman of 
Hapai, and as he passed, ho felt a strong inclination, he knew not from 
what cause, to kill her, and this bias of liis mind was so powerful, that ho 
could not help turning hack and effecting his purpose ; at the same time 
he felt a secret presentiment that he Avas going to die, and this murder 
that he had eomniitted appeared now to be a piece of vengc'anco on the 
Hapai people, weak indeed in itself, yet better tlian no I’ovenge at all. 
Xonfaho, among other things lamented that his friend Eooboonoo had not 
repaired to the Figi Islands Avhen peace was first made, and by that moans 
liave preserved his life. As to his own safety, he said it Avas not a matb'r 
of much consctpience ; ho only laiuent(Hl that he was not about to die in 
an honourable Avay. Booboonoo expressed scaitiments to the same purpos('. 
Oacahoo noAV and then joined in the conversation, remarking that lie only 
lamented liis death inasmuch as no opportunity had been afforded him of 
revenging himself upon his enemies hy sacrifiehig a feAV of them. 

There were eighteen pinsoners on hoard, of whom the greater jiart, 
before they arrived at the placai whore tlicy Avere to he sunk, begged that 
the manner of tlieir death iniglit ho changed to the mon^ expcnlitious on(‘ 
of luiA'ing their brains knocked out with a club, or their licads cleaved 
Avith an axe : this Avas granted them, and the Avork of (execution Avas 
immediately begun. Having dispatched a number in tliis way, it Avas 
proposed, for tlie sake of coiiATiiience, that the remainder avIio begged to 
ho thus favoured, sliould be taken to a neiglibouring small island to bo 
executed ; Avhich being agreed on they disjiuted by the Avay Avho should 
kill such a one and Avho another. Sucli Avas the conviu’sation, not of 
warriors — for knocking out brains was no now thing to them — but of 
others not so avcII versed in the art of destruction, Avlio Averc heartily glad 
of this opportunity of exercising their skill without danger ; for, coAvard- 
like, they did not dare to attempt it iu a field of battle. The victims 
, being brought on sliore, nine Avere dispatched at nearly the same moment, 
which, with the three killed in the canoe, made twelve who di'sii’cd 
this form of death. The remaining six, being eliiefs and stanneh Avarrioi's 
of superior braA'ery, scorned to beg any favour of their enemies, Jind wore 
accordingly taken out to sea, lashed in two rotten canoes Avhich they had 
on board, three in each, and left to reflect on their late, Avhilst tlicir 
destroyers remained at a little distance to sec them sink. Booboonoo, 
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M^hilst in this situation, said that he only died unhappy on account of his 
infant son, who would be left fiiondless and unprotected; but calling to 
a younger cliief in the larger canoe, of the name of Talo, begged, for* the 
sake of their gods, that he would befriend his child, and never see him 
want cither clothes or f<jod suitable to the son of a chief : upon whieli 
Talo made a solemn ])ro:ni^(‘ to take the most atteiAive care of him, and 
IJooboonoo seemed ([uite satistk'd. IS^oiifaho lamented the sad disasters of 
that day, saying how miiiiy gn^at and brave; men w(to dying an ignominious 
death, who some time before were able to make the whole army of Einow 
tremble : ho lamented, moreover, that he had ever retreated from his 
enemies, and wished that on such an occasion lie had faced about, however 
inferior in strength, and sold his life at a high price, instead of living a 
little long(“r to die thus a shameful death : he earnestly requested them to 
j’(iiieniher him in an atieetionate manner to his wife. (Jaealioo swore 
lieartiiy at Einow and all the chiefs of ilapai, cursing them in the most 
bitter manner, and tlu'ir fath(‘rs for begetting tlu'in, and lu'aping maledic- 
tions upon all their geueratioji. Ho went on in this manner, eui’sing and 
swearing at his eueiiiies, till the water came up to his mouth, and, even 
tin'll, he actually tlirew hack his head for the opportunity of uttering 
{iiiotlu'r curse, splntti'ving the water forth from his lips till it ben'll him 
for ever of the power of spi'ceh. Tlu'y Avere about twe nty minutes siukiiig, 
alter Avhieh I he; large eaiioi' reliiriied immediately to Vavaoo. 

The Avidows ot‘ those Avho Avc're exc'cuted on the hea(‘h in the morning 
•and of those Avho AVero dispatched at the small island in tlieir way out to 
s('a, pc'litioued Eiiiow to grant them leave to perfoi’ui the usual rites of 
burial in hc'half of their deceased husbands, Aviiieh the king readily 
aceedc'd to : and tliey ue-eoinplished the ceremony Avith every mark of 
uiifeigiu'd sorjow inid regret. Wlu'U the last alleiliunale leinemhianees 
of Aonfaho W('re made to his Avidow, slie appeared greatly moved ; for, 
though she scarcely Avept, her eouiitenanee betrayed marks of violent 
inward agitalioii : she retired to her house, and arming herself Avitli a 
spear and a club, Avent about to seek for the other widows Avho liad lost 
their husbands in the same Avay, and urged them to take up anus, as she 
liad done, and go forth to revenge their husbands’ death, by destroying 
the Avives of Eiuow and his pviueij)al eliiefs ; liuding, at length, that noue 
of tlie others were willing to folloAV hc*r example, sho Avas obliged to give 
up altogether. It Avas suspeeded that Eiuow Avould have been very angry 
on bearing her intention, but, on the contrary, be praised it miicb, and 
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approved of it as being not only a meritorious act of bravery, but a con- 
viiiaiug proof that her affection for her deceased husband was great and 
p;cmunc. 

Four classes of canoes arc foiind in Figi : the veJovelo, the camahiu^ 
tlic fahihiiy and tlie dnin. All those have various inodificalions of out- 
rigger {vama), and are* distinguished by peculiarities in the hulk. The 
velovelo, or more properly the Utl'ia^ is open throughout its length like a 
boat, and the spars to which the caina is socun’d rest on the gunwale. 
The caraaktiu, as its name impoi'ts, has a solid spar for its caina: the hulk 
lias a deck over the middle third of its length, twice its own width, and 
raided on a deep plank built edgeways on laudi gunwale, lletweeii the 
edge of this deck and the outrigger all is open. The jirojeeting ends of 
tlie canoe, which are lower than the niain-deek or plallbriii, as nuieli as 
the d('pth of the ]dank on which it is raisi'd, ar(‘ each covc'red with one 
solid triangular piece of wood, hollowed uudeniealh, and thiidvC'st at the 
broad end next the centre dc'ek, to which it thus forms a gradual asccait. 
Tlie two ridges, fornu'd hy the hollowing underneath on tlui sidi's of 
the triangle, arc united to the edge of the Imik, so as eomplelely 
to hox it up. Tlie rig of the camakau is the same as that of the douhle 
canoe described presently; and from tlie small resistan(;e tliis Iniild ofleis 
to the wat('r, it is the “ cllpjier” of 3‘hgi, and the vessel described under 
tlie name of p\ro(juc in the ImjH'rial Dictionaiy, 

Tlie tabilai is a link bctwoc'ii tb(‘ camakau and drua, and is made with 
Ihc outrigger ef either. It is often of great length, several feet at ('ach 
tnd h('ing solid wood, cut away somctliiug like the hull of a ship sUaii- 
ward, the sternpost of the ship represmiliiig the cut-watto- of tin; canoe, 
v/hich, instead of being sharp, pn'sents a sjjuare perfieiidiciilar edge to 
lli(‘ water. Tliis is the same* at hotli ends, and is disliuelive of tlu' class. 

The (h'ua^ oi* double canoe, dill'ei-s fi-om tlie j'ot in having another 
'Uiallcr canoe foi' its onti igger, and the dock is laid across laitli. 

A\di(‘n not more tluui (lilrly or forty feet long, caiiocs arc. often cut out 
'•fa single tree, and nupiire comparatively litth; skill in their coo, struct ion. 
When, howevc'r, a first-class canoe is to lx* built, tlie case is far otlierwi.sc', 
uid its creditalile completion is a cause of gnait triumph. 

A keel is laid in two or tlin’c ]»icces carefully scarfed togf-thor. From 
niis-tho sides are built ii]), without ribs, in a numljer of jiieccs varying in 
^‘■ngth from three to twenty feet. The edge of ea^li ])iece has on the 
^Ji^ide a flange ; as the large pieces arc worked in, openings of very irre- 
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cijulfir foim arc to be filled in, as suitable pieces may be found. When 
it is recollect(;d that th(‘ edg(.‘s of the planks are by no means straight, it 
will be seen that considerable skill is reipiired in securing neat joints ; yet 
the nativ'o carpenters (dfc'ct this with surprising success. After the edges 
lire litt(‘d together, holes of about three-eighths of an inch in diameter arc 
bored a hand-briMidth apart in them, having an olftique direction inwards, 
so as to have their outlet in the flange : the holes in the edge of tlic 
op])osite board arii made to answer these exactly. A white pitch from 
th(i l)read-fruit tree, prepared with an extract from the cocoa-nut kernel, 
is s})read uniformly on both edges, and over this a strip of fine masi is 
laid, which is burnt through with a small fire-slick where it covers tli(‘ 
holes. The ])iece or rono is now ready for fixing, which is done by what 
is commonly but Avrongly called “sewing;” the native word better dcs- 
cribc's the process, and means, “to bind.” The vono being lifted to its 
])lace, a Avell dressed but not large sinnet is passed through the hole in tlie 
top flange, so as to come out through the lowin' one : the end is then 
ins('rt(‘d in the sinnet further on, and the sinnet runs rapidly through the 
hol(', until eight or twidvc loose turns are taken : the inserted end is then 
sought and laid on the round projection formed by the united flanges, and 
fasliMied there liy drawing one turn of the siniK't tightly OA'or it; the 
other turns lire thmi tightened, the last but one bi'ing made a tie to the 
last. Tlio spare sinnet is noAv cut olf close, and the operation repeated at 
the next hole. The bindings, already very strong, have their power 
increased by fine Avedges of hard Avood, to the number of six or sevin, 
being drivim in opposite directions under the sinnet, Avhereby the greate>t 
possible pressure is obtained. The ribs seen in canoes are not usihI to 
bring the planks into shape, but are the last things inserted, and are for 
securing the deep side-boards described beloAV, and uniting the deck more 
fiimly Avith the body of the canoc. The outside of the vono is noAV care- 
fully adzed into fonn, and the cai’penter has often to look closely to find 
the joint. When the body of the canoe is cleaned off and rubbed doAvn 
Avith pumice stone, the surface is beautifully smooth. Of course no signs 
of the fastenings are seen outside. Tliis process is not used in fixing the 
(h'cp planks which support the main deid^, or the triangular coAmrings of 
the two ends already described. These being on the top of the giinAvalo, 
and ahoA'C the Avatcr-mark, the sinnet is seen, at regular intervals, 
passing, like a hand* over a flat bead which runs the Avhole length of 
the canoe, covering the joint imd making a neat finish. Into the upper 
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of planlvs, two or three feet deep, fixed along the top of the side^; 
]H'i‘pcii,dicularly, the cross beams which join on the ouh’igger are lei mul 
ladled down, and over these a deck of light wood is hiidi The scuttle 
holes for baling are leit at each corner. The deck also has six holes 
I'orward, and six aft, throiigli wliicli to work tlie scnlling-oars, used in 
lli;ht winds to help the sail, or wlien dead calm or foul wdiid makes the 
sail useless. A small house or cuddy is built ainid-ships, on which boxes 
or bales are stowed, and on a platform over it persons can sit or lie ; a 
r.u'k behind it receives gnus, and spears, and clubs, or baskets are hung 
uj'on it. Any aperture inside not Idled with the siiinet is tigldly caulked 
vitli aoeoa-nut husk, and such as are next the waiter an; Hushed up with 
till' white pitch or resin. 

AVh)in('n, as avcU as men, discharge the duties of “ordinary seamen.” 
WIk'ii ready fiir sea the mast, wdiieh is “ sl('])ped on deck in a choj),” 
.stands erect, except that it is hauled to Ixaul towairds the oiitriggi'r. It is 
.si'cured by 1‘ore and hack stays, the lattm' taking the place of shrouds: 
wdien the sail is hoisted the halyards also become back stays ; these ropes 
as long as tlic eaiioo is under sail may be called her standing rigging, not 
la'ing loosed in taeking. Tlie halyards are bent on the yard at less tlian a 
‘bird of its length, at the upper (md, and passed over the top of the mast, 
wlilcli has generally a cresciait form. Tlie gnait sjiil is allowaal to swing 
a f(wv feet from the deck till orders are given to get it niuk'r w'l'igh. The 
yard is now hoisted bard up to the mast-luaid, but as the lengtli of the yard 
fi’i'iu the halyards to the tack is longer than tin; mast, the latt(;r is slacked 
oir so as to iindine to that end of the eanoe to wdii(di the tack is fixed, 
tiius forming with the lower length of the yard a triangh‘, of wdiich the 
line of (leek is the base;. 

Tlio ends of tin; (ha-k beams on the aima side s('rve for Ixdaying pins, 
cii W'liieh a turn of tin; halyards is taken, tin; loose (aids l;eing passed 
J’ouiid the “dog” or holaying pole. The sfi'crMuan, holding a long (jar, 
"biiids nearly on a lliu; wdlh the ta(.‘.ks on tlie iar edge of the main deck ; 
v/liil e in the o])])osite eoriier is the man wdio tends tin; sheet. The slicot 
bent (ui tlie boom alxait t wo-iliird.s, and by giving it a coujib; of turii.s 
a beam one man eaii hold it even in a bi(.*(‘/e. Lik(‘ the felucca oi tlie 
Mediterranean tlie lieliii is used at either end, and on taeking is put up 
i>i-t('ad of down, tliat the outrigger may he kept to windward : tlie wind 
‘ ' iag Ijrought aft the taek is canhxl to the ollaa* (jjid, w'bieh is thus 
^'•ciigod from stern to bow', the mast being slacked Luck again to suit tlio 
il. 
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change; the helmsman and sheet-holder change places, and the canoe 
starts on a new tack. 

A. steer oar for a large canoe is twenty feet long, with an eight feet 
blade, sixteen inches wide. Being made of heavy wood, the great 
difficulty of handling it is eased by a rope, Avhich is passed through 
the top of the blade, and the other end of which is made fast to the 
middle beam of the deck. 

Figian canoe sailing, we are informed by the missionaiy Williams 
(from whoso interesting account the above description of Figian naval 
architecture and canoe management is mainly taken), is not silent work. 
The sail is hoisted and the canoe put about with merry shouts ; a brisk 
interchange of jest and raillery is kept up while sailing over shoal reefs, 
and the heavier task of sculling is lightened by mutual encouragement to 
exertion, and loud thanks to the scullers as each set is relieved at intervals 
of hve or ten minutes. A dead calnl is enlivened by playful invitations 
to the wind most wanted, the slightest breath being greeted with cries 
of “ Welcome ! welcome on board !” If there should be drums on board 
their clatter is added to the general noise. 

The announcement to the helmsman of each approaching wave, with 
the order to lavi — keep her away — and the accompanying ‘^onc, two, 
three, and another to come,” by which the measured advance of the waves 
is counted, wdth passing comments on their good or ill demeanour, keep 
all aliv(} and in good humour. 

Figian sailors, like all other sailors throughout the world, arc very 
superstitious. Ceitain parts of the ocean, through fear of the spirits 
of the deep, they pass over in silence, with uncoveri'd heads, and careful 
tliat no fragment of wood or part of their dress shall fall into the wuder. 
The common tropic bird is tlic shrine of one of their gods, and the shark 
of another; and should the one fly over their heads, or the other swim 
past, those who wear tuibans wmuld doff them, and all utter some word 
of respect. A shark lying athwart their course is an omen which tills 
them with fear. A basket of hitter oranges on board a vessel is believed to 
diminish her speed. On one sort of canoe it is ‘‘ tapu^^ (sacrilege) to cat 
food in the hold ; on another in the house on deck ; on another on tlic 
platform near the house. Canoes have been lost altogether because the 
crew, instead of exerting themselves in a storm, have quitted their posts 
to 8oro to their gods, and throw yagona and whales^ teeth to the waves to 
propitiate them. 
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Very different from the elaborate Figian vessel is tbo canoe of tlie 
native of Torres Straits. This latter, which is often ninety feet in length, 
is constructed out of a single tree, obtained from the mainland of New 
Guinea. It is burnt out or hacked out, according to the New Guinean’s 
convenience : it has a raised guuAvale, and in the centre is a platform. 
The stem and stern are closed, tlic head being shaped to the rude re- 
semblance of a shark or some other marine monster, and in the stern is 
generally to be found a projecting pole from which is dangling a bunch of 
emu feathers. They carry a mat sail set forward between two poles 
hooked to the gunwale, bringing the heads of the polos to the Tvind as 
required. 



Torres StraiU Canoe. 


To return, however, to the *‘war path.” No less superstitious than the 
Figian is his savage brother the New Zealander, who, as wo arc informed by 
Taylor and other trustworthy authorities, did not dare to go to vrar before 
be had undergone a sort of confirmation at the hands of the priest. Each 
priest, on the declaration of war, assembled his own party, and went to a 
sacred water. At first they all sat down, hut after a time they stood up 
naked in the water, which they heaped up against their hodi(*s, and throw 
over their heads. After they had been sprinkled by the priest, ho said ; 


This is the spirit, the spirit is present, 
The spirit of this tapu ! 

The hoy will he angry, 
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The boy will flame, 

Tlie boy will be bravo, 

^J'b(' boy will possess thought. 

Kanic this boy 

That ho may be an,j^ry, that he may flame, 

To make the hail Tall : 

Dedicate him to fi^dit for Tii ; 

Ward off the blow that lie may fip^ht for Tii. 

The man of war jumps and wards off the blows.” 

Iloro the ceremony terminated, and the assembly, as if inspired, jumped 
up, and ruslied to tlio fi”ht, while the priest repeated the following hara- 
hiu, stading on some elevated spot, from wliicJi he could command a view 
of tho battle ; 

“ The god of strength, lot him he present ; 

Let not your hreath fail yon.” 

After the battle was over tlio priest called those who survived, and 
empiired of (‘ach if he had killed anyone, or taken any prisoners. All 
who had been in Ixittle before delivered up tboir weapons to him, who 
deposited them in the house where they w'cre kept. Those who had 
fought for the first time were called and asked if they had killed anyone. 
If the person addressed rc^plied in the aflirmativc, tlio priest demanded liis 
— stone hattlo-axe — and broke it into pieces. This was tho invariahlii 
custom with young Avavriors when they had imbmul tludr hands in tho 
blood of their enemies. The priest having afterwards assemhied them 
together, used the folloAving Avords, Avhieh Averc cidlcd the Ilaha : 

“ 'this is tbo Avind, the Aviiid is feeding ; 

The wind descends, 

The wind is prosperous, 

The many sacred tilings of Tu. 

Tlu) wind descends, 

The wind is jirospiTous, 

The livi.ng wind of Tu ” 


The natives regard the wind as au indication of the presence of their god, 
if not the god himself. Alter this cereue r;y the youllis Avore considered 
as mc'ii, though fliey Averc narrowly Avat'^'lied for some time by tlie pih'st, 
and tlu'y Avere liable to he put to dt'atli if they broke any of the sacred 
rules of the tiqm. They could not earry a load, c ' tin ir own hair, or pluit 
a Avoman’s. If one of them was discovered tae priest doing any ol 
these things, he assumed his authority, and prone 'inced the sentence of 
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ileatli by saying Go a’svay, go away.” This so affected tlic person to 
whom it was addressed, that it wavS quite suflicient to kill him. 

Tlierc was another cerc'mony after fighting, which was 

supposed to confer a benefit on all who had been engaged in the battle, 
:ind wtn’c snecossful in killing or making slaves. It Avas called he 
pureinga-y Avhicli means a taking off of that sacredne^s which had been put 
upon them before the fight, or, in other Avords, the taking oft‘ the tapu : 

“ There is the Avind ; 

The wind vcsls ; 

The w In<1 is ; 

Th(! w'ind wliicli gatliers — 

0 wind subside ! 

0 living wind ! 

0 saered wind of Tii! 

Loose the tapu, 

The god of strength ; 

Lot the ancient gods dismiss the tnpii, 

0 . . . 0 . . . o . . . the tnpu is taken UAvay !’* 

When they went to Avar, they Avere separated from their wives, and did 
not again approach thenj nntil peace was proclaimed. Hence, during a 
period of long-continued Avarfare, they remarked that their Avives Avoro 
AvidoAVS. 

Wlicn a party attacking a pa had forced an entrance, tiny generally 
killed all Avithin it. At the time of the slaughtei the victors pulled off 
11 lock of hair from eucli victim, and also from those tluy saved as slaves, 
which they stuck in tlndr girdles. When the carnage was over, they 
assembled in ranks, generally three deep, each party being headed by its 
own iohungay to thank their gods, and also to propitiato fhoir favour for 
Hie future. AVhen all the necessary arrangements Avere made', tiny catdi 
.^avo the tohunga a portion of the hair they had collected, Avhich he hound 
'01 two small tAvigs ; tlu'Si^ he raised above his head, one in each hand, the 
p(‘opJ(i doing the same, except that they used tAvigs Avithout any hair. 
Iliey remained in this posture Avhilst the pnic'st offered !i prayer for th() 
bitiiro Avelfarc of the tribe, lie then cast the twigs Avith the hair hound 
h) them from him, as did the Avarriors with theirs, and all joined in a 
''I'ha or Avar song. Then, standing quite naked, they clapped their liands 
•''gether and struck tlumi upon their thighs in ordc'r to take off the 
topu from tlieir hands Avhicli laid been imbued in human blood. When 
hay arrived Avithin their oavu pa, they marched slowly, and in order, 
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towards the house of the principal tohunga, who stood in his wah 
tapu or sacred grove ready to receive them. As soon as they were* about 
one hiiTidrcd yards from him, he called out, ‘‘AVhcnce comes the war 
j)aity of Til?” Whereupon he was answered by the tohunga of tlio 

party. The war party of Tu comes 
from the search.” ‘^Trom whence 
comes the war-party of Tu ? ” Tlio 
Avar party of Tu comes from the 
stinlving place.” “Prom whence 
comes the war party of Tu?” *‘lt 
comes from the south ; it comes 
from the north; it comes from the 
thicket Avhorc birds congregate ; it 
(‘omes from the fortifications ; it 
made speeches there ; it heard nows 
tlierc.” 

When they got near tlie principal 
tohunga, the Avarriors gave the re- 
maining lochs of hair to their own 
priests, Avho Avont forAvard and pre- 
sented them to the chief one : he 
offm'ed lliein to the god of Avar, 
Avith many prayers. They then 
poidbrmed the tnpeke, or AAmr dance, 
and clapped their hands a second 
time. The slave of the tohunga 
belonging to the war party tliiai 
made three ovens, in which he 
cooked a portion of the hearts of 
the principal AAairriors of the con- 
quered party. When they were 
done, the chief tohunga took a 
portion, over which he uttered 
a liavakia, and then threw it towards his god as an offering. Having 
eaten all the food of the three ovens, he took the tapu off the warriors, 
and they wero permitted to ‘‘tangi,” or cry with their relations. The 
Avomen came out armed, and if any of the attacking party had been lost 
in the assault, thev fell upon the slaves and killed as many as they could. 
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TTIKOWING THE BOOMERANG. 


inilo in New South AVales without seeing these marks, old or new. 
'J’lie quick eye of the native is guided to the retreat of the opossum 
l)y the sliglit scratclies of its claws on the stem of the tree. * The 
l)oomoraug, tlie most curious and original of Australian war imple- 
ments, is, or was, familiar in England as a toy. It is a paradox in 
missile power. There aj-e two kinds of boomerang, that which is thrown 
to a distance straight ahead, and that which retunis on its own axis to 
the throwcT. ‘‘ J saw,” says Mi*. Aliiudy, ‘‘a iiati\'(! of flight frame 
tlii«iW UIKM)!' {lie i‘uiii'1- two limolied and i.eti and min li rurther 

^vll(al a i' lent !(( I \vas laaiiud. \\ dli the JaLtei' lai inuue seveial casts 



'J ruV; the Booinciaiift. 

truly surprising to witness. 1 lie wca])on afler slummiag lireast high, 
nearly out of sight, suddenly rose liigh into tln^ air, ainl returning Avith 
amazing Aclocity toAvards its oAvner, buried itself six inches deep in the 
tiiif, A\dlhin a lew yards ol his leet. It is a dangiTous game for an 
inatioiitive spectator. An enemy or a quarry ensconced hohind a tree or 
bank sid'o (rom spear or even bullet, maybe taken in the. rear and Fcvcndy 
hurt or hilled by the recoil of the boomerang. The emu and kangaroo 
are stunned and disabled, not knoAAung hoAv to aA^oid its eccentric gyrations. 
Amongst a dight of Avild ducks just rising from the Avaler, or a tiock of 
pigeons on the ground, this wxaj)on commits great liaAxc. At close 
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quarters in fight the hoomerang, . ung made of very hard wood with 
a sharp edge, becomes no ])ad substituco for a cutlass. 

The hielcman or shield, is a piece of wood about two and a half feet 
long, tapering to the ends with a bevelled face not more than four inches 
wide at the broadest part, behind which the left hand passes through a 
hole perfectly guarded. With this narrow buckler the native will parry 
any missile less swift than the bullet. 

Ill throwing the s])ear after affixing the waammera, the owner poises it, 
and gently shakes the wu'npon so as to giv(‘ it a rpiivcring motion wdiioh 
it r(d;iiii‘5 duiing i(^ flight. Within fifty or sixty ]Kices lliu kangaroo 
must, I should eoneeive, liavo a poor chance of bis lifix 



Tlio spear is immeasurably 
file most dangerous weapon of 
tli(^ Australian savage. Afany 
a while man has owed his 
death to the spear; many 
thousands of sheep, cattle, 
and horses have fallen by it. 
»S( \( ial distinguislied English- 
men have been severely 
A\ouiided by spear casts; 
among whom I may namo 
Captain Illigli, the first go- 
vernor of iN^ew South AYales, 
Sir Oeorgo Grey, and Captain 
I'itzgerahl, the. aii. governors of iN'ew Zealand and AVesleru Australia, 
iUid Cajilaiii Sickt--, II. N., long employi'd outlie survey of the Australian 
(Oasis, a.lUn k i y llie blacks upon llic Lieut. -Governor of Swan 

Liver, oec lined so lately as PecQmber 1848. In self-defence he was 
compelled to shoot his ferocious assailants just too late to save himself, 
being seriously hurt by a spear glassing through his thigh. 

Our artist, !Mr. Harden S. Melvilh*, wdiile attaidied to the Australian 
exploring expedition, in .II.M.S. ^^Ely,” had a narrow escape from making 
disagTccably close uccpuintancc with one of these formidable barbed 
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war tools. The ship’s boat had put ashore at a spot where there was a 
congregation of native huts, though not a solitary human inhabitant could 
be distinguished. With a spirit, however, which evinced more devotion 
to the cause of science tlian to the usages of polite society, our friend must 
needs j)enetratc to tlic interior of one of the kcnncl-like abodes, though to 
effect this purpose he liad to crawl on all fours. WTiether he found any- 
thing to repay liim for his pains I don’t recollect ; I only know that he 



had barely scrambled to the perpendicular, with his back to the bush, 
when the seaman who was with him, with laudable promptitude, called 
his attention to an interesting object in the distance. It was a native — 
the owner of the house Mr. Melville had so unceremoniously ransacked, 
no doubt— and there he stood with his spear nicely adjusted to the wam- 
mera and all a-trcmble for a cast. The instant, however, that our artist 
(who I may tell the reader is a perfect giant) turned his face instead of 
liis back to the native, the spear was lowered and the danger at an end 
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Lax as is the native Australian’s morality still he has his code of honour 
aiul«should one of its articles be infringed he will not be content to lay 
wait for the aggressor and drive a spear through* his back, or strike him 
dead with his boomerang while he is safe concealed and secure from obser- 
vation; no, he must have “the satisfaction of a gentleman,” he must call 
his man “out,” and compel him to be murdered or commit a murder. 
So in this respect the bushrnan, “the meanest specimen of humanity,” is 
as respectable an individual as many a noble born and highly cdueatc'd 
Ihiglisliman, who lived in the reign and basked in the friendship of the 
“first gentleman in Euro])e.” lie shows hipisclf oven more respectable; 
for whereas gentlemen of a past generation would meet and fire Indicts or 
dash and stab at ea(di other with naked swords about ever so trifling a 
matter, as a <lisputo about the cut of a coat or the charach'r of a sweot- 
lieart, the bushrnan never appeals to the honourabh^ institution of duelling, 
I'.xeept an enemy be gfidty of the heinous offence of denying that he has 
a thick head. “He no good, his scull no thickcu’ than an emu’s egg-shell.” 
If a bnshinan brook such an insult as this he is for ever the seolf and ji'st 
of all who know him ; but the clianecs arc that lie will not brook the 
insult ; lie will send a friemd to tli(3 slanderer to bid liim bring liis stoutest 
“ waddy,” that it may be shivered on tlic thick head of the warrior ho 
had traduced. 

The coiubatants meet and a select party of friends arc invited to see 
fair. The weapons are tbo familiar “ waddys,” and tlie men stand opposite 
('aeli other with tbeir heads bare. There is no tossing for position or any 
other advantage. ; indeed tlicro is no advantage to be gained excepting 
who shall have first “whack,” and that is always allowed to the challen- 
ger. The man avIio is to receive first whack, if lie is a person of experi- 
ence, knows tlie hard and soft parts of his cranium and takes care so to 
mancenvre that tlie former shall ho presented to tlio up-raised club. Down 
comes the Aveapon with a thud that makes the recipient’s teeth chatter, but 
beyond that he has sustained no inconvenience, and noiv he straightens 
his back and grins, for it is his turn. Ilis opponent lowers his head as ho 
had done and a loud hollow noise follows, which the man’s friends hail with 
delight, as it indicates that though his skull may be dented it is not yet 
cracked. And so the duel proceeds, whack for whack, until one mightier 
than before, or on a “sore place,” stretches one of them on the grass. 
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CIIAPTEE XXIV. 

CafTro warfaro— firrat cry and little carnage— A Catfre war chant— War sonp of the renowned C!ucnllo 

- A Gri(ni:i rilidio— An Afiir.-tn council r»f w.ir- Tlic chief’s speech— The chief accused of apatliy 

— A reproof tf) iho kidiiev-eater',— Death before dishonour — Archery in Kasteni Africa — Fan 

bowmen W’ar weapons of cannibal Fans— War kni\es and brain hatchets - I'he women warriois 
o( Daiio.’itcy '1 I.e lin i.. -Ivii.^ (..‘/.o l.kei:ed to a hen — Ama/on jiaraljh s I’retty jn 

of an Abyssinian warrior-- Omen birds— A iion-belh'vor in Kn^lish gunnery— The sceptic con- 
vinced— A potent candle end— Savage metallurgy— The king and the blacksmith— Lc Vailhint 
fnrns bellows mender. 


to Souiliom Africa, wc find that among the Caffres 
J - the trade of 'svar is conducted with a method and precision 

. seldom found among savages. The most common causes 
of ’Warfare arc, what is proper tribute to tlie chief, grazing 
])rivi leges, and territorial boundaries ; no body of men, liowovcr, ever 
fall uyxm another body of tlu'ir inimical countrynieii without certain 
formalities tint observed, wdth a view to warn the enemy what lie mtiy 
shortly expei't, and to prepare himsedf accordingly. Hearing in their 
hands the tail either of a lion or a panther, ambassadors arc sent to 
oiKpiirc ’whetlua’ tbe otlu'r side still peavsist in their obstinacy ; if so, the 
tails are nourished tlireateaiingiy, which is eepdvaleiit to a declaration 
of war. 


'J'he (h'chiration made, all the vassal chiefs ’with their dependants are 
summoned to assemble, llveiyone must implicitly obey this mandate, 
and follow’^ bis leader ; wlioeve’r does not, is in danger of having his whole 
propc'ity confiscated. As soon as the army ^s collected at the habitation 
of the king, a nnmb('r of deer arc killed, that llie warriors may Ix'- 
sf ivngllimied for tlu^ llglit by ('uling abundaiilly of llu'ir ilesh ; at the 
sniiK' time they dance, and deliver theni.^clvcs up entirely rejoicing. 
Tlu' king pj’cseiils tin' most distinguished and the most valiant among tln^ 
(.'ailVes ’with ])lumes of fc'atliers from the ’W'ings of a sort of crane, and 
these th('y ’wear iqiGn their heads as marks of honour. These jilumes arc 
D'garded as ollicial badges, and tliose ’wearing tlnan are looked on as 
i)lli(\'rs ; and ii is (‘xpeetod tliat evTry man so distinguished ’will not only 
inaineuvre his camipany, but, sj)ear or club in hand, head it and do battle 
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with the leading warrior on the opposing side. If a leader sliirks his 
duty, he is condemned by the Calf re law to an ignominious death. 
Among the followers, too, whoever forsakes his leader is slain as soon 
as captured. 

When th(i anny moves, it takes with it as many door as arc deemed 
7 U‘C('ssary for its support ; and when the strougliold is approaclied, tlie 
‘‘tail-bearers” arc once more sent forward to give a last notice of the 
intended attaidc, repeating the motives wliieh havi) given oc(\asioii to the 
vair. If the enemy declares that at present he is not (inite ])roparod, — 
that he has not yet eollected his fighting men ; or that it would be mucli 
more convenient if the other ]^arty would wait till the blacksmiths liad 
made a few more assagics and sharpened the old ones, — the attacking 
])arty is content to squat down and kill and (‘at their hnlloedvs and smoke 
tlicir pipes till the enemy notifies his nnidiiiess to begin. A wide opim 
pla(*,o, without buslies and without rocks, is (dioscn as the fudd of battle, 
to avoid all possibility of an ambush, whi(di is considered as wholly 
degrading. 

The two armies, raising a loud war cry, apx)roach in two lim's till they 
nro within seventy or (dglity paces of each other. Tiny now b(\giu 
throwing their assagics, at the same time endeavouring to tiii’ii aside 
those of the enemy. The king or oomDKind(*r-in-chiof, whoever lie may 
be, remains always in the ccuitre of tli(5 line, and takes an active part in 
the fight. Some of the infiu’ior commanders remain lU'ar him, the nsst 
remaining at the heads of their divisions. Ey degi’ces the two hands 
opi)roac]i ne.'ircr and in'arer to each other, till at length they come liaiid 
to luind, when the spears are thrown aside, reliance being placed on the 
clubs to decide the fortuiujs of the day. 

Should night surprise the (Combatants, hostilities arcc susjxmded, the 
(“liicfs of eitlu'r party meeting and (.‘iKhaivouring to bring about a treaty 
of peace ; but should tliis bo found impracticable, the light commences 
egain in the moi’iiing. If one of the armies takes to fiight, the com- 
niandor alone is blanmd : everything (le})euds on liis personal bravery ; 
and his falling bacdv is the signal for the whole l)ody to do the same. A 
Hying enemy is immediatedy pursued ; and above all things the compierors 
^(‘ck to possess thems(?lves of tluur women and children and e;j.ttle. If 
the vampiishcd party agrees to submit, his submission is iinniediat(;ly 
accc'pted, on eondilion that he ardaiowhidges his con(|ueror iVeni that lime 
lonvurd as his sovereign, and solemnly promises obedience to him. AVium 
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GREAT CRY AND LIITLE CARNAGE. 


this is (lone, the captured \vomen and children are sent back, as well as 
part of the cattle taken, it being a household maxim among these people 
that we must not hit even our enemies die with hunger.” ^ 

In these Caffre fights, however, the loss of life is never very cou- 
sidcrahlc ; the assagio is the principal weapon, and with it the Caffre is 
a not very certain marksman. To see the dancing and yelling, and the 
air thick with spears, one would suspect the bloodiest carnage ; but it 
v'ill often liappcn that after a few liours’ battle, in which say two 
thousand are engaged, it is a great cliance if more than about twenty on 
ca(di sid(i are slain and about double that number wounded. 

Caffre wiirfare, too, is nu'rciful, as well from deliberation as from 
ignorance ; and one falling unarmed into the hands of the enemy is 
seldom or never put to death ; ^Ihe women and children equally have 
nothing to fear for their lives, h’or this reason, women are sometimes 
employ('d as ambassadors, when th(;ro is danger that matters have been 
I)ushed too far, and that a male negociator may be put to death before he 
has time to ex})laiji his errand. 

The Ihisutos and the Caffres,” says 'Mr. Cassalis, ** arc passionately 
fond of a kind of war-dance, at whieli the womc'ri arc only present to aid 
by tlu'ir songs and cries. A cindc is formed by some hundreds of robust 
men, having the lic'ad adorned with tufts and plumes, and a panth(?r’s skin 
thrown ov(‘r the hd’t shoulder. The signal is given, tlic war-song eoni- 
rneiiees, and tlie mass moves simidtaneously as if it were but one man. 
Every arm is in motion ; every head turns at once ; the fcH't of all strike 
the ground in time with such force that tlie vibration is felt for more 
tlian two hundred yards. Every muscle is in movement ; every feature 
distorted ; the most gentle countenance assumes a ferocious and savage 
expression, ffhie more violent tlie contortions, the more beautiful the 
dance is considered. This lasts for hours ; the song continues as loud 
and the frantic gestures lose none of their vigour. A strange sound is 
heard during the short intcrvids Avhen the voices are silent in accordance 
with the measure ; it is the panting of the dancers, their breath escaping 
witli violence, and sounding afar off like an unearthly death rattle. This 
obstinate prolongation of so fatiguing an exercise arises from the chal- 
lenges made to each other by the young nnm, which are even sent from 
one village to another. The (question is, Who can keep up the longest ? 
The gain ot an ox depends upon a few more leaps. Dancers have been 
scon to tall down dead upon the spot j others receive injuries which arc 
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difficult to cure. There is another war-dance which is less fatiguing. 
Ill this they fonn themselves in a straight line, and then run forward 
singftig as if they were about to attack an enemy. When they have 
reached a certain distance, they halt, some men leave the ranks, fence 
Irora right to left, and tlien return to their comrades, who receive them 
with great acclamations. As soon as the line is again unbroken they 
return in the same manner to tlieir starting point. 

P)csides war dances the savages of this region have war songs, of which ^ 
the two following will servo as samples : — 

‘‘ Goloanc is going to fight ; 

Ho doparts with Lctsio. 

He runs to the enemy, 

Him against whom tlicy murmur, 

Him whom they will never obey. 

They insult his little red shield; 

And yot it is the old shield 
Of the ox of Tune. 

Wliat has not Mosheth just said ? 

Ceiise to defy Ooloane the veteran. 

However this may be, there are horses coming; 

Golonne brings hack from the battle 
A grey iiorse and a red one ; 

Tlu'se will return no more to their rnnstors. 

The ox witliout horns will not be restored. 

To-day war has broken out 
Here fiercely IhuTi ever; 

It is the war of Bnl.sani ami the Alasetelis. 

A servant of Mohato, 

Goloaiu' has hurh'd a piece of rock ; 

He has hit the warrior with the tawny shield. 

Ho you see the cowardly companions of this overthrown warrior 
Standing motionless near the rock ? 

Why can their brother not go and take away 

The plumes with which they have adorned their heads ? 

Goloanc, thy praises arc like the thick haze 
Which precedes the rain ; 

Thy songs of triumph arc heard in the mountains ; 

They go down to the valleys 

Where the enemy knelt before 

The cowardly warriors ! . . , They pray ! . , . 

They beg that fbod may ho given to them — 

They will see who will give them any. 

Give to our allies, 

To the warriors of IMakaha ; 

To those whom we never see come to attack us. 

Goloane returns lame from the strife ; 
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IIo retarii'^, and liis is streaming ; 

A torrcait of dark blood 

Ks( :ip('.s iVom tlic l(‘g of the hero. 

Tlio conijcuiion of llant^i>> fi 
Seizes an heifer by iVic sboiildov; 

It is {ioloaiK', the son of j\lakai), 

Desceiidaiii of Molise. 

JiCl no one utter any more insolcnco! 

Ibunakaiiiaiuj eoiii[)lains — 

lie groans —be says that bis heifer 

Has broken bis white sbcnddcr. 

The (.‘onipauion of the brave 

(ioloaiK' lias eoiiteiided with Enipapang and Kabano. 

The javelin is Hung! 

Coloaiie avoids it skilfully, 

And the dart of Uabaiie 
Is buried in the earth !’* 

ITt ro is {luotlK'r in wliieri ii warrior liavinj^- foiiglit his country’s battles 
tliiuks it not unboconii ug to he his own trumpeter : 

“ I am Cuentle i 

The warriors have passed singing, 

Tin; byniii t)f the battle has pa^MMl by mo; 

It has j)ass(Hl, dc'spi.siug my ebildhood, 

And lias stopped ladbro the door of Iloiikuuku, 

I am the blaek warrior. 

]\Iy moiber is lloseleso! 

I Avill ru^li as a lion, 

Like him that (b'vours the virgins 
Near the forests of l’’ubasekoa. 

]\Iapatsa is with mo -- 
JMapatsa, the sun of Tele — • 

We set olf hiiigiug the song of lIicTrot. 

Kamakoala, my uaele, exedaims : 

Cueutle, where shall we light ? 

We will tight before the tires of iMakoso, 

We ai ri\ e . . . . 

Tlie warriors of the oiiomy, ranged in a line, 

Eling their javelins together; 

They f.itigue tlnanseUes in vain: 

Tin; fatln r of Moatla rushes into their midst, 

He Avoundsa man in the arm 
Ilefoio Hie eyts of his mother, 

Who sees hiin fall, 

Ah ; win ro is the head of the son of Sebegoane? 

It has rolh'd to the middle of his native town. 

I entered vieloriuns into his dwelling, 
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And purified myself in the midst of his sheepfold r 
My eye is still surrounded with the clay of the victory. 

The shield of Cucutlc has been pierced ; 

Those of his enemies are intact, 

For they are the shields of cowards. 

I am the white thunder 
Which growls after the rain ! 

Heady to return to my children, 

I roar : I must have prey ! 

1 see the flocks and herds escaping 
Across the tufted grass of the plain ; 

I take them from the shepherd with the white and yellow shield. 

Go up on the high rocks of Macatc ; 

Sec the wliite cow run into the midst of the herd. 

A Makosc will no longer despise ray club; 

The grass grows in his deserted pens, 

• The wind sweeps the thatch 
From his ruined huts ; 

The humming of the goats is the only noise that is heard 
In his town, once so gay. 

Tired, and dying witli thirst, I went to the dwelling of Entclb ; 

Jlis wife was churning delicious milk, 

The foam of which was white and frothy 
Like the saliva of a little child. 

I picked up a piece of a broken pot 
To drink out of the vessel, 

"Which I soon loft empty. 

The white cow that I conquered 
lias a black head ; 

Her breast is high and open — 

It was the nurse of the son of l\r.atayanc— 

I will go and offer it to my prince. 

The name of my chief is Makao, 

And Makao is Makoo : 

I swear it by the striped ox 
Of Mamasike !" 

During Mr. Moffat’s missionary sojourn among the natives of Southern 
Africa it frequently fell to his lot to become pleader and arbitrator in 
most important public matters. Once, when among the Griquas, the 
neighbouring tribe of Mantatces threatened war ; and the fiery Griqua.s 
'^yoTc eager to accept the challenge. The English missionary, however, 
^as against the whole business, and did not hesitate so to express himself 
at the war council. 

Orders were sent off to the different towns and villages that a pitshOf or 
parliament, be convened on the following day. As subjects of great 
II. 
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natioTicil interest were to be discussed, all were in motion early. About 
10 a.m. the whole body of armed men, amounting to about one thousand, 
came to the outskirts of the town, and returned again to the public fold, 
or ])lacc of assembly, some singing war-songs, others engaged in mock 

' fights, with all the fantastic gos- 
!J ■ turcs which their wild imagiiui- 
I tions could invent. The whole 
'i body took their scats lining llie 
I fold, leaving an arena in the centre 
■ for the speakers. 

' A few short extracts from some 
H ' si)eechcs will serve to show 

H manner in which these meetings 

are conducted. All hough the whole 
I exhibits a very grotesque scene, 

I Imsincss is carried ouAvitli the most 
perfect order. Tlu'ro is but liltle 
cheering, and still less hissing, 

; while every speaker fearlessly stales 
j his own sentiments. Tlic audience 
' is seated on the ground, each man 
I having l)efore him his shield, to 
which is attached a numher ol' 
spears; a quiver containing poisoned 
arrows is hung from the shouklcr; 
and a battle-axe is held in the riglq 
. hand. Many were adorned with 
tiger skins and tails, and had plumes 
of feathers wavhig on their heads. 

! Tn the centre a sufficient space was 
left for the privileged — those who 
had killed an enemy in battle — to 
dance and sing, in which they ex- 
hibited the most violent and fan- 
tastic gestures conceivable, which 
drew forth from the spectators the most clamorous applause. When they 
retire to tlicir scats the speaker commences by commanding silence— “be 
silent, yo Batlapis. Be silent, yc Barolongs”— addressing each tnbe 
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distinctly, not excepting the white people if any happen to he present, 
and to which each responds with a groan. He then takes from his shield 
a spi^ar, and points it in the direction in which the enemy is advancing, 
imprecating a curse upon them, and thus declaring war by repeatedly 
thrusting his spear in that direction, as if plunging it into the enemy. 
This receives a loud whistling sound of applause. He next directs 
his spear towards the Euslirnan-country, south and south-west, impre- 
cating also a curse on those ‘‘ ox-caters,” as they are called. The 
king on this, as on all similar occasions, introduced the business of 
the day by, “Ye sons of ^Holcliabangue ” — ^viewing all the influential 
men present as the friends or allies of his kingdom, which rose to more 
than its former eminence unt^er the reign of that monarch, his father — 
‘‘the Mantatecs are a strong and victorious people; they have over- 
whelmed many nations and they are apj)roachmg to destroy us. Wo 
have been apprised of their manners, their deeds, their weapons, and their 
intentions. We cannot stand against the ^lantatccs ; we must now 
concert, conclude, and be determined to stand ; the case is a great one. 
Yon have seen the interest the missionary has taken in your safety; if wc 
exert ourselves as he has done the Mantatecs can come no farther. You 
sec the white people are our Iriends. You see Mr. Thompson, a chief 
man of the Cape, has come to sec us on horseback ; ho has not come 
to lurk behind our houses as a spy, but comes openly, and with confldence ; 
liis intentions arc good, he is one on whom the light of day may shine, he 
is our friend. I now wait to hear what the general opinion is. Let 
everyone speak his mind, and then I shall speak again.” Mothibi 
TTianmuvrcd his spear as at the commencement, and then pointing it 
towards heaven, tlie audience shouted “Pula” (rain), on which he sat 
down amidst a din of applause. 

Between each speaker a part or verse of a war-song is sung, the samtf 
antics are then performed, and again universal silence is commanded. . 
The second speaker, ^loshurac, said, “ To-day we are called upon to - 
oppose an enemy, who is the enemy of all. Moffat has been near the 
camp of the enemy ; wo all opposed his going ; we are to-day all glad that , 
he went ; ho did not listen to us ; he has warned us and the Griquas. 
What are we now to do ? If wc flee, they will overtake us ; if we fight, 
they will conquer ; they” are as strong as a lion ; they kill and eat ; they 
leave nothing. [Here an old man interrupted the speaker, begging him 
fo roar aloud that all might hear.] I know ye, Batlapis,” continued 



IGl the chief accused of apathy. 

Moshurae, << that at home and in the face of women yo are men, but 
women in the face of the enemy ; ye arc ready to run when you should 
stand ; think and prepare your hearts this day ; be united in one ; 'mako 
your hearts hard.’* 

• Incha, a Morolong, commenced his speech by recommending that the 
Batlapis should wait till the Mantatees arrived and then attack them. 
He had scarcely said this, when he was interrupted by Isite, a young 
chief, who sprang up calling out, “ No, no ; who called upon you to 
speak foolishness ? Was there ever a king or chief of the Batlapis who 
said you must stand up and speak ? Do you intend to instruct the sons 
of Molehahanguc ? Be silent. You say you k^ow the men, and yet yon 
wish us to wait till they enter our town. Jhc Mantatees arc conquerors, 
and if we floe, we must lose all. Hear, and I will speak : — Let us attack 
the enemy where they arc, and not wait till they approach our town ; if wo 
retreat there will he time for those in the rear to flee. We may fight and 
flee, and at last conquer ; this we cannot do, if we wait till they approacli 
our town.” This speech was loudly cheered, while Incha silently sat 
down. A chief considerably advanced in years afterwards addressed the 
assembly. ‘^Yo sons of Molehahanque ! ye sons of Molehabanque ! yo 
have done well this day. You are now acting wisely, first to deliberate, 
and then to proceed. The missionary has discovered our danger, like the 
rising sun after a dark night ; a man secs the danger he was in when 
darkness shut his eyes. We must not act like Bahuanas ; we must act 
like Jklakovas (white people). Is that our pitsho ? No ; it is the piUho 
of the missionary ; therefore we must speak and act like IVtakovas.” 
Taisho arose, and having commanded silence, was received with reiterated 
applause, on which an old warrior rushed furiously up to him, and 
holding forth his arm, called out, “ Behold the man who shall spcalc 
wisdom ! Be silent, be instructed ; a man — a wise man — ^has stood 
up to speak.” Taisho infoimed the preceding speaker that he was the 
man who charged his people with desertion in time of war. Ye 
cowards! yc vagabonds!” he exclaimed, “deny the charge if you can. 
Shall I count up how often you have done so ? Were I to repeat tho 
instances, you would decamp like a chastened dog, or with shame place 
your head between your knees.” Addressing the assembly, ho said, “ I 
do not rise to-day to make speeches ; I shall wait till the day of muster- 
ing. I beseech you to reflect on what is before you, and let the subject 
sink deep into your heai’ts, that you may not turn your backs in the day 
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f)f battle.” Turning to the king, he said, You are too indifferent about 
tbc concerns of your people ; you are rolled up in apathy ; you are now 
called upon to show that you are a king and a man.” 

When several other speakers had delivered their sentiments, chiefly 
exhorting to unanimity and courage, Mothibi resumed his central position, 
and after the usual gesticulations commanded silence. Having noticed 
some remarks of the precceding speakers, he added, ^‘It is evident that 
the best plan is to proceed against the enemy, that they come no nearer ; 
let not our towns be the seat of war ; let not our houses be the scenes of 
bloodshed and destruction. No ; let the blood of the enemy be spilt at a 
distance from our wives and children.” Turning to the aged chief, he 
laid : “ I hear you, my father ; your words arc true, they are good for the 
car : it is good that we be instructed by the Makovas. I wish those evil 
who will not obey ; I wish that they may be broken in pieces.” Then 
addressing the warriors : There are many of you who do not deserve to 
oat out of a bowl, but only out of a broken pot ; think on what has been 
said, and obey without muttering. 1 command you, ye chiefs of the 
Batlapis, Batlaros, Bamaircs, Barolongs, and Bakotus, that you acquaint 
idl your tribes of the proceedings of this day ; let none be ignorant. J 
Kay again, ye warriors, prepare for the battle ; let your shields be strong, 
your quivers full of arrows, and your battle-axes as sharp as hunger. Be 
silent, ye kidney-eaters (addressing the old men [among these x)eople only 
the aged eat kidneys ; the young avoid them from superstitious motives]) 
yc who are of no farther use but to hang about for kidneys when an ox 
is slaughtered. If your oxen are taken where will you get any more ?” 
Turning to the women, ho said : “ Prevent not the warrior from going out 
to battle by your cunning insinuations. No ; rouse the warrior of glory, 
and he will return with honourable scars, fresh marks of valoui* will cover 
his thighs, and wo shall then renew the war song and dance, and relate 
the story of our conquest.” At the conclusion of this speech the air was 
rent with acclamations, the whole assembly occasionally joining in the 
dance, the women frequently taking the weapons from the hands of the 
men and brandishing them in the most violent manner ; people of all ages 
^sing the most extravagant and frantic gestures for nearly two hours. 

The warrior of Southern Africa would seem to be a man of different 
mettle to the South- Sea Islander, whose bark is so much more formidable 
than his bite. The instance about to be quoted in proof of this may, in its 
singleness, seem not much ; there is, however, about it a tone that is signi- 
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ticant of the magnanimity of a race, rather than of an isolated case of 
barbarous heroism. The nature of this noble African’s offence is not 
mentioned by the missionary who relates the story ; but that it was not 
monstrous, may be fairly assumed from the criminal’s behaviour : — 

“He was a man of rank, and wore on his head the usual badge of 
dignity. He was brought to head-quarters. His arm bore no sliield, nor 
his hand a spear ; he had been divested of these, which had been his gloiy. 
He was brought into the presence of the king and his chief council, 
charged with a crime for which it was in vain to expect pardon, even at 
the hands of a more humane government. He bow^d his fine elastic figure 
and kneeled before the judge. The case was investigated silently, which 
gave solemnity to the scene. Hot a whisper was heard among the listening 
audience, and the voices of the council were only audible to each other 
and the nearest spectators. The prisoner, though on his knees, had some- 
thing dignified and noble in his mien. Hot a muscle of his countenance 
moved, but his bright black eyes indicated a feeling of intense interest, 
which the moving balance betw'-ecn life and death only could produce. 
The case required little investigation; the charges were clearly substan- 
tiate.d, and th(^ culprit pleaded ‘ Guilt}".’ But alas ! he knew it was at a 
bar wdicro none ever heard the heart-reviving sound of pardon, even for 
offences small compared with his. A pause ensued, during -which the 
silence of death pervaded the assembly. At length the monarch spohe, 
and addressing the prisoner, said : ‘ You arc a dead man ; but I shall do 
to-day what I never did before ; I spare your life for the sake of my fricncl 
and father,’ pointing to the spot where I stood. ‘ I know his spirit weeps 
at the shedding of blood ; for his sake I spare your life. He has travelled 
from a far country to see me, and he has made my heart -white ; but he 
tells me that to take awmy life is an awful thing, and never can be undone 
again. He has pleaded with me not to go to war, nor destroy life. I wish 
him when he returns to his own home again to return with a heart as whiU 
as he has made mine. I spare you for his sake, for I love him, and he has 
saved the lives of my people. But,’ continued the king, ‘you must no 
more associate with the nobles of the land, nor enter the towns of the 
princes of the people, nor ever again mingle in the dance of the mighty. 
Go to the poor of the field, and let your companions be the inhabitants of 
the desert.’ The sentence passed, the pardoned man was expected to bow 
in gi’atcful adoration to him whom he was wont to look upon and exalt 
in songs applicable only to one to whom belongs universal sway and tho 
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(Ir^tinies of man. But no; holding his hands clasped on his bosom he 
replied : * 0 king, afllict not my heart ! I have merited thy displeasure ; 
l(,‘t me be slain like a warrior; I cannot live with the poor.’ And, 
raising his hand to the- ring he wore on his broAv, he continued, ‘ How can 
1 live among the dogs of the king and disgrace these badges of Ivonour 
which I won among the spears and shields of the mighty ? I cannot 
live. Let me die, () Pezoolu 1 ’ Ilis request was granted, and his hands 
ti 1 direct over his liead. Now my exertions to save his life were vain. 
He disdained the boon on the conditions ohered, i)referring death with 
honours he had won at the point of his spear — honours which even the 
act that condemned him did not tarnish — to exile and poverty among the 
children of the desert. He was led forth, a man walking on each side. 
3[y eye followed him till he readied the top of a precipice, over which he 
was precipitated into the deep pool of the I’ivcr beneath, where the cro- 
codiles, accustomed to such meals, were yawning to devour him ere he 
could reach the bottom.” 

Turning to Eastern Africa, we are somewhat surprised to find the 
native “a good archerc and a fayre.” “The cubit-high Armigcr,” Mr. 
Burton tells us, begins as soon as ho can walk with miniature weapons, 
a cane bow and reed bird-bolts tipped with wood, to practise till perfect at 
gourds and pumpkins ; he considers himself a man when he c.an boast of 
iron tips. The bow in East Africa is invariably w’hat is called a self-how, 
tliat is to say, made of a single piece, and backed weapons are Unknown. 
It is uncommonly stiflP. When straight it may measure five feet from tip 
to tip. It is made with the same care as the spear from a branch of the 
matta tree laboriously cut and scraped so as to taper off towards tlie horns 
and smeared with oil or grease, otherwise it is easily sprung, and it is 
sometimes adorned with plates of tin and zinc with copper or brass wire* 
and tips. The string is made of gut, the tendons of a bullock’s neck 
or hock, and sometimes of tree fibre ; it is nearly double the bow in 
length, the extra portion being whipped for strength as well as contingent 
use round the upper horn. In shooting, the bow is grasped with the left 
hand ; but the thumb is never extended along the back, the string is drawn 
with the two bent forefingers, though sometimes the shaft is held after 
the Asiatic fashion with the thumb and index. The bow is pulled with 
a jerk and not let fly, as the Europeans, with a long steady loose. The 
best bows are made by the tribes near the Pufyi Biver. 

“ The arrow is about two feet in length ; the shaft is made of some light 
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wood and often the reed. Its fanlt is want of weight ; to inflict damage 
upon an antelope it must not be used beyond point-blank fifteen to twenty 
paces, and a score will bo shot into a bullock before it falls. The mus- 
keteer, despising the aiTow at a distance fears it in close quarters, knowing 
that for the one shot the archer can discharge a dozen. Tearing the 
action of the wind upon the light shafts, the archer inserts into the eleven 
end three or four feathers. The pile or iron head is curiously and cruelly 
barbed witli long waving tails, the neck is toothed and edged by denting 
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the iron when hot with an axe, and it is sometimes half sawed that it may 
break before extraction. The East Africans also have ^forkers^ or two- 
headed shafts and bird-bolts, or blunt arrows tipped with some hard wood, 
used when the weapon is likely to be lost. Before loosing an arrow the 
archer throws into the air a pinch of dust, not to find out the wind, but 
for good luck, like the Tartars of Tibet before discharging their guns. In 
battle tile heavy -armed man holds his spear and a sheaf of spare arrows in 
the bow hand, whilst a quiver slung to the left side contains reserve 
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missiles ; and a little axe stuck in the right side of the girdle is ready 
when the rest fail. The ronga or quiver is a hark case neatly cut and 
stained. It is of two forms, full length and provided with a cover for 
poisoned, and half' length for unpoisoned, arrows.’* 

The Pans of Equatorial Afnca have a great diversity of arms. ‘‘ Among 
the crowd to-day,” says ]M. Eu Chaillu, writing in a Pan village in which 
he was lodging, I saw men armed with cross-bows, from which are sliot 
either iron-headed arrows or the little insignificant-looking, but really most 
deadly poison-tipped arrows. These are only slender reeds, a foot long, 
whose sharpened ends arc dipped into a deadly vegetable poison which 
these people know how to mahe. The arrows are so light that they 
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would blow away if simply laid in the grove of the bow. To prevent 
this they use a kind of sticky gum, a lump of which is kept on the under 
side of the bow, and with which a small spot in the grove is slightly 
rubbed. The handle of the bow is ingeniously split, and by a little peg, 
which acts as a trigger, the bow-string is disengaged, and as the spring is 
very strong it sends the arrow to a great distance, and, light as it is, with 
great force. But the merest puncture kills inevitably. They are good 
marksmen with their bows, which require great strength to bend. They 
have to sit on their haunches and apply both feet to the middle of the 
how, while they pull with all their strength on the string to bend it backj^ 
,The larger arrows have an iron head something like the sharp barbs of a 
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iiai’poon. Those arc used for himling wild boasts, and arc about two feet 
long. Ihit IIk'. more deadly weapon is tlic little insignilicant stick oi' 
bamboo, not more lliaii twelve inches long, and simply shaipcned at one 
end. This is tlu; famed poison-arrow, a missile which bears death 
wherever it touches, if only it pi-ick.s a pin’s point of blood. The poison 
is made of the juices of a plant, whicli was not shown me. Tlicy dip tlu- 
sharp ends of the arrows several times in the sap, and lot it get thoroughly 
dihid into the wood. It gives the point a red colour. The arrows arc 
v(uy carefully kept in a little hag made neatly of the skin of some wild 
animal. Tliey are inrudi dreaded among the tribes about here, as they can 
ho thrown or projec ted with such power as to ttike effect at a distances of 
fifh'cm yards, an ,1 with such velocity that you cannot see them at all till 
tluA' an; spent ; this 1 have often proved myself. There is no cure for a 
wouml iVom one of these harmless-looking little sticks — death follows in a 



very short time, bonu' of the Tans bore on their shoulders the terrible 
Avar-axe, one hlo’'" of which quite suffices to split a human skull. Some 
of these axi^s, as well as their spears and other iron-work, were beautifully 
oinaiiiented Avith scroll-work and Avrought in graceful lines and curves, 
wliieh spoke Avell for their artisans. 

“ Hie war-knite Avhich hangs by the side is a terrible weapon for a hand- 
to-hand conflict, and, as they explained to me, is designed to thrust through 
the enemy’s body : they are about three feet long. There is another 
huge knife also Avorn by some of the men in the crowd before mo. This 
is over a foot long, by about eight inches broad, and is used to cut down 
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throuj^li the shoulflers of an adversary. It must do tremendous execution. 
Then there is a very singular pointed axe which is thrown from a distance 
as American Indians use the tomahawk. When thi’ovvn it strikes with 
the point dowm and inflicts a terrible wound. They use it with great 
dexterity. The object aimed at with this axe is the head. The point 
penetrates to the brain and kills the victim immediately ; and tlion tlio 
round edge of the axe is us(kI to cut the head off, which is borne otf by 
the victor as a triphy. 

The spears, which are six or seven feet in length, are thrown by the 
natives with great force and with an accuracy of aim which never ceased 
to su.vpriso me. They make the long slender rod jiiirly whistle through 
the air. Most of them can throw a spear effectively to the distance ot 
from twenty to thirty yards. 

‘‘Iklost of the knives and axes were ingeniously sheathed in covers made 
of snake-skins, or human skin iakon from some victim in battle. ^Fany 
of these sheaths are ingeniously made, and arc slung round the nock by 
cords which permit the weapon to hang at the side out of the wearer’s 
way. Though so warlike they have no armour ; in fact, their working in 
iron is as yet too rude for such a luxury. The only weapon of defence is 
the huge sliield of elephant’s hide; but this is even bullet-proof: as it is 
very large, three and a half feet long by two and a half broad, it suffices 
to cover the whole body. 

“ Besides their weapons many of the men wore a small knife, but rather 
unwieldy, wdiich served the various oflices of a jack knife, a hatchet, and 
a table-knife. But though rude in shape they used it with great dexterity.” 

Africa, South and East, having come in for their shares of notice, let us 
turn to Western Africa and see how there is managed the terri})le game 
of war. Anything connected with bloodshed in tliis portion of tho globe 
at once suggests Dahomey. Very well, Dahomey let it be ; let us, with 
Mr. Forbes, attend a review of King Gezo’s “women” soldiers: 

‘‘At noon we attended the parade of the amazon army, ostensibly the 
taking the oath of fidelity by those cxt^’acrclinary troops, and a most 
novel and exciting scene it proved. Under a canopy of umbrellas on the 
south side of the Ah-jah-ce market-place, surrounded by ministers, car- 
booceers, dwarfs, hunch-backs, etc., all militairc, on a skull-ornamented 
war-stool sat the king, in front sat the too-noo-noo, wldlst on the right, 
under a similar canopy, similarly attended, was a female court, in front of 
which was the man-hac-pah. In different parts of the field bivouacked 
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the amazon regiments. As I arrived and took my seat on the king’s right 
liand, one regiment was marching off, and a herald called — u 

‘Ah Haussoo-lae-beh-Ifaussoo I* 

Oh King of Kings ! 

A regiment of bushrangers now advanced. As a mark of distinction, each 
amazon had three stripes of whitewash round each leg. As soon as they 
arrived in front of the throne, they saluted the king, when one of the 
offic(‘rs Btepj)ed for^vard and swore in the name of the regiment, if they 
went to war, to conquer or die. ‘Have we not conquered,’ exclaimed 
she, ‘all the j)roviiice of Mahea? So will wc always conquer or die.’ 
Then a second officer stepped forward and said: ‘When the Attahpahans 
heard wc were advancing, they rim away. If we go to war, and any 
return not conquerors, let them die. If I retreat, my life is at the king’s 
mercy. Whatever the town to he attacked, wc will conquer, or bury 
ourselves in its ruins.’ As soon as this officer had thus sworn, a third 
came from the ranks and said : ‘We are eighty, and of the right brigade, 
never yet known to turn our backs to the enemy. If any one can find 
fault with us, young or old, let us know it.’ A male officer standing near 
the king was about to address this amazon, when he was told by a feti h 
man, ‘that woman is fetish, you are not; you must not interfere with 
her.’ After saluting the male and female courts, one of the amazons 
said : ‘ 1 have no promise to make. As I have beliaved, and will behave, 
so I am ready to be judged: let my actions prove me!’ Then another 
added : ‘ By tlic king’s offspring, I swear never to retreat!’ whilst a third 
continued, ‘War is our great friend; without it there is no cloth nor arm- 
h^ts : let us to war, and conquer or die 1 ’ The speaking was then taken 
up by a fourth, saying : ‘ I am a wolf — the enemy of all I meet, who arc 
the king’s enemies — and if I do not conquer, let me die.’ And a fifth, 
who added : ‘ I am mother of ^Antonio (Da Souza). I long to kill an 
elephant for him to show my regard ; but the Attahpahans must be 
exterminated first. One of the male soldiers sent us Guinea pepper to 
excite us to war : such is an insult.’ A sixth amazon, having first recited 
the names of all the countries and towns conquered by the Dahomans, to 
Ee-ah-wao (the English mother, an amazon general), the latter repeated 
them to two female heralds, who proclaimed them aloud. When this 
recitation was concluded, the amazon said to the king : ‘ If we go to war, 
we cannot come back empty handed ; if wc fail to catch elephants, let us 
be content with flies. The king only knows where the war shall be.’ 
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Ah-koh-yoh (colonel of amazons) then began her address : ‘ Cloths/ she 
said, ^are made by fingers — we are the king^s fingers!* Whilst Ah- 
koon^-ah-dah (colonel of amazons) added : ‘ Carriages cannot be drawn 
without wheels — we arc the wheels!* And then both together cried: 
‘We have destroyed Attahpahan, let ns go to Abcahkeiitah, where we 
will eonquer or die.* A dance of the whole regiment followed ; and then 
crawling on their hands and knees, suddenly with a yell they rose and 
retired at a rapid pace. Another regiment followed, about 300 strong. 
Fetish women in advance carried the fetish images, which were placed on 
the ground between the two courts. All kneeling, raised their muskets 
and saluted, after which they were again joined by about 200, in the 
dress of amazons, retainers of the late Cha-cha, raised in 1848, who intro- 
duced themselves as young soldiers, anxious to witness the glory of kings. 
The colonel then advanced, and said : ‘ The Attahpahans wanted courage 
to fight against Dahomey. Give us Abeahkeiitah, and if we do not 
conquer our heads arc at your disposal. If the Abcalikeutalis run into 
the water we will follow them ; if into fire, we will follow also.* 
Another amazon added : ‘ As sure as Abeahkeutah now stands, we will 
destroy it.* 'Whilst a tliird took up the theme : ^ Attahpahan is destroyed ! 
Give us A])oalikeutah : that is a strong place.* Anrou entered a room in 
which lay a corpse ; he lifted the sheet, and was asked why ? ‘ llccause 

(he answered) I am anxious to go where that man has gone. Let us go 
there, or conquer Abeahkeutah.* A fourth amazon concluded the address 
tlius : ‘ Talk of Attahpahan — it is gone — not worth speaking of : Aboah- 
kcutah is worthy of my consideration : if ordered there, we will l)ring back 
a good report. As grass is cut down to clear the road, so will wo cut ofi 
the Abeahkeutahs.’ The amazon standard-bearer next came forward, and 
said : ‘ These standards are in our charge ; we swear to protect them, or 
die.* All then saluted and marched off at the double-quick step. Another 
regiment of 160 advanced, and, sitting down, saluted, tlieir fetish gear 
being placed in front. Some women belonging to Souza family, in military 
costume, joined them. An amazon of this regiment then commenced tlie 
usual address, thus : ‘ The king is like a hen spreading out her wings to 
protect her young from the rain. We are under the king’s protection : if we 
do not fight, let us die.* (The king having drank health with me, handed 
a tumbler of liquor to the Possoo.) After which another of the amazons 
continued the speaking, in these words : * Possoo, if you head us in this 
war, may we die. Send us to Abeahkeutah, and we will destroy it or die.* 
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One of the male comticrs hero said : ‘ If yon do not you will lose yoiir 
name.’ On wlilfli the amazon replied : ‘We are lunvly-born by the king: 
we have and will uphold him.’ And another added, with emphasis : ‘ Wlioro 
the king sends ns, themee comes a good report. I am the king’s daughter, 
under his protection : he gave me to the late Da Souza : death seized him. 
i now belong to Antonio, ^[y name is Ah-gae-sec ; and all I want is to 
go to war upon Abenhkeutah.’ Another amazon then stepped forward 
and asked : ‘ What came wo hero for ? IVot to show ourselves, but to ask 
the king for war. Give us Abcahkeiitah, and we will destroy it or die.’ 
T'ollow(;d by another, who said: ‘I'etisli men never initiate the poor. 
Give us A])eahk('uta,li : tliere is [ilenty. Attahpahaii is destroyed and un- 
worthy of our future care.’ At this part Souza’s women advanced and 
sang : 

‘ Tho amnzmis arc ready to die in war ; 

Now is the time to send them.* 

All the fc'inalc court then left their stocks, and, heading the amazons, 
advanced and saluted the king, and then retiring, resumed their posi- 
tions: whilst, from the midst of the amazon .army, a little girl of six 
years otage; advanced and said: ^ Tlie king spoke thrice 'when ho spoke ot' 
wai’ : let the king speak once now : let it he on Aheahkeutah.’ Again 
all the amazons advanced, and shouting, called on Da Souza to emulato 
his lather. ^As the porcu])ine shoots a cpiill a new one grows in its 
place, so let matters be in the port of Wliydah : let one ship re])huio 
another.’ All again prostrated themselves and threw dirt on their heads: 
while two amazon lunalds recited the names of the king, and added one 
from the Attahpahan war, the glah-glash, or Chimpanzee. Again all 
rose, whilst an amazon chief makes the following speech : ‘As the black- 
smith takes an iron bar and by fire changes its fashion, so have we changed 
our nature. We arc no longer women, we are men. Dy fire, we will 
change Aheahkeutah. The king gives us cloth, hut without thread. Ii 
corn is put in the sun to dry and not looked after, will not the goats eat 
it ? If Abcahkeiitah be left too long some other nation will spoil it. A 
cask of rum cannot roll itself ; a table in a house becomes useful when 
anything is placed thereon : the Dahoman army without the amazons 
are as both, unassisted. Spitting makes the belly more comfortable, and 
the outstretched hand will be the receiving one : so we ask you for war, 
that our bellies may have their desire and our hands be filled.’ At tlio 
conclusion of this harangue the female court again rose, and, heading the 
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amazons, saluted tlie king, when, pointing to the hearers, all sang in 
chorus : 

‘ Soli -jail -mcc !’ 

May thunder and lightning kill us if wo Ircak our oaths 

The king now left the tent, amid cries of ‘ Kok-pah-sah-krcc’ (a peculiarly 
fierce eagle) ; whilst all fell prostrate- Tlic king receiviul a handsome 
ehony club, and danced with it. Then the amazons ros(', and the king 
thus addressed them: ‘ Tlie hunter buys a dog, and having trained him, 
he takes him out hunting without telling him the game he expects to 
meet. When in the hush lie sees a beast, and by his teaching the dog 
pursues it. If the dog returns without the game, the huntsman in his 
anger kills him, and leaves his eareass a prey to the wolves and vultures. 
If I order you to clear the hush and you do not do it, will T not punish 
you ? If 1 tell my^ people to put their hands in tlni firc', lliey must do it. 
When you go to war, if you are taken prisoners, )'ou will he saerifi(;ed, 
and your bodies become food for wolves and vultures.’ Having concluded 
his oration, the king again danced and drank ; then handed round rum in 
a large pewter basin to the amazon ollieors. On his return to his lent all 
the amazons, in number about 2,100, marched olF, — and tlms ended the 
parade.” 

Although the African warrior has already occupied rather more than 
his lair share of our sjiaee, we must still liiid room for a description of an 
Abyssinian chief as he Avas Avitnessod by our countryman Mr. llruce. His 
name was Guangoul, and ho Avas chief of the eastern GiJla. Ho came one 
day, accompanied by about 500 foot and 10 horsi', to pay his respects to the 
hing. Ho Avas a little, thin, eross-made man, of no apparent strength or 
swiftness, so far as could be conjectured ; his logs and thighs being small for 
his body, and liis head large. He was of a yolloAv, sickly colour, neither 
black nor broAvn, had long hair plaited and inteiwoven Aviih ilic bowels oi 
oxen, and so knotted and tAvisted together as to render it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the hair from the bowels, which hung down in long strings, part 
before and part behind, forming the most extraordinary ringlets ever seen. 
He had, likcAvise, a Avreatli of ox boAvels hung about his neck and several 
rounds of the same about his middle which served as a girdle, under 
Avhich Avas a short cotton cloth dipped in butter, and all his body was wot, 
and running doAvn Avith the same. In his country, Avhen he appears in 
state, the beast he rides upon is a cow. lie Avas then in full dress, and 
mounted upon one not of the largest size, but which had monstrous horns ; 
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and rode without saddle. He had short drawers, which did not rea^'h to 
the middle of his thighs ; his knees, legs, feet, and all his body, being bare. 
He had a sliiold of a single hide, warped by the heat in several directions, 
and much in the shape of a large high-crowned hat. He carried a short 
lance in his right hand, with an ill-made iron head, and a shaft that 
s(?emcd to be of thorn-tree, hut altogether without ornament, which is 
seldom the case with the arms of barbarians. Whether it was necessar}^ 
for poising himself on the shaip ridge of the beast’s back, or whether it 
was meant for graceful riding, Mr. Bruce could not determine, being quite 
unskilled in cowmanship ; but this barbarian leaned exceedingly backwards, 
pushing out his belly, and holding his left arm and sliiold extended on 
one side, and his riglit arm and lance in the same way on the other, like 
wings. The king was seated on his ivory chair, almost in the middle of 
liis tent. The day was very hot, and an intolerable stench announced 
the approach of the filthy chieftain to all in the tent, before they saw him. 
The king, when ho perceived him coming, was so struck with his whole 
figure and appearance, that he was seized with an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which he found it impossible to stifle. He therefore rose from 
his chair, and ran as fast as he could into another apartment, behind the 
throne. Tlie savage alighted from his cow, at the door of the tent, witli 
all his tripes about him ; and while the officers in attendance were admir- 
ing him as a monster, seeing the king’s scat empty, ho imagined that it 
had been prepared for him, and down he sat upon the crimson silk cushion, 
with the butter running from every part of his body. A general cry of 
astonishment was raised by every person in the tent, on which ho started 
up ; and before ho had time to recollect himself, they all fell upon him, 
and with pushes and blows drove this greasy chieftain to the door of the 
tent, staring Avith Avild amazement, not knoAving Avhat was the matter. 
It is high treason and punishable with immediate death, to sit down in 
the king’s chair ; and Gnangoiil oAA^cd his life to his ignorance alone. 
The king had beheld the scene through tlio curtain ; if ho laughed heartily 
in the beginning, he laughed ten times more at the catastrophe. Th(? 
cushion Avas thrown away, and a yelloAV India shawl spread on the ivory 
stool ; and cA^er afterwards, when it Avas placed, and the king not there, 
the stool was turned on its face upon the carpet, to prevent similar 
accidents.” 

Before starting on any war expedition, the Abyssinians, like the ancient 
Homans, listen for the voice of certain birds, and according to whether 
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their notes are heard on the right hand or on the left, so do they anticipate 
a prosperous or unfavourable journey. Many expeditions for the purposes 
of wa» or hunting are postponed at the moment, when, if undertaken, suc- 
cess seemed ncaily certain, simply because a little bird called from the left- 
li and- side at starting. Similarly, many a wife has been kept for several 
days anxiously expecting her husband because the bird chose to perch on 
llic right hand, the right hand omen being propitious for setting out from 
home, and left for returning. The black and white falcon, called here 
(jadihj-gddilij, is considered a bird of omen in some parts of Tigre. If this 
bird fly away at the approach of travellers, the sign is unfavourable, while 
oil the contrary, if it remained perched and looking at them, they count 
upon a most prosperous journey. “ Hunters on the March,” says a recent 
traveller, ^‘follow mucli the warning of a small bird as to the direction 
they should take, and I have known parties turn back from pursuing tho 
fresh trail of a herd of buffaloes and take an opposite direction, merely 
because its child;) was heard on the wrong side. Once a party of about 
thirty Barca having been reported to be in the neighbourhood, a large 
force collected, perhaps a hundred and fifty men; hut after amviHg in 
sight of tho enemy, the gallant army returned peaceably home, and con- 
sidered such a course not only justihahle, hut right, hccauso when halting 
to reconnoitre, the omen had been heard on tho side favourable to their 
adversaries. On another occasion I had started on a liuriting.and foraging 
expedition, with some fifteen tried and picked men. We liad remained 
a fortnight in the frontier woods, and had scon nothing of the Barca; 
cue day, however, a bird gave us an omen of success, and the night 
following Avo discovered their fires on a hill, scarce a mile distant from 
where Ave lay. Our party Avas in a moment on the qui vice, primings 
were looked to, edges of knives felt, and rubbed on a stone, and each one 
anticipated tho glory he was to gain for himself in butchering a few of 
the enemy. Some were even so much excited that they began to stmt 
about and count their deeds of valour in expcctani’-y of Avhat they Avould 
have to do on their return home, and to use a Yankee expression the 
whole felt themselves half froze for hair,” or rather for the still more - 
cruel trophies which Ahyssinians take from their slaughtered enemies, 
hilt a night bird’s voice settled the whole business, and instead of Avaiting 
as had been our intention for a few hours before sunrise to strike tho coup^ 
We all sneaked off homeward like so many Avhipped dogs, for tho vain- 
glory of tho waiTiors had oozed out of their finger ends at this intimation 
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of tlic beaked augur, that they would be safest in the bosoms of tlieir 
family cirles. In advancing, signs of the Barea were eagerly sought for : 
in retreating, so great was the panic caused by the unwitting bird, that 
we kept the sharpest look out lest they should come upon us unawares.” 

During his sojourn in Abyssinia, the renowned traveller Bruce found 
himself on one occasion the guest of a vain, bragging officer of the king’s 
army, one Guebra Mascal. In Guebra's estimation no one was so good a 
fellow or marksman as himself, and when some one happened to praise 
Mr. Bruce’s skill with the gun, Guebra Mascal greeted the remark with 
an annoying and contemptuous laugh. Our traveller was angry, and told 
him, that in his gun the end of a tallow-candle would do greater execution 
than an iron ball in tlic best of Guebra Mascal’s, with all his boasted skill. 
The Abyssinian called him a liar, and a Frank ; and, upon his rising, 
immediately gave him a kick with his foot. Mr. Bruce, in a transport of 
rage, seized him by the throat, and threw him on the ground. Guebra drew 
his knife ; and attempting our traveller, gave him a slight cut near the 
crown of his head. Hitherto Mr. Bruce had not struck him ; he now 
wrested the knife from him and struck him on the face so violently with 
the liandle, as to mark him with scars which continued discernible even 
amid the deep pitting of the small-pox. All was now confusion and uproar. 
An adventure of so serious a nature overcame the effects of the wine (for 
there had been drinking) upon our countryman. He wrapped himself in his 
cloak, returned home, and went to bed. His friends were eager to revenge 
the insult which he had received; and the first news he heard in the 
morning was that Guebra Mascal was in irons at the house of the Has. 
Mr. Bruce, tliough still angry, was at a loss what measures to take. The 
Ras would probably hear his complaints ; but his adversary was fomiitl- 
able. Instead, therefore, of demanding justice, Mr. Bruce excused and 
palliated the conduct of Guebra Mascal, and obtained his liberty. 

Mr. Bruce, however, was sensible that the cause of his quarrel with 
Guebra Mascal Avas not immediately forgotten at bourt. The king, one 
day, ask('d him whether he Avas not drunk himself, as well as his opponent, 
when that quarrel arose. Iffr. Bruce replied that he was perfectly sober ; 
for their entertainer’s red Avine Avas finished, and he never willingly 
drank hydromel. His Majesty, with a degree of keenness, returned: 
“Did you then soberly say to Guebra Mascal, tliat an end of a talloAV- 
candle in a gun in your hand Avould do more execution than an iron bullet 
in his?” “Certainly, sir, I said so.” “And why?” “ Because it was 
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truth.” ‘‘With a tallow-candle you can kill a man or a horse ?” “ Par- 

don me, sir ; your Majesty is now in place of my sovereign ; it would be 
gi*eat presumption in me to argue with you, or urge a conversation against 
an opinion in which you are already fixed.” The king’s kindness and 
curiosity, and Mr. Bruce’s desire to vindicate himself, carried matters at 
bmgth so far, that an experiment with a tallow-candle was proposed. 
Three courtiers brought each a shield ; Mr. Bruce charged his gun with a 
])icce of tallow -candle, and pierced through three at once, to the astonish- 
ment, and even the confusion, of the Abyssinian monarcii and his cour- 
tiers. A sycamore table was next aimed at, and as easily perforated as 
the shields. These feats the simple Abyssiniaiis attributed to the power 
of magic ; but they made a strong impression on the mind of the monarch 
in favour of our traveller. 

Before wc quit the subject of Savage Warfiirc, it may not be out of 
place to say a word or two concerning the manufacture of savage wmr 
tools. Turning back these pages wc may find that, as a man of battle, 
our brother the barbarian, despite his profound ignorance, is by no means 
a bungling craftsman. His business is to knock his enemy on the head — 
to knock his life out, in fact ; and this operation may bo performed as 
neatly witli tlio iron- wood merS of the Hew Zejdandcr, or the tmddi of the 
Australian Aborigine, as by a leaden pellet from tlic mouth of the modem 
Minie or Whitworth — at least if not as nentl}^ quite as effectively. The 
savage has no notion of refinement in killing; give him a revolver, per- 
fected with the very latest improvements, and explain to him how that it 
will send a man to death with as fine a hole in his carcase that the grim 
extinguisher of life liimself shall be almost puzzled to discover liis title to 
the slain one, and he — the savage — will reject it ; it is a “witch thing,” 
and he would rather let such alone. At the same time, if you will make 
him the present, untrammelled by conditions, he will accept it; as by 
thrusting a tough stick up one of the han’ols the revolver may be con- 
verted into a handy club, with which a man may kill his enemy in such a 
way that haK a glance will show the manner of his death. 

The club, then, is the univeTsal weapon among the utterly savage ; it 
is a weapon which may bo procured without trouble ; a round stone lashed 
to the end of a stick, the thigh-bone of a buffalo, — anytliing in fact of a 
liaady length and with a heavy knob to it wull suffice. As soon, however, 
as the savage advances a step — as soon as ho learns the nature of iron and 
^'hat sort of thing a shar])-cdged chopper is — ^his blunt- headed club ceases 
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to give him satisfaction. It is much more satisfying to slash an enemy 
than to simply bruise him — to poke and stab him full of red holes than to 
thump him — therefore there follows an immediate demand for sharp spikes 
and edged knives, and at least one member of every family sets up as a 
blacksmith. 

But to be a blacksmith in ever so rude and humble a way, certain tools 
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ore absolutely necessary ; the ambitious one must have a fire, a hammer, an 
anvil, and last, though most important of all, a pair of bellows. A fire he 
has ; for a hammer his old stone-headed club does service ; a handy bit of 
rock serves as an anvil ; it is the bellows which is the toughest obstacle ; 
and there can bo little doubt that many a grand notion of blacksmithcry has 
been nipped in the bud because of the projector’s inability to find anything 
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animate or inanimate of so accommodating a nature as to hold and husband 
for his convenience so slippery a thing as the wind. Wonderful arc tho 
devices resorted to, all however more or less tedious and imperfect ; of all 
soi’ts and sizes, from the hottle-likc bag which the blacksmith holds under 
his arm, extracting therefrom a feeble blast as a llighlander manufactures 
bag-pipe music, to the elaborate machine in vogue in certain parts of 
Polynesia. Take that used by the Papuans as an example. Ilcre wo 
find two hollow pillars of wood fixed close together and furnished within 
a foot of tho ground with a connecting pipe terminating in a nozzle. The 
interior of the pillai's are perfectly smooth and furnished each witli a 
“sucker” consisting of a sort of mop of fincly-shrcded bark ; squatting on 
the top of these pillars the hcUows-blowcr takes the mop-handles in hand 
and works tliom up and down, causing a tolerably strong and regular blast 
to emit from the nozzle. 

It is rclatcid by tlie missionary Ellis, that King Pomarc entering ono 
(lay the shed whore an European blacksmith was employcnl, after gazing a 
few minutes at the work, was so transported at what he saw that ho 
caught up the smith in his arms and, unmindful of the dirt and perspirar 
tion inseparable from his occupation, most cordiiilly embraced liim, and 
saluted him according to the custom of the country by toucliing noses. 

Lc Vaillunt, while travelling in Southern Africa, on ono occasion saw a 
number of Caffres collected at the bottom of a rocky eminence, round 
a huge fire, and drawing from it a pretty large bar of iron red-hot. 
Having i)lace(l it on the anvil they began to beat it with stones exceed- 
ingly hard and of a shape which rendered them easy to be managed by tho 
hand. They seemed to perform their work with much dexterity. Put what 
appeared most extraordinary was their bellows, which was composed of a 
sheepskin properly stripped off and well sewed. Those parts that covered 
the four feet had been cut off, and placed in the orifice of the neck was 
ilie mouth of a gun-harrel around which the skin was drawn together 
and carefully fastened. The person who used this instrument, holding 
the pipe to the fire with one hand, pushed forwards and drew back tho 
extremity of the skin with the other, and though this fatiguing method 
did not always give sufficient intensity to the fire to heat the iron, yet 
these poor Cyclops, acquainted with no other means, were never discouraged. 
Le Yaillant had great difficulty to make them comprehend how much- 
superior the hollows of European forges were to their invention, and being 
persuaded that the little they might catch of his explanation would be of 
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Qo real advanttige to them, resolved to add example to precept and to 
opcrat(j lilmsclf in their presence. Having dispatched one of his people to 
the camp with orders to bring the bottoms of two boxes, a piece of a suin- 
m(;r kross, a hoop, a few small nails, a hammer, a saw, and some other 
tools, as soon as he returned our traveller formed in a very rude manner a 
pair of bellows alxnit as powerful as those generally used in kitchens. 
Two piec(!S of hoop placed in the inside served to kec^p the skin always 
at an e(pial distance, and a hole made in the under pai-t gave a readier 
admittance to the air, a simple method of which they had no conception, 
and for want of which tliey were obliged to waste a great deal of time in 
filling tlieir slu'epskin. Le Vaillant had no iron pipe ; hut as he only 
meant to make a model lie fixc<l to the extremity a toothpick case alter 
sawing olf one of its ends. He then placed the instrunuuit on the groinul 
near the fire, and liaving fixed a forked stick in the ground, laid across il, 
a kind of lever, which was fastened to a hit of packthread proceeding from 
the Ixillows, and to^ which was fixed a piece of lead weighing seven or 
eight pounds. The Caflres with great attention beheld all these opera- 
tions, and evinced tho utmost anxiety to discover what would be the 
result ; but they could not restrain their acclamations when they saw our 
traveller by a few easy motions and with one hand give their fire the 
greatest activity by the velocity with which he made his machine draw 
in and again force out the air. Putting some pieces of iron into the fire 
he made them in a few minutes red-hot. which they undoubtedly could 
not have done in half an hour. This specimen of his skill raised their 
astonishment to the highest pitch : they were almost convulsed and 
thrown into a delirium. They danced and capered around the bellows, 
each tried them in turn, and they clapped their hands the better to testify 
their joy. They begged him to make them a present of this wonderful 
machine and seemed to wait for his answer with impatience, not imagining 
that ho would readily give up so valuable a piece of furniture. To their 
extreme satisfaction he granted their request, and they undoubtedly yet 
preserve a remembrance of that stranger who first supplied them with the 
most essential instrument of metallurgy. 
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may be safely asserted that, as a rule, the inhabitants of all 
civilized countries “ who live at home at ease” have but a very 
inadequate notion of the pains and penalties endured by those 
explorers and adventurers whose pleasure or business it is to 
adertake pilgrimages more or less perilous, and on whom the said easy- 
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living folk arc dependent lor all their knowledge of the ways and means 
of peoples barbarous and remote. Nor is it very surprising that it should 
be 80. First of all comes in the traveller’s delicacy and disinclination to 
parade his personal affairs (which for by far the greater part mean his dis- 
comforts and dangers and sicknesses) in a narrative exclusively concerning 
other people and things, only in as far as he is associated with them in a 
manner too intimate for Ids presence to bo ignored. Nor will the selfish 
book-buyer tolerate the adoption of any other course ; it is the mysteries 
revealed, and not the medium revealing them, that he takes an interest 
in, and in most cases cares as little for the personal sensations of traveller 
Brown or llobinson as that the leather casing of his telescope is incom- 
moded by the heat while ho is making solar observations. Even in the 
ease of the humane reader, there is danger that tlic interest excited by 
a book of wonders, savage or otherwise, will shut the author from his 
consideration from the time of scaiming the title-page to the perusal of the 
last line. With this view of the matter before us some small measure of 
justice may be eflcetcd and the reader at the same time he edified by a 
select few instances of personal adventure and mishap that have occurred 
to sundry of the brave men whose records have assisted tlie compilation of 
this work. Let Mr. irubdiinson speak first as to the delights of a night’s 
lodging in Brass, a Western African town, as the reader will recollect, of 
unenviable celebrity : 

“ King Keya meets us in the street and offers an invitation to his coun- 
try house to spend the night there ; as evening is app^;oaching we accept 
his hos])itality and forthwith proceed to the royal suburban residence. 

“If I were not alive now, and conscious of writing this in the cabin of 
n.M.S. V , I could not believe that I ever should have been fortu- 

nate enough to enjoy such an uninterrupted continuation of delights as 
those experienced during that night’s stay in the royal abode at Brass, 

“My b(‘droom was about twelve feet by four, with holes in the bamboo 
roof about eight feet high that let the rain and rats come in, and holes in 
the floor, probably to allow both to make their exit. There was neither 
stool, chair, nor table, nor any article of furniture except the bed. This 
was made of two empty gun chests, covered with a native country mat, 
and having no pillow save a log of wood. The creek by which we voyaged 
up was within five yards of the door, and when the tide was low bull 
frogs, crocodiles, and mud fish could gambol about in their native parterre 
in the remorseless swamp, on which a human being trying to walk would 
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certainly be swallowed up. The odour from this place at the time of 
our visit was indescribable, and the sensation that it brought to my 
olfactory nerves was far from being like that of the south wind breath- 
ing o’er a bed of violets, stealing, and giving odour, 

‘<As soon as I had seated myself on the bed (?), wHh a cigar in my 
mouth (for to sleep with all those accessories would have been a vain 
attempt), and had blown out my palm-oil lamp, dowii came the mosquitoes 
in showers, folloAvcd by some rats, which descended after them without 
waiting for an invitation. . A few of the latter foil near to where I was 
sitting, and I made a furious tilt at them with a stick I had placed near 
me. This of course alarmed tliom and made them boat a retreat for some 
time. But as if in mockery of my chivalry within doors, outside the bull 
frogs commenced croaking in dozens, communicating as agreeable a sensa- 
tion by their music as a rasping of a file over a rusty saw. I lay down 
and tried to sleep, hut it was no use. In a few moments the rats were 
again gambolling on the roof. A slight shuffling movomcmt wdiicli I hoard 
on the floor made mo fearful that at any minute I might bo rendered 
conscious of something slimy in contact with my hand or face', probably a 
mud flsli (or jump fish, as it is called by Kroornen), a kind of amphibious 
reptile that appears like a cross-breed between a congcr-cel and a chame- 
leon. IIow stupid I was to have blown out my light. 

‘‘What noise is that? Female voices outside. Who in tho name of 
goodness arc they, passing and repassing in tlic king’s harem — ever 
gabbling, gabbling, gabbling! This amusement going on during the 
whole livelong night with the companionship of the rats, musquitocs, and 
bull-frogs put a thousand strange notions into my head. Can they bo 
going to the creek-side to sacrifice, perhaps infants ? Arc they on their 
way to undergo the process of laving in that sAvcct stream ? If the former 
bo their purpose, they must be out-IIcroding Herod; if the latter, a 
Turkish hath with shampooing of cuiTy comb would seem very appro- 
priate for the majority of the ladies whom I saw to-day in the streets, 
and whose bodies were daubed over 'with a greasy eosmc'tio of red (styled 
in the Himbc language Umbia), which gives the anointed the semblance 
of a highly tinged red Indian. But down they go and back they come, 
never tiring, never relenting, never showing compassion, till morning 
dawned, when I opened the door cautiously, and looked out. 

“ Some were standing in the mud, others were lifting fish and nets 
out of canoca. They were the king’s fisherwomen. Following their 
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professional pursuits during the night, they had kept me in this condition 
of restless curiosity. Talk of Billingsgate indeed ! I looked at them and 
there they were, wet, muddy, and slimy, like so many ebony mermaids, 
but still prattling and talking, their tongues clattering as if these organs 
were so many uniirablc steam engines. 

There was no use in giving them a bit of my mind, for I did not 
understand a word of their language, and they did not comprehend mine. 
It may be useless to record that I did not go down on my knees in tlie 
rand to pray for them. I was unheroic enough to imagine that a wiser 
thing than that, as far as my own comfort was concerned, would be to 
quit the !Ninibo country as soon as I could : so my boys having got into 
the boat, I gave his sable majesty a more* fervent than friendly shake of 
the hand, and turned my hack on his territory with 1‘co^.iugs in which I 
cannot say there were any sentiments of regret.^^ 

Another night’s lodging, this time on the banks of the river Gambia. 
If any good Catholic Avi.sbes to perform an act of penance, second only to 
the tortures of purgatory, let liim take a voyage to the Gambia, and let him 
sleep at Bathurst, if only for one night, at a certain season of the year. 
The traveller, on extinguishing his candle and stretching his wearied 
limbs, hears a distant roaring, which appareiatly proceeds from the ceiling 
of his chamber, and he, wondering what this may be, composes himself 
for slumber. Next he distinguishes a perpetual dull thump, thump, 
totally antagonistic to rest, sounding from all parts of the town far and 
near, and marvelling yet more what this may portend, concludes — if 
speculative — that the natives are celebrating some barbarous orgic, and 
that the noise is the music of the tom-tom. But whiles thus reasoning, 
the roaring approaches nearer and nearer, till it is as audible and like a 
thousand fairy fiddles playing excruciatingly out of tunc. But the 
problem soon is solved. The note of a little shrill trumpet penetrates the 
inmost recesses of the car ; a sting is felt, the trumpeter performs now at 
one ear, now at the other, then adds a sting on the eye, which organ is 
damaged by the victim’s frantic attempts to crush the foe. He now finds 
that he is assailed by mosquitoes, and becomes so irritated by the constant 
buzzing and biting of his unseen foes darting now here, now there, within 
the mosquito curtain, — he seizes his pillow, flings it at the spot whence 
the sound last proceeded, but the missile, breaking the mosquito curtain^ 
admits a bloodthirsty cloud, which, ** smelling the blood of an English- 
man,” settles on him, whizzing, buzzing, and biting, causing the unfor- 
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tunate to suffer tortures worse than those with which Tantalus wtis 
afilictccl. S](.‘op is near, but continually eludes his grasp, and as a 
last resource, stilling hot as it is, he covers himself from head to foot 
vdih the sheet. AYoe if he leaves an inch of flesh exposed ! Again 
ho endeavours to sleep, but the infernal mysterious pounding, together 
with the horrid yells of the enemy, cfTectually preclude that desirable 
Miiisiimmation, and, swearing lustily, he resigns himself with a groan to 
hold a nocturnal vigil, congratulating himself at least he has been enabled 
to out-manoeuvre the ravenous foe. Eut his grat illations are premature, 
for soon he experiences sharp pricking sensations all over his body ;• the 
heat of the protecting sheet is insuflerable, the agony is intense ; lie kicks 
off the sheet, the mosquitoes settle on him, again he seizes his ])illow, and, 
until he sinks exhausted, frantically swings it round his head in the hope 
of overwhelming some of liis unscim assailants. Wearily ho rises, lighta 
his candle, examines his limbs, and discovers minute black spots, each one 
itching mortally, and which are only sand flies. Ifo also examines his 
bed, and, behold ! it is full of ants, and probably cockroaches, several of 
which unpleasant animals ho discovers scudding away on all sides. The 
only defence available is to light a cigar and envelope himself in a cloud 
of smoko, and when the fumes of the tobacco has driven away the hostile 
foixjcs, and the mysteiious thumping has ceased, about twelve o’clock the 
unfortunate traveller, unable to keep his eyes open any longer, falls into 
an uneasy sleep, unconscious of the hungry flock fastening on his prostrate 
form. He reposes for a space of two hours, at the expiration of which 
time the thumping recommencing, he awakes, and as it continues until 
daylight, when it is mingled with a continual hooting, like that of an owl, 
and a species of unearthly chanting and the tropical emulative crewing of 
a thousand cocks, he remains awake. The traveller now looks out of his 
window, and discovers that the diabolical pounding arises from the court- 
yard, where he beholds most of the female inhabitants (having children 
fastened on behind after the gipsy fashion) standing over wooden mortars 
^‘nergetically pulverizing something with pestles .six feet in length. These 
dames are engaged in the manufacture of ‘‘hous,” the only edible sub- 
stance to be procured in this inhospitable region, and which demands in 
preparation such a vast deal of labour, that the women arc employed day 
and night, relieving one another by turns, and resting only between 
twelve at night and two in the morning. Other noises proceed from the 
Mahouts in the mosques, caUing the faithful to prayers, and the dismal 
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chanting from blind men, of which there is a remarkable number, who go 
fromy ard to yard singing prayers and receiving the alms on which they subsist. 

Here is another variety of night’s lodging, preferable to the preceding, 
perhaps, but still one which cannot be for a moment compared with 
the comforts of a vulgar flock bed or even a straw palliasse. ]Mr. Baki(‘, 
the celebrated traveller and explorer, is this time the victim : — “ I 
managed to start onr knihoys Avith the baggage by half-past one, and 
then, as only one horse Avas brought, Hr. Guthrie, as the oldest of the 
party, Avas mounted, while Dr. Hutchinson and I agreed to Avalk on, in 
the Jiopes of others being brought after us. When, hoAVCATr, we had got 
about a mile on our Avay, seeing no signs of the steeds. Dr. Hutchinson 
declared that ho Avould return and inquire about them, while I resolved 
to proceed, telling him that he might OA'crtake me. Having got to the 
bottom of the hill, and iinding the road, as before, Axry Avet, I pulled off 
my shoes and stockings and went barefooted, that being by far the easiest 
mode of progression idong a path of this description. In this Avay I had 
walked alone for seven or eight miles, Avhen I lost almost all trace of the 
path. Having ascertained by my compass tlic position of the river, I 
endeavoured to Avork my Avay in that direction, but soon got more 
entangled than ever. 1 climbed up several trees to look around, but 
coidd not discover a single guiding mark. I Avas completely in the bush, 
the grass and brusliwood being so long, thick, and close, that every step 
I took was a severe exertion. It Avas now past sunset and getting rapidly 
dark, and as it Avas only too evident that I had lost my way Avithont any 
chance of bettering myself, the next question came to he, how I should 
pass the night. The most comfortable and the safest spot seemed to he 
up a tree, so I tried one, and got as high as I could, but did not much 
relish my quarters. All the others near mo were too small ; hut I recol- 
lected having observed some time bdbre a t(dl baobab, Avbich I determined 
again to search after. I took a good mark, so that, if unsuccessful in my 
cruise, I still might ha\x something to fall back upon ; and starting Avith 
a good run to clear the grass, was fortunate enough in a few minutes to 
get a glimpse of the Avished-for harbour of refuge. Luckily for mo it had 
a double trunk, witli a distance hetAveen of about two feet, so, tying my 
shoes together and casting them over my shoulder, I placed my hack 
against the one trunk and my feet against the other, and so managed to 
climb until I got hold of a branch, by which I SAVung myself further up, 
and finally got into a spot about twelve or fifteen feet Irom the ground. 
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Here I placed myself on a branch about a foot in diameter, projecting at 
acai’ly right angles, and by leaning against the main trunk and stretching 
out ray li^gs before me, I fmnd I had a tolerably comfortable scat, whence 
i might peer into the surrounding obscure. The night, fortunately, was 
not very dark, the stars gleamed overhead, while vivid liaslies of lightning 
over the neighbouring hills enabled me from time to time to cast a 
momentary glance around me. I got on my shoes and stockings as a 
protection against insects, then passed a piece of cord loosely round the 
branch, so that I could pass my arm through it and steady myself, and 
tinally made preparations for repose hy kicking two places in the hark of 
the tree ibr my heels to rest in. About eight o’clock 1 distinctly heard 
in the distance the hum of human voices, and shouted to try aud attract 
attention, but to no avail ; believing, however, that there were some huts 
near, I marked the direction hy a large tree. Peeling ratlier tired, I lay 
down on my face along the branch, throwing my handkerchief over my 
head, and jiassiiig each of my hands into the opposite sleeve, to prevent 
tlicm from being bitten, I was soon in a state of oblivion. I must have 
slept upwards of four hours, when I awoke ratlicT stiff, from my con- 
strained position, and had to try a change of attitude. To pass the time 
1 lit a cigar, and as I had but one, 1 only smoked half of it, carefully 
putting back the remaind(;r to serve for my breakfast. A dew Avas now 
tailing, cri(;kets and frogs innumerable Avere celebrating nocturnal orgies; 
huge mostpiitocs, midving a noise as loud as bees, Avere assaulting me on 
all sides, and some large birds Averc roosting in the tree over my head. 
I tried ill vain to dose aAvay the hours, but i had had my usual allowance 
of sleep, and not being a bigoted partizau of the drowsy god, now that 
I really required his aid, he refused to attend to my invocations. I 
watched Avitli most painful interest the rising and setting of various 
constellations, and Avas at loiigtli delighted with the appearance of Yenus, 
showing that moniing Avas noAV not far off. A fresh novelty next pre- 
sented itself, in the form of sundry denizens of the forest, crowding to 
pay homage to their visitor. HoavIs of various degrees of intensity 
continually reached my cars, some resembling more the high notes of 
the hyaena Avith occasional variations, and others, very close to me, being 
unquestionably in the deep bass of tlie leopard. I once fancied that I 
saw a figure moving not far from me, but could not be positive. As 
light began to safi’use itself OA*er the easteni sky, my nocturnal com- 
panions gradually retired, until at last I was left alone, yet not solitary, 
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for that I could not be as long as the incessant buzzing in my ears told 
me that my Lilliputian winged antagonists were yet unwearied in their 
attacks, and still unsatiated with blood. At length as gray dawn was 
being supplanted by brighter daylight, I ventured to descend from my 
roosting place, where I had spent, not altogether without comfort, upwards 
of eleven hours. My first endeavour was to find a footpath, and after a 
little search, I stumbled over a little track, which, however, as it led in 
a wrong direction, I had to abandon. A. more prolonged investigation 
discovered another, very narrow, and almost hidden by long grass, which 
after the heavy rain, was lying right over it. To prevent my again 
straying, I was obliged to bend forward and walk, almost creep, along a 
kind of tunnel, pulling up a few stalks and letting them fall, as a guide 
in case I should liavc to return. Though in my elevated quarters the dew 
had been slight, on the ground it had been very heavy, and in a few 
minutes I was completely drenched. When I emerged at the other 
extremity of this path, which was about half-a-mile long, and^was agoin 
enabled to look round, I saw a little curling smoke, towards which i 
immediately made and found a few huts. Some Aborigines appeared, and, 
after their surprise had subsided, I managed to explain by means of a 
few broken Hausa words, that I had lost my way, had spent the night 
in a ti;cc, and now wished to get to Wuza. They pointed out the way 
to me, but as it was not very evident to my European senses, I induced 
one to come with me as a guide, and we accordingly trudged along 
tlirough mud and water by a route, which, to any but a thorough-bred 
native, would have been impossible to keex) to. After walking, or ratlicr 
wading in tliis manner for two or three miles, we fell in with my black 
servant and a couple of men armed to the teeth, going in search of me. 
They could luirdly believe me, especially when I told them how I had 
passed the night, for they had already consigned me to the jaws of the 
wild beasts which abound in this neighbourhood. I accordingly dismissed 
my guide, a happy man, with my pocket handkerchief, which was all I 
had to give him, and continued my walk to Wuza," at which I arrived 
about nine o’clock, after a morning’s jaunt of nine or ten miles. The 
natives who were three in number, were astonished at my appearance 
and my story, and were no less surprised when they saw me devouring, 
with groat gusto, my breakfast, which the steward had very considerately 
provided for me^ and which was the first food I had tasted for twenty 
houi’s.” 
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It may be worth while to enquire how that renowned sojourner among 
tlie most savage people on the face of the earth, Dr. Livingstone, spends 
one of his many thousand nights in barbarous company. The worthy 
doctor thus responds: 

“ As soon as wo land some of the men cut a little grass for my bed, 
while my servant Mashauana plants the poles of the little tent. Tliose 
arc used by day for carrying burdens, for the Barotso fasliion is exactly 
like that of the natives of India, only the burden is fastened near tlie ends 
of the pole, and not suspended by long cords. The bed is made and boxes 
ranged on each side of it, and then the lent is pitched over all. Four or 
five feet in front of my tent, is placed the principal or ‘^kotla’l fire, the 
wood for which must be collected by the man who occupies the post of 
herald, and takes as his peniuisite the heads of all the oxen slaughtered 
and of all the game too. Each person knows the station he is to ocicupy, 
both in eating and sleeping, as long as the journey lasts. But Ma- 
sh auana my head boatman makes his bed at the door of tlie tent as soon 
as I retire. The rest, divided into small companies according to their 
tribes, make sheds all round the fire, leaving a horse-shoe shaped space 
in front sufficient for the cattle to stand in. The fire gives confidence to 
the oxcii, so the men are always careful to keep them in sight of it ; the 
sheds are formed by planting two stout forked poles in an inclined 
direction, and placing another over these in a horizontal position. A 
number of branches arc then stuck in the ground in the direction to 
which the poles are inclined, the twigs drawn down to the horizontal 
pole and tied with strips of bark. Long grass is then laid over the 
branches in sufficient (piantity to draw off the rain, and we have sheds 
open to the fire in front but secure from beasts beliind. In less than an 
hour wo were usually all under cover. We never lacked abundance of 
grass during the whole journey. It is a picturesque sight at night when 
the clear bright moon of these climates glances on the sleeping forms 
around, to look out upon the attitudes of profound repose both men and 
beasts assume. There being no danger from wild animals in such a night 
the fires are allowed almost to go out, and as there is no Icar of hungry 
dogs coming over sleepers and devouring the food, or (pnotly eating up 
tbe poor fellows’ blankets, which at best were but greasy skins, which 
^onictirncs happened in the villages, the lucturc was one of pcrfiict peace. 

“Tlio cooking is usually done in the natives’ own style, and as they 
^^^^arefuUy wash the dishes, pots, and the hands before handling food, it is 
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by no means despicable. Sometimes alterations are made at my sugges- 
tion, and they believe that they can cook in thorough white man’s fashion. 
The cook always comes in for something left in the pot, so all are .eager 
to obtain the ollice. 

“ I taught several of them to wash my shirts, and they did it well, 
though their teacher had never been taught that work himself. Frequent 
changes of linen and sunning of my blanket kept me more comfortable 
than might have been anticipated, and I feel certain that the lessons of 
cleanliness rigidly instilled by my mother in childhood, helped to main- 
tain that respect which these people 
entertain for European wdys. It is .. 

que«Uonai)lo if a descent to bar- 

barons ways ever cdevatcs a man in 4' ' 3 A 

the eyes of savages.’* 
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The explorer’s greatest care, however, while camping out in the forest 
at night — his fires, his watchmen, and his watch-dogs —will not in- 
vaiiably secure him from danger, if there happen to be wdld animals in 
the ncig:libourhood ; leopards especially, iiisignilicant in size as compared 
with the lion and the tiger,— there are few things so daring that a hungry 
leouard will not attempt them. As instanced elsewhere (see “Wild 
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Sports of tho World”), he will not scruple to enter a house and drag otf 
a sleeping man ; he has no fear of one dog, nor even of two. The scene 
(lopicCed on the preceding page is illustrative of a fact, and happened to a 
well-known Indian hunter. The labours of the day were at an end and 
nil made right and snug in ^^camp.” So little apprehension did there 
exist of an attack by savage beasts, that the hounds set to keep 
guard were coupled together with a short length of chain. Jn the night, 
however, a tremendous uproar suddenly broke in on the stillness, and it 
was speedily discovered that a leopard had surprised the canine guard and 
pounced on one with the intention of carrying him off ; even wlien the 
daring brute discovered that ho must take both dogs, or none, he was 
nothing daunted, but hauled the pair of them along and was so discovered 
and shot. 

There must not be omitted from the catalogue of evils likely to accrue 
to the African traveller — at least he of Southern Africa — tho terrible 
tsetse fly, which in a single hour may devastate the explorer’s necessary 
caith) and leave him utterly lielpless. 

This insect, ‘‘ Glossina morsitans” of the naturalist, is not much larger 
than the common house fly, and is nearly of the same brown colour as the 
honeybee. The alter part of tho body has three or four yellow bars across 
it It is remarkably alert and evades dexterously all attempts to capture 
it with the hand at (jommon temperatures. 

In tho cool of the moraings and evenings it is less agile. Its peculiar 
hwAz Avlicn once heard can never be forgotten by the traveller, whose 
means of locomotion are domestic animals, for its bite is death to tlie ox, 
horse, and dog. In one of Dr. Livingstone’s journeys, though the traveller 
watched the animals earcfiilly and believed that not a score of flics wore 
ever upon them, they destroyed forty three fine oxen. A most remarkable 
feature is the perfect harmlessncss of tbeir bite in man and wild animals, 
and even calves, so long as they continue to suck tho cows, though it is 
no ])rotection to the dog to feed him on milk. 

The poison does not seem to he injected by a sting, or by ova placed 
hencath the skin, for Avhen the insect is allowed to food freely on the 
hand it inserts the middle prong of the three portions into which the pro- 
boscis is diA’idcd somewhat deeply into the true skin. It then draws the 
prong out a little way and it assumes a crimson colour as the mandibles 
come into brisk operation. The previously shrunken holly swells out and 
if left undisturbed the fly quietly departs when it is full. A slight itching 
U. 13 
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irritation follows the bite. In the ox the immediate effects are no greater 
than ill man, but a low days afterwards the eye and nose begin to 
run, and a swelling appears under the jaw and sometimes al the 
navel, and although llie poor creature continues to graze, emaciation com- 
mences accompanied ^^ith a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles. This 
proceeds unchecked until perhaps months afterwards, purging comes on, 
and the victim dies in a state of extreme exhaustion. The animals which 
are in good condition often perish soon after the bite is inliicted, with 
staggering and blindness as if the brain weni affected. Sudden changes 
of tempera tnre produced hy falls of rain seem to hasten the progress of the 
complaint, but in g(meral the wnistiiig goes on for months. 

"When tlic ('arcase is opened the cellular tissue beneath the skin is 
found injected with air, as if a quantity of soap bubbles were scattered 
over it. The blood is sitkiU in quantity, and scarcely stains the hands in 
dissection. The fat is of a greenish yellow^ colour and of an oily con- 
sistence. All the muscles are flabby and the heart is often so soft that 
the fingers may bo made to meet through it. The lungs and liver partake 
of the disease. The stomach and bowads are pale and empty, and the 
gall bladder is (Iistciid(‘d with bile. These symptoms seem to indicate 
])oisoii ill the blood, the germ of Avhicli enters when the proboscis is 
inserted. 

The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same immunity from the tsetse 
as man. Many huge tribes on the /ambosi can keep no domestic 
animals except the goat in Consequence of the scourge existing in 
their country. Human beings arc frequently bitten yet suffer no 
harm, and zebras, buffaloes, pigs, pallahs, and other antelopes feed 
quietly in the very habitat of the fly. There is not so much dif- 
ference ill tlic natures of the horse and zebra, the buffalo and ox, 
the sheep and antelope, as to afford any satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon. Is not man as much a domestic animal as a dog? The 
disgust which the tsetse shows for animal excreta is turned to account 
by some of the doctors. They mix droppings of animals, human milk, and 
some medicines together, and smear the animals that arc about to pas3 
through ail inflistod district. This though a jircventivo at the tinio 
is not a permaraent protection. Inoculation docs not insure immunity, 
as animals which have been slightly bitten in one year may perish by a 
greater number of bites in the next. It is probable that wnth an inciraso 
of guns the game wdll perish as has happened in the south, aud tsetse 
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deprived of food may become extinct simultaneously with the hirj^or 
animals. The ravaj^oa it commits arc sometimes enormous. Sebituuiie 
once lost nearly the entire cattle of his tribe, amounting to many hun- 
dreds, by unwittingly intruding upon the haunts of this murderous insect. 

livery day, and all day long, has the traveller to contend with the 
ignorance and obstinacy and superstitions of the heathen he finds himself 
among — oftentimes alone — on whom lie is dependent not onl}" for the 
success of his entei'prise, but, alas! for his very life. Tlu'y will work 
when and as easily as they choose, and shoidd they rebel against his just 
remonstrance and des(‘rt, he is a doomed man. Even avIkui the explorer 
1ms plenty of money and companions and influence, liis journeyings are 
not invariably through paths of roses, as may be gathered from the 
following account of a day’s march in Eastern Africa, by Ihirton : 

‘‘About 5 a.m. the camp is fairly roused, and a lit lie low cliatting 
liccomes audible. This is a critical moment. The poiters have ]n’omiscd 
overnight to start early and make a long wliolosonic mar(*]i. 15 ut, ‘ uncer- 
tain, coy and hard to ])leaso,’ they change tlieir mii}ds, like the fair sox ; 
the cold morning makes them unlike the men of the w’arm evening, and 
perhaps one of them has fever. Moreover, in every caravan there is some 
lazy, loud-lungccl, contradictory, and nnmanageahlo Allow, whoso solo 
delight is to give trouble. If no march be in prospect they sit obstinately 
hiToro the fire, warming their hands and feet, inluiling the smoke with 
averted heads, and casting quizzical looks at their fuming and fidgc'ty 
employer. If all ho unanimous, it is vain to tempt them, oven soft saw- 
der is hut ‘throAving comfits to cows.’ We return to our tent. If, how- 
ever, there he a division, a little active stimulating will cause a march. 
Then a louder conversation leads to cries of ‘Collect,’ ‘pacik,’ ‘sot out,* 
‘a journey, a journey to-day,’ and some peculiarly African boasts, ‘I am 
an ass,’ ‘a camel,’ accompanied by a roar of bawling voices, drumming, 
whistling, piping, and the braying of horns. The sons of llamji 
< onie in a body to throw our tents and to receive small burthens, 
which, if possible, they shirk ; sometimes Ividogo does mo the honour to 
UHjuire the programme of the day. The porters, hoAvevor, hug the fir© 
till driven from it, Avhen they unstack the loads piled before our tents, 
and pour out of the camp or village. My companion and I, Avhen well 
enough to ride, mount our asses led by the gun-hearers, Avho (airry^ll 
necossarios for oflV.mcc and defence ; when unfit for exercise we are borne 
in hammocks slung to long poles and carried by two men at a time. The 
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Balocli tending thoir slaves, hasten off in a straggling body, thinking only 
of escaping an hour’s sun. The jemadar, however, is ordered to bring up 
the rear, with Said-hiii-Salim, who is cold and surly, abusive, and ready 
with his rattan. Four or five packs have been left upon the ground by 
deserters or shirkers who have started empty handed, consequently 
our Arab either double loads more willing men or persuades the sons ol‘ 
Raniji to carry a small parcel each, or that failing, he hires from some 
near village a few porters by the day. This, however, is not easy ; the 
beads have been carried off, and the most tempting promises without pre- 
payment have no effect upon the African mind. 

“When all is ready the guide rises and shoulders his load, which is 
never one of the lightest. He deliberately raises his furled flag — a plain 
blood red, the sign of a caravan from Zanzibar — mucli tattered by the 
thorns, and is followed by a privileged Pagazi tom-toming upon a 
kettle-drum much resembling a European hour glass. This dignitary is 
robed iu the splendour of scarlet broadcloth, a narrow piece about six feet 
long with a central aperture for the neck, and with streamers dangling 
before and behind ; he also wears some wondcifful head-dress, the spoils of 
a white and black monkey or the barred skin of a wild cat crowning the 
head, bound round the throat, hanging over the shoulders, and capped 
with a tall cup-shapod bunch of owl’s feathers or the glorious plumes oi 
the crested oune. llis insignia of office are the kipungo or fly-flapper, 
the tail of some beast, which he affixes to his person as if it were n 
natural growth, the komc, or hooked iron spit, decorated with a central 
sausage ‘of parti-qoloured beads, and a variety of oily little gourds con- 
taining snuff, simplcsj and medicine for the road, strapped round hi;< 
waist, lie leads the caravan, and the better to secure the obedience of 
his followers he has paid them in a sheep or a goat the value of what he 
will recover by fees and rations : the head of every animal slaughtered in 
camp and the presents at the end of the journey are exclusively his. A 
man guilty of preceding the Pagazi is liable to fine, and an arrow h 
extracted Irom his quiver to substantiate his identity at the end of tli»’ 
march. Pouring out of tlie kraal in a disorderly mob, the porters stack 
their goods at some tree distant but a few hundred yards, and allow the 
late and lazy and the invalids to join the main body. Generally at thb^ 
conjuncturo the huts are fired by neglect or mischievousness. The. 
khambi, especially in winter, bums like tinder, and the next caravan will 
find a heap of hot ashes and a few charred sticks still standing. Yet b> 
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way of contrast, the Pagazi will often take the trouble to denote by the 
iisuaj signposts to those following them that water is at hand ; here and 
there a little facetiousness appears in these directions, a mouth is cut in 
the tree trunk* to admit a bit of wood simulating a pipe, with other repre- 
Fcntations still more waggish. 

After the preliminary halt, the caravan forming into the order of 
march, winds like a monstrous land serpent over hill, dale, and plain. 
The kirangozi is followed by an Indian file ; those nearest to him are 
heavily laden with ivory. Wlien the weight of the tusk is inordinate it 
is tied to a pole and is carried palanquin fashion by two men. Tlic ivory 
t ariiers are succeeded by the bearers of cloth and beads, eacli man poising 
on either shoulder, and sometimes raising upon the head for rest, packs 
that resemble huge bolsters, six feet long by two in diameter, cr'idled in 
sticks which generally liave a forked projection for facility in stacking and 
roshouldoring the load. The sturdiest fellows arc usually the lightest 
loaded in Eastern Africa ; as elsewhere, the weakest go to the wall. The 
maximum of burden may be two farasilah, or seventy pounds avoirdupois, 
boliiiid the cloth bearers straggles a long lino of porters and slaves laden 
with the lighter stuff — rhinoceros teeth, hides, salt, tobacco, brass wire, 
iron hoes, boxes and bags, beds and tents, pots and water gourds, mats, 
and private stores. With the Pagazi, but in separate parties, march the 
armed slaves, who are never seen to quit their muskets ; the women and 
the little toddling children, who rarely fail to carry something, be it only 
of a pound weight ; and the asses neatly laden with saddle-bags of giraffe 
and buffalo hide. A Mganga also universally accompanies the caravan, 
not disdaining to act as a common porter. The rear is brought up by 
the master, or the masters, of the caravan, who often remain far behind 
for the convenience of walking and to prevent desertion. 

“All the caravan is habited in its worst attire ; the East African derides 
those who wear upon a journey the cloth which should be reserved for 
display at home. If rain fall they will doff the single goat-skin hung 
round their sooty limbs and, folding it up, place it between the shoulders 
‘'md the load. When grain is served out for a long march, each porter 
hoars his posho or rations fastened like a largo ‘bustle* to the small of 
his back. Upon this again he sometimes hinds, with its legs projecting 
outwards, the three-legged stool, which he deems necessary to preserve 
him from the danger of sitting upon the damp ground. As may bo 
imagined, the barbarians have more ornament than dress. ♦ Some wear 
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It strip of zobra’s mane bound round the head with the bristly parti- 
coloured hair standing out like a saint’s gloria, others prefer a^long 
bit of stiffened ox-tail rising like a unicorn’s horn at least a foot above 
tlio foreliead. (Other ornaments arc the skins of monkeys and ocelots, 
roleaus and fillets of white, blue, or scarlet cloth, and huge bunches o' 
ostrich, crane, and jay’s feathers crowning the heads like the tufts o: 
certain fowls. Their arms arc decorated with massive ivory bracelets, 
heavy bangh.'s of brass and copper and thin circlets of the same metal, 
beads in strings and bands adorn their necks, and small iron bells strapped 
below the knee or round the ancle by the more aristocratic. All carry 
somci wea])on ; the luiaviest armed have a bow and a bark quiver full of 
arrows, two or three long spears and assegais, and a little battle-axe, 
borne on the shoulder. 

“The normal recreations of a march arc whistling, singing, shouting, 
hooting, liorning, drumming, imitating the cries of birds and beasts, 
repeating Avords which are never used except on journeys. There is 
gabble enough and abundant squabbling ; in fact, perpetual noise, which 
the car, howovor, soons learns to distinguish for the hubbub of a halt. The 
uproar redoubles near a village where the flag is unfurled and where the 
line lags to display itself. All give vent to loud shouts : ‘ Hopa, hopa ! 
go on, go on — Mgogolo! a stoppage — food, food — don’t be tired — the 
kraal is here — homo is near — liasten, Kirangozi — oh ! avo see our mothers 
— we go to eat.’ On the road it is considered prudent, as well as 
pleasurable, to be as loud as possible, in order to impress upon plunderers 
an exaggerated idea of the caravan’s strength ; for equally good reasons 
silence is recommended in the kraal. When threatened with attack, and 
no ready escape suggests itself, the porters ground their loads and pi’opare 
for action. It is only self-interest that makes them brave. I have soon 
a small cow trotting up with tail erect break a lino of 150 men cariydng 
goods not their OAvn. If a hapless hare or antelope cross the path, every 
man casts his pack, brandishes his spear, and starts in pursuit ; the 
animal, never running straight, is soon killed and torn limb from limb, 
each hunter devouring his morsel raw. When two parties meet, that 
commanded by an Arab claims the road. If both arc Wanyamwozi, violent 
quarrels ensue ; fatal Aveapons, which are too ready at hand, are turned 
to more harmless purposes, the bow and spear being used as whip and 
cudgel. These affrays are not rancorous till blood is shed. FeA^tribes 
are less friendly for so trifling an aflair as a broken head ; even a slight 
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cut, or a shallow stab, is little tliouglit of ; but if returned with interest 
great loss of life may firise from the slenderest cause. When friendly 
caravans meet, the two Kirangozis sidle up with a stage pace, a stride and 
a stand, and with sidelong looks prance till arrived within distance, then 
suddenly and simultaneously ducking, like hoys ‘give a back,’ they come 
to loggerheads and exchange a butt violently as fighting nims. Their 
example is followed by all with a crush which might be mistaken for the 
beginning of a faction ; hut it ends, if there he no bad blood, in shouts of 
laughter. The weaker body, however, must yield precedence and offer a 
small present as blackmail.” 

After all, however, there is some reason in the African’s objection to be 
hurried on a march, or to exert himself overmuch in the interests of a 
traveller, whose private affairs are nothing to him and whom, when 
discharged, ho will in all probability never see again. He does not par- 
ticularly wish to sec him, ns he is perfectly comfortable at home. According 
to the last quoted authority ho rises with the dawn from his couch of cow’s- 
liidc. The hut is cool and comfortable during the day ; hut the barred door, 
impeding ventilation at night, causes it to be close and disagreeable. The 
hour before sunrise hciing the coldest time, lie usually kindles a fire and 
addresses himself to his constant companion the pipe. AVhen the sun 
becomes sufliciently powerful, ho removes the reed-screen from the entrance 
aud issues forth to bask in the morning b(‘ams. The vilbigcs are populous, 
and the houses touching one anotlicr enable the occupants, when squat- 
ting outvsidc and fronting the central square, to chat and chatter without 
moving. About 7 a.m., wlion the dew has’ partially disappeared from the 
grass, the elder hoys drive the flocks and herds to i)asturo, with loud 
shouts and sounding applications of the quarter staff. They return only 
when the sun is sinking behind the western, horizon. At 8 p.rn. those 
who have provisions at home enter the hut to n ‘faction with ugali or 
holcus-porridgc, those who have not join a friend. Pomhe, when pro- 
curable, is drunk from tlie earliest dawn. 

Alter breaking his fast, the African repairs, pipe in hand, to the 
Iwanza, the village public previously described. Here in the society of 
his own sex he will spend the greater part of the day talking and laughing, 
smoking, or torpid with sleep. Occasionally he sits down to play. As 
with barbarians generally, gambling in him is a passion. The normal 
gameiip ‘‘heads and tails,” the implement, a flat stone, a rough 

circle of tin, or the bottom of a broken pot. The more civilised have 
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learned the “bas” of the coast, a kind of “tables” with counters and 
cups hollowed in a solid plank. Many of the Wanyamwezi havo^bcen 
compelled by this indulgence to sell themselves into slaveiy after playing 
through their property ; they even stake their aged mothers against the 
equivalent of an old lady in these lands, — a cow or a pair of goats. As 
may be imagined, squabbles are perpetual, they are almost always, 
however, settled amongst fellow- villagers with bloodless weapons. Others 
instead of gambling, seek some employment which, working the hands 
and leaving the rest of the body and the mind at case, is ever a favourite 
with the Asiatic and the Afrh’an; they whittle wood, pierce and wire 
their pipe sticks — an art in which all are adepts, — shave one another’s 
lieads, jduck out their beards, eye-brows, and eyelashes, and prepare and 
polish their weapons. 

“At about one p.m., the African, unless otherwise employed, returns 
to his hut to cat the most substantial and the last meal of the day, which 
has been cooked by his women. Eminently gregarious, however, ho 
often prefers the Iwanza as a dining room where his male children, 
relatives, and friends meet during the most important hour of the twenty- 
four. With the savage and the barbarian Ibod is the all in all of lih^, 
food is his thought by day, food is his dream by night. Tlie civilised 
European wlio never knows hunger nor thirst without the instant means 
of gratifying every wliiin of appetite, can hardly conceive the extent to 
which his wild brother’s soul is swayed by stomach ; he can scarcely 
eoinprcheiid the state of mental absorption in which the ravenous human 
animal broods over the carcase of an old goat, the delight w^hich he takes 
in superintending every part of the cooking process, and the jealous eye 
with which he regards all who live better than himself. After eating, 
the East African invariably indulges in a long fit of torpidity from which 
ho awakes to pass the afternoon as he did the forenoon, chatting, playing, 
smoking, and chewing sweet earth. Towards sunset all issue forth to 
enjoy the coolness ; the men sit outside the Iwanza, whilst the women 
and the girls, after fetching water for household wants from the well, 
collecting in a group upon their little stools, indulge in the pleasures of 
gossiping and the pipe. This hour in the more favoured parts of the 
country, replete with enjoyment. As the hours of darkness draw nigh, 
the village doors arc carefully closed, and after milking his cows, each 
peasant retires to his hut, or passes his time squatting round the fift with 
Lis friends in the Iwanza. He has not yet learned the art of making 
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a wick, and of filling a bit of pottery with oil. When a light is wanted 
he ignites a stick of the oleaginous msasii-trec — a yellow, hard, close- 
grained, and elastic wood wdth few knots, much used in making spears, 
bows, and walking staves — which burns for a quarter of an hour with a 
brilliant flame. He repairs to his hard couch before midnight and snores 
with a single sleep till dawn. Por thorough enjoyment, niglit must 
be spent in insensibility, as day is in inebriety, and though an early riser 
lie avoids the ‘early to bed’ in order that he may be able to slumber 
through half the day. 

“ Such is the African's idle day, and thus everj^ summer is spent. As 
the wintry rains draw nigh, the necessity of daily bread suggests itself. 
The peasants then leave their lints at six or seven a.m., often witliout 
provision which now becomes scarce, and labour till noon or two p.m., 
when they return homo, and find food prepared by the wife or the slave 
girl. During the afternoon they return to work, and sometimes, when 
the rains arc near, they are aided by the women. Towards sunset all 
wend homewards in a body, laden wdth their implements of cultivation, 
and singing a kind of ‘ dulce domum’ in a simple and pleasing recitative.” 

Let us conclude this brief sketch of the perils and inconveniences that 
menace the explorer of savage shores by presenting the reader with a 
picture of the approach of one of the ships bearing some of the earliest 
English visitants to the cannibal shores of the Southern Seas : 

“ Notwithstanding,” says Mr. Ellis, “all our endeavours to induce the 
natives to approach the ship, they continued for a long time at some distance 
viewing us with apparent surprise and suspicion. At length one of the 
canoes, containing two men and a boy, ventured alongside. Perceiving a 
lobster lying among a number of spears at the bottom of the canoe, 1 
intimated by signs my wish to have it, and the chief readily handed it up. 
I gave him in return two or three middle-size fish-hooks, which, after 
examining rather curiously, he gave to the boy, who having no pocket to 
]ait them in, or any article of dress to. which they might be attached, 
instantly deposited them in his mouth, and continued to hold with both 
hands the rope hanging from the ship. 

“The principal person in the canoe appeared willing to come on board. 
I pointed to the rope he was grasping and put out my hand to assist him 
up the ship’s side. He involuntarily laid hold of it, but could scarcely 
have^elt my grasp when he instantly drew back his hand and raising it 
to his nostrils smelt at it most significantly as if to ascertain with what 
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kind of boin" ho had come in contact. After a few moments’ pause he 
climbed over the ship’s side, and as soon as he had reached the dccj? our 
captain led liim to a chair on the quarter-deck, and pointing to the vseat 
signified his wislv tliat he should be seated. The chief, however, having 
viewed it for some time, pushed it aside and sat down on the deck. Our 
captain had been desirous to have the chief aboard that he might ascertain 
from liim whctlier llio island produced sandal-wood, as he was bound to 
the Marquesas in scjandi of that article. A piece was therefore procured 
and shown him, with the qualities of which he appeared familiar, for after 
smelling it and calling it by some name ho pointed to the shore. 

“ While we had been thus engaged, many of the canoes had approached 
the ship, and when we turned round a number of the natives appeared on 
deck, and others were climbing over the bulwarks. They were certainly 
the most savage-looking natives 1 had over seen; and these barbarians 
were as unceremonious as their appearance was uninviting. A gigantic, 
ficrcc-looking fellow seized a youth as he was standing by the gangway 
and endeavoured to lift him over the deck, but the lad struggling escaped 
from his grasp. He then seized our cabin-boy, but the sailors coming to 
his assistance and the native finding that he could not disengage him from 
their hold, pulled his woollen shirt over his head and Wiis about to leap 
into the sea when he was arrested by the sailors. We had a large ship- 
dog ch.ained to his kennel on the deck, and although this animal was not 
only fearless but savage, yet the appearance of the natives seemed to 
terrify him. One of them caught the dog in his arms and was proceeding 
over the ship’s side with him, but perceiving him fastened to his kennel 
by the chain he was obliged to relinquish his prize, evidently much dis- 
appointed. He then seized the kennel with the dog in it, when, finding 
it nailed to the dock, he ceased his attempts to remove it and gazed round 
the ship in search of some object which he conld secure. We had brought 
from Port Jackson two young kittens ; one of these now came up from the 
cabin, but she no sooner made her appearance on the deck, than a native, 
springing like a tiger on its prey, caught np the unconscious animal and 
instantly leaped over the ship’s side into the sea. Hastening to the side 
of the deck I looked over the bulwarks and beheld him swimming rapidly 
towards a canoe which lay about fifty yards from the ship. As soon as he 
had reached this canoe, holding the cat with both hands, he exhibited it 
to his companions with evident exultation. 

** Orders were given to clear the ship. A general scuffle ensued be- 
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t^Toell the islanders and the seamen, in which many of the former were 
driven headlong into the sea, where they seemed as much at home as on 
solid ground; while others clambered over the vessel’s sides into tlieir 
canoes. In the midst of the confusion and the retreating of the natives 
tlic dog, which had hitherto slimk into liis kennel, recoveivd his usual 
boldness and not only increased the consternation by his barking, but 
severely tore the leg of one of the fugitives who was hastening out of the 
ship near the spot where ho was chained. The decks wore now cleared ; 
but as many of the people still hung about the shrouds and chains the 
sailors drew the long knives with which, when among the islands, they 
were furnished, and by menacing gestures, without wounding any, suc- 
ceeded in detaching them altogether from the ship. Some of them seemed 
quite unconscious of the keenness of the knife, and I believe had their 
hands deeply cut by snatching at the blades.” 
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The True Word expounded to a Potentate of WesLern Afnca. 

2:1. 

RELIGIOUS RITES AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The mysterious “ still small voice”— Samoan mythology— The man who pushed the Heavens up— 
The child of the Sun— A Figian version of the “Flood” — The Paradise of the Figian— Lym? 
Ghost.s— Singular case of abduction— The disobedient Naiogabui— All fair in love and war— 'I’la' 
fate of poor Uokoua— The Samoan hades— Miscellaneous gods of the Samoans — A god for every 
village— The cup of truth — Mourning the destruction of a god’s image— The most fashionable 
god in Polynesia- -Families marked for human sacrifice— “ Tapu” or “tabu”— Its antiquity 
and wide-spread inftucnco— Muz/ded pi}^ and blindfolded cbicktms— Ceremony of releasing the 
porkers — Tremendous feast of baked pig — The tapu in New Zealand— A terrible tinder box— 
The sacred pole and the mi.ssionaries — The chief’s backbone— The Pakeka and the iron pot— 
One of the best uses of tapu— Its general advantagc.s and disadvantages— Tapu among the 
Samoans — Witchcraft in New Zealand — Visit of a Kuiopean to a “ retired” witch — 'I’he religion 
of the Dayak — “ Tapa,” “ Tenahi,” “lang,” and “Jiroiig” — Warriors’ ghosts— Keligious riles 
and superstitions of the Sea Dayaks — The great god Singallong Burong— Belief in dreams among 
the Sea Dayuks — Story of the stone bull — Of the pointed dog. 

LIGIO^N”, as signifying reverence of God and a belief in 
rewards and punishments, may be said to have no 
existence among people who are absolutely savage. Belief 
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in life hereafter is incompatible with non-belief in the existence of 
the S9ul, and difficult indeed would it be to show a thorough bar- 
barian who did not repudiate that grand and awful trust. He is too 
much afraid of the mysterious thing to confess to being its custodian. 
Undoubtedly he is quite conscious of a power within him immensely 
superior to that whicli gives motion to his arms and legs, and invites him 
to cat when he is hungry. lie “has ears and hears,” and “the still small 
voice” that speaks all languages and fits its admonitions to the meanest 
understanding bears the savage no less than the citizen company all the 
day long, noting all liis acts and whispering its approvals and its censures 
of thsm ; and when the savage reclines at night on his. mat of rushes, the 
still small voice is still vigilant, and reveals for his secret contemplation 
such vivid pictures of the day’s misdoing, that his hands ache with so 
fervently clasping his wooden grcc-gi'ce, and ho is rocked to sleep and 
horrid dreams with trembling and quaking fear. 

But the savage, while he acknowledges the mysterious influence, has 
not the least notion as to its origin. To his hazy mind the word “in- 
comprehensible” is synonymous with “evil,” and the most incomprehen- 
sible thing to him, and consequently the most evil, is death. With us it 
is anxiety as to hereafter^ that makes death terrible; with the Kivage 
(h'ath is doteslable only as a gravedigger, a malicious spirit who snatches 
him away from the world — wlierc his children and his wives arc, and 
where tobacco grows, and palm-trees yield good wine, — avIio snatches him 
away from all these good things and every other, and shuts liim in the 
‘lark damp earth to decay like a rotten branch. 

Death thereforo is, in his eyes, the king of evil, and all minor evils 
agents of Iho king, and working wdth but one aim though with seeming 
indirectness. This it is that makes the savage miserahle wretch — 
despite nature’s great bounty in supplying him witli food without reaping 
or sowung, and so “tempering the wind” that the shelter of the boughs 
niakes him a house that is warm enough, and the leaves of the trees such 
raiment as he requires. Through his constant suspicion he is like 
a- man with a hiiiidi*ed jars of lioney, of the same pattern and filled thcr 
same, but one — ho knows not which — is poisoned. Taste ho must or 
poiisli of hunger, but taste he may and perish of poison ; and so, 
quaking all the time, ho picks, a little and a little, suspcadiiig this jar 
i>ooause it is so very swc()t, and that because it has a twang of acid, and 

goes on diminishing his ninety-nine chances of appeasing his hunger 
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and living, to level odds, that he will escape both hunger and poison and 
die of fright. Dcatli is the savage’s poisoned honey-pot. He ma^ nu'c t 
it in the wind, in the rain ; it may even (why not ? he has known such 
(ases) conn', to him in a sunray. It may meet him in the forest where 
he hunts for his dally bread! That bird that just novf flitted by so sud- 
denly and with such a curious ciy may be an emissary of the king of evil, 
and now Iiaslening to tcdl the king that there is he — the victim — all alone 
and unprotected in the forest, ('asy prey for the king if lie eomes at once ! 
]Sh) more liunting for that day though luilf-a-dozon empty bellies be tin- 
eonse(piencc ; away with spear and blow-gun, and v/elcome charms and 
letiidies to ho eoiintcd and kissed and caressed all the Avay home — aye, 
and for a long time afterwards, for that very bird may still he perched 
a-top of the hut, pc('ping in at a chink, and only waiting for the victim to 
close his (3yes to summon the grim king once more. In his tribulation lie 
confides the secret of his uneasiness to his wife, who with affectionate zeiil 
runs for the gree-grce-maii, who, on hearing the case, shakos his head so 
ominously, that though even the very Icopard-slvin that hangs before tlio 
doorway be the price demanded for it, the most powerful charm the grcc. 
gree-man has to dispose of must he obtained. 

It is onlj", however, to the ])crfect savage — the Fan and Oiigbi ol 
Central Africa, the Andaman or of Polynesia, aud some otlicrs — that the 
above remarks apply. If we take belief in the soul and its immortality 
as the test, we shall fiud the number of absolute barbarians somewhat Ics^ 
than at first sight appears ; indeed, the mythological traditions of many 
javage people, wrapped as they invariably are in absurdity, will freqiieiilly 
ixhibit in the main such close rcscmhlaiice to certain portions of our 
Scripture history as to fill us with surprise and wonder. Take, lor 
mstance, the following examples occurring in ISamoa, furnished by the 
[lev. George Turner : 

“The earliest traditions of the Samoans describe a time when the 
icaveiis alone were inhabited and the earth covered over with AvaUr. 
Caugaloa, the groat Polynesian Jupiter, then sent down his daughter in 
he form of a bird called tlio Turi (a snipe), to searcli for a resting-place. 
After flying about for a long time she found a rock partially above the 
surface of the Avater. (This looks like the Mosaic account of the deluge; 
hut the story goes on the origin of the human race.) Turi Avent up aiul 
told her father that she had found hut oue spot on Avhieli slic could rest. 
Tangaloa sent her doAvn agaiu to visit the place. She went to and tra 
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repeatedly, and, every time she went up, reported that the ary surface 
was (^xtamding on all sides. He then sent her down with some earth, and 
a creeping plant, as all was barren rook. She continued to visit the earth 
and return to the skies. Hext visit, the plant was s]') reading. Hext time 
it was withered and decomposing. Next visit it swarmed with worms. 
And the next time had become men and women! A strange account of 
intin’s origin. But how aflectingly it reminds one of his end : * They 
shall lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover them.’ 

‘‘ They have no consecutive talcs of tliese early times ; hut wc give the 
disjointed fragments as we find them. Tliey say tliat of old the heavens 
fc'li down, and that people had to crawl about like the lower animals. 
After a time, the arrow-root and anolln'i* .similar plant pushed up the 
heavens. The place where these plaiifs grew is still pointed out, and 
called the Te’engga-langi, or heaven-pushing place. But the heads of tlie 
people eontiuiK'd to kno(‘k on the skies. One day, a woman Avas passing 
along who had been drawing Avalcr. A man came up to licr and said that 
ho would push up the heavens, if she would give him some water to 
driuk. ‘Push them up first,’ she replied. He pushed them up. ‘Will 
that do ?’ said he, ‘ Ho, a little further.’ Ho sent them up higher still, < 
and then she handed liim her cocoa-nut-shell water bottle. Another 
account saj’s, that a pcr.soii named Tiitii pushed up tlu^ beavens ; and the 
hollow places in a rock, nearly six feet long, are pointed out as bis foot- 
prints. They tell about a man called Losi, avIio Aveut up on a visit to 
the beaAxms. Ho found land and .sea there, peoph^, houses, and planta- 
tions. The people Averc kind to liim and supplied him Avith plenty of 
food. This Avas the first time he had seen or ta.sted taro. He sought for 
some in the plantations and brought it down to the earth ; and lienee they 
say the origin of taro. They do not say Iioav ho got up and doAvn. When 
the taro tree fell, they say its trunk and branches extended a distance of 
iK'urly sixty miles. In this and the following tale wo arc reminded of 
Jacob’s ladder. 

“ Tavo young men, named Punifanga and Tafalin, determined one after- 
noon to pay a visit to the moon. Punifanga said ho kncAv a tree by Avliich 
they could go up. Tafalin was afraid it might not reach high enough, 
nnd said he AA^ould try another plan, Punifanga wont to his tree, but 
fafaliri kindled a fire, and heaped on cocoa-nut shells and other find so as 
lo raise a great smoko. The smoke rose in a dense straight column, like 

cocou-nut tree towering away into the Leavens. Tul'alin then jumped 
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on to the column of smoke, and went up and reached the moon long 
before Punifanga. One wishes to know what they did next, but hero 
the tale abruptly ends, with the chagrin of Punifanga when ho got up 
and saw Tafalin there before him, sitting laughing at him for having bcec 
80 long on the way. 

** In another story we are told, that the man came down one evening 
and picked up a woman, called Sina, and her child. It was during a time; 
of famine. She was working in the evening twilight, boating out some; 
bark with which to make native cloth. The moon was just rising, and it 
reminded her of a great bread-fruit. Looking up to it she said, ‘ Why 
cannot you come down and let my child have a bit of you ? * The moon 
was indignant at the idea of being eaten, came forthwith, and took up her 
child, board, mallet, and all. The popular superstition of Uhe man in 
the moon, who gathered sticks on the Sabbath-day,* is not yet forgotten 
in England, and in Samoa, of the woman in the moon. ‘ Yonder is Siua,’ 
they say, *and her cliild, and mallet and board.* 

Wo have a fragment or two, also, about the sun. A woman called 
Man(piaman(pii became pregnant by looking at the rising sun. Her son 
gi’cw, and was named ‘Child of the Sun.’ At his marriage he asked his 
mother for a dowry. Sh(^ sent him to his father the Sun, to beg from him, 
and told him how to go. E ollowing her directions, he went one morning, 
with a long vine from the hush, which is the convenient substitute for a ro])o, 
climbed a tree, threw his rope, wdth a noose at the end of it, and caught 
the Sun. Ho made liis message known and (Pandora-like) got a present 
for his bride. The Sun first asked him what was liis choice, blessings or 
calamities ? He chose, of course, the former, and caino down with his 
store of blessings done up in a basket. There is another talc about tin’s 
Samoan Pbaeton, similar to what is related of the Hawaiian Mani. They 
say that he and his motlicr were annoyed at the rapidity of the sun’s 
course in those days— that it rose, reached the meridian, and set ‘ befon- 
they could get their mats dried.’ He determined to make it go slower, 
lie climbed a tree one morning early, and with a rope and noose all ready, 
watched lor the appearance of the sun. Just as it emerged from the 
horizon, lie threw, and caught it; the sun struggled to get clear, but in 
vain. Tlicn feaiing lest it should be strangled, it called out in distress, 

‘ Oh ! have mercy on mo, and spare my life. What do you want?* 
wish you to go slower, wc can get no work done.* ‘ Ycry well,* replied 
tlie Sun ; let mo go, and for the future I will walk slowly, and never go 
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quick again.^ He let go the rope, and ever since the sun h«as gone slowly, 
jiiid g^en us longer days. Ludicrous and puerile as this is, one cannot 
help seeing in it the wreck of that sublime dcscriptioft in the book of 
Joshua, of the day when that man of God stood in the sight pf Israel, and 
paid : * Sun, stand thou still upon Gibcon ; and thou, iMdon, in the valley 
of Ajalon. And the Sun stood still, and the Moon stayed until tfee people 
had avenged thcnj^sclvcs upon their enemiosd 

“ There are but few tales in Samoa in which we can trace the aeiug^; 
nor are these circumstantial as those which obtain in some other parts of 
the Pacific. It is the universal belief, however, ‘that of old, the fish 
swam Avhere the land now is and tradition now adds, when the waters 
abated, manj^ of the fish of the sea Avere left on the land, and aftei'Avards 
Averc changed into stones. lienee, they say, there are stones in abundance 
ill the bush and among the mountains Avhich Avero once sharks and other 
inhabitants of the deep.’’ 

The Pigians, islanders of the same group, have an advantage over the 
Samoans in this last mythological matter of the deluge. They have at 
least half-a-dozen A'ersions of the great flood, of Avhich the two following, 
luniished by Ellis and \\’'illiams, Avill serve : 

“They speak of a deluge Avhich, according to some of their accounts, 
Avas partial, hut in othcTs is statcnl to luwc been univ(a\sal. The cause of 
llu! giA'at flood was the killing of Turiikana — a favourite liird belonging to 
rdc-ngei — hy two miscdiievous lads, the grandsons of the god. These, 
instead of apologizing for their oifeneo, add(‘d insohait language to the 
ontnige, and fortifying, Avith the assistance of tludr friends, the toAvn in 
Avhich they IIa'CiI defied TJdengei to do his AAmrst. It is said, that although 
it took the angiy god three months to collect his forces, ho Avas unable to 
subdue the relxds, and, disbanding his army, riisolved on more efficient 
U'vengo. At his command the dark clouds gathered and hurst, pouring 
dri'ams on the devoted earth. Toavus, hills, and mountains Avere suo- 
(c.ssivciy submerged ; but the rebids, secure in the superior heiglit of their 
oAvii dwelling-place, looked on Avithout concern. Put when at last the 
terrible surges invaded their fortress, they cried for direction to a god, 
^vho, according to various accounts, sent them a shaddock punt, or two 
<^aiiocs, or taught them to build a canoe tlicrasehx's. IIoAVCver, all agree 
die remnant of the human race Avas saved: the number was eighty.” 

So says Mr. AVilliams. Hoav for a literal translation, furnished by 
^Ir. Osmond to Mr. Ellis ; 

II. 


14 
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Destroyed was Otalieitc by tbo sea ; no man, nor dog, nor fowl 
remained. The groves of trees and the stones were carried away^>y i}i,3 
wind. They AVOi-e destroyed, and the deep was over the land. But tli(.‘,se 
two persons, the husband and the wife (when it came in)^ he took up liis 
young pig, slie took up her young chickens ; ho took up the young doir, 
and she the young kitten. They were going forth, and looking at Oroleiia 
(the highest hill in tlie island), the husband said. ‘Up both of us to yonder 
mountain high.’ The Avife replied, ‘No, let us not go thither.’ Tlu; 
husband said, ‘ It is a high rock and Avill not be reached by the sea ; ’ Lut 
the wife replied, ‘ Ileached it Avill be by the sea yonder : lot us ascend 
Opitoliito, round us a breast ; it Avill not bo reached by the sea.’ Tlu y 
two arrived tlicre. Orofena was overwhelmed by the Avaves : Opituhito 
alone remained and Avas their abode. There they watched ton nights; 
the sea ebb(;d, and they saAV the tAVO little heads of the mountains in their 
elevation. When the Avaters retired, the land remained Avithoiit produie, 
Avithout man, and the fish Avere putrid in the holes of the rocks. Tlio 
earth remained, but the shrubs Avere dcstroj’ed. They descended and 
gazed with astoiiisliment : there were no houses, nor cocoa-nuts, nor palm- 
trees, nor bread-fruit, nor grass ; all Avas destroyed by tlie scm. They two 
dAVclt together ; and the Avomuii brought forth two children, a son aiul a 
daughter. In tliose dtiys covered was the land Avitli food ; and from two 
persons the earth Avas re])eoplcd.” 

The Uigiaii believes in a future state of perpetual bliss, but not tliat the 
soul, as soon as it leaves the body, is absolved of all care. Indeed, 
according to popular bdief, the journey of the soul from earth to heaven 
is a very formidable business. 

“On the road to Nai Tliombothombo, and about live miles from it, a 
solitary liill of hard reddish clay spotted Avith black boulders, having an 
its right a pretty groA'o, and on the left cheerless hills. Its name is 
TakiAxdeyaiva. When near this spot the disembodietl spirit throws the 
Avhalo’s tooth, Avhich is placed in the hand of the corpse at burial, at a 
spiritual pandanus ; having succeeded in hitting this, ho ascends the hill 
and there waits until joined by the spirits of his strangled Avife or Avi\ ^ 
Should he miss the mark he is still supposed to remain iu this solitaiy 
I'esting-place, bemoaning the Avant of affection on the part of his Avifo and 
friends, Avho aie depriAung him of his expected companions. And this is 
the lone spirit’s lament : ‘ How is this ? For a long time I planted food 
for my wife, and Avas also of great use to her friends. Why, then, is she 
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not allowed to follow me ? Do my friends love me no better than this 
after iso many years of toil ? Will no one in love to me strangle my 
wife ?’ 

“ Blessed at last with the company of his wife or wives, who bear his 
train, or sad because of their absence, the husband advances towards 1^'ai 
Thombothombo, and, club in hand, boards the canoe which carries spirits 
to meet their examiner. Notice of his approach is given by a paroquet 
which cries once, twice, and so on, according to the number of spirits in 
the canoe, announcing a great number by chattering. The highway to 
Mbulu lies through Nambanggatai, which, it seems, is at once a real and 
unreal town, the visible part being occupied by ordinary mortals, while in 
the unseen portion dwells the family who hold inquest on departed spirits. 
Thus the cry of the bird answers a two-fold purpose, warning the people 
to set open the doors that the spirit may have a fixic course, and preventing 
the ghostly in(luisitors from being taken by surprise. The houses in the 
town are built with reference to a peculiarity in the locomotion of spirits, 
who arc supposed at this stage to pass straight forward : hence all the 
doorways arc opposite to each other, so that the shade may pass through 
without interruption. Tlie inliabitants speak in low tones, and if separated 
by a little distance communicate their thoughts by signs. 

“Bygone generations had to meet Samu orllavuyalo; but as he died 
in 1817 by a curious misfortune, his duties now devolve upon his sons, 
who, having been long in partnership witli their illustrious father, are 
f[iiite competent to carry on liis office. As it is probable that the elder 
>011 will shortly receive the paternal title, or an equivalent, Ave will speak 
of liiin as Samuyalo the Killer of Souls. On hearing the paroquet, Samu 
and his brothers hide themselves in some spiritual mangrove bushes just 
bt yond the town and alongside of the path in which they sticik a reed as a 
laoliibition to the spirit to pass that way. Should the comer be courageous, 
be raises his club in detia.ice of the tdbv, and those who place it there, 
''vhcreiipon Samu appears to give him battle, first asking, ^ Who are you, 
whence do you come?' As many carry their inveterate habit of 
b'ing into another world, they make themselves out to bo of vast im- 
portance, and to such Samu gives the lie and fells them to the ground. 
‘'Should the ghost conquer in the combat, he passes on to the judgment 
si'ut of Ndengei ; he is disqualified for appearing there and is doomed to 
’Zander among the mountains. If he be killed in the encounter, he is 
c ooked and eaten by Samu and his brethren. 
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Some traditions put the examination questions into the mouth of 
Samu, and judge the spirit at this stage ; but the greater number refer 
the inquisition to Ndengei. 

Those who escape the club of the soul-destroyer walk on to ]N’aiTi- 
delindc, one of the highest peaks of the Kauvandra mountains. Here the 
path of the !Mbulu ends abruptly at the brink of a precipice, the base of 
which is said to be waslied by a deep lake. Beyond this precipice projects 
a large steer-oar, which one tradition puts in tlie charge of Ndongei him- 
self, but another more consistently in the keeping of an old man and his 
son, who act under the direction of the god. These accost the comiti" 
spirit thus : ^ Under what circumstances do you come to us ? How did 
you conduct yourself in the other world If the ghost should be one of 
rank, he answers : ‘I am a great chief; I lived as a chief, and my con- 
duct was that of a chief. I had great wealth, many wives, and ruled over 
a powerful people. I have destroyed many towns, and slain many in 
war.’ To this the reply is, Hlood, good. Take a seat on the broad ])art 
of this oar, and refresh yourself in the cool breeze.’ Ko sooner is iio 
seated than they lift the handle of the oar, which lies inland, and lie is 
thus thrown down headlong into the deep waters below tlirough which he 
passes to Hnrimuria. Such as have gained the special favour of Mengei are 
warned not to go out on the oar, but to sit near those who hold it, and after 
a short repose are sent hack to tlu; place whence they came to bo deifi(Ml.” 

The gods of the Uigians would, however, seem to cling with coiisideiahle 
tenacity to the weaknesses that distinguish the most ordinary mortals. 
Tliey quarrel, they tight, and worse still, descend to act the part of lady- 
stealers, and this even when the booty is tlie daughter of a neighbourin" 
god. The last ‘‘pretty scandal” of this character is related by Mr. Scenuui 
in his recently published work on Uigi : 

“Once upon a time there dwelt at llewa a powerful god, whose name 
was Kavovonieakaugawa, and along with him his friend the god of the 
winds, from AYairna. llavovonicakaugawa was leading a solitary life, and 
had long been thinking of taking a rvife to himself. At last his mind 
seemed to be made up. ‘Put mast and sail into the canoe,’ he said, ‘and 
let us take some women from Eokoua, the god of Kaicobocobo.’ ‘ When 
do you think of starting?’ inquired his friemds. ‘I shall go in broad 
daylight,’ w^as the reply ; ‘or do you think I am a coward to choose the 
night for my w'ork ?’ All things being ready, the two friends set sail and 
anchored towards sunset off Naicobocobo. There they waited, contrary 
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to Figian customs, one, two, three days without any friendly communica- 
tion fi^om the shore reaching them, for Rokoiia, probably guessing their 
intention, had strictly forbidden his people to take any food to the canoe, 
llokoua’s repugnance, however, was not shared by his household. His 
daughter, the lovely Naiogabiii, who diffused so sweet and powerful a 
perfume, that if the wind blew from the cast the perfume could be per- 
ceived ill the west, and if it blow from the west it could be perceived in 
the east, in consequence of which and on account of her great personal 
beauty, all the young men fell in love with her. Naiogabiii ordered one 
of her female slaves to cook a j'arn and take it to the foreign canoe, and at 
the same time inform its owner that she would he with him at the first 
opporl unity. To give a furtlnu’ proof of her affection she ordered all the 
women in Naicobocobo to have a day’s fishing. This order having been 
promptly executed, and the fish cooked, Naiogabui herself swam off with 
it during the night and presented it to the llewa god. 

“llavovonicakaugawa was charmed with the princess and ready to 
start with her at once. She, however, begged him to wait another night 
to enable H'aimilamila, one of Rokoua’s young wives, to accompany them. 
Naimilamibi was a native of Kaicobocobo, and, against her will, united to 
Kokoua, who bad no affection whatever for her, and kept her exclusively 
to scratch his head or play with his locks — hence her name. Dissatisfied 
with her sad lot, she had concocted with her stepdaughter a plan for escape, 
and was making active preparations to carry it into execution. On the 
night agreed upon, Naimilainila was true to iler engagement. ‘ Who arc 
you?* asked the god as she stepped on the deck. ‘ 1 am Itokoua’s wife,’ 
fiho rejoined. ^ Get your canoe under weigh ; my lord may follow closely 
on my heels ; and J^'aiogabui will ho with us immediately.’ Almost 
directly afterwards a splash in the water was hoard. ‘ There she comes,’ 
cried H'aimilamila, ^make sail;’ and instantly the canoe, with Ravovoni- 
cukaiigawa, his friend, and the two women, departed for Rewa. 

“Next morning, when Rokoua discovered the elopement, he determined 
to pursue the fugitives, and for that purpose cmharkial in the ‘ Vatateilali,’ 
a canoe deriving its name from his large drum, the sound of which Avas so 
powerful that it could he heard all over Figi. His club and spear were 
put on board, both of Avhich Avere of such gigantic dimensions and Aveight 
that it took ten men to lift either of them. Rokoua soon reached Nukui- 
lailai, Avhere he took the spear out, and making a kind of bridge of it, 
^'alked over it on shore. Taking spear and club in his hand, he musingly 
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walked along. * It will never do to be at once discovered/ he said to 
himself. ‘I must disguise myself. But what shape shall I a^mne? 
that of a hog or a dog ? As a hog I should not be allowed to come near 
the door ; and as a dog I should have to pick the bones thrown outside. 
^Neither will answer my purpose ; I shall therefore assume the shape of a 
woman.’ Continuing his walk along the beach he met an old woman 
carrying a baskcit of taro and puddings ready cooked, and without letting 
her be at all aware of it, he exchanged figures with her. He tlien 
enquired Avhithor she was going, and being informed to the house of the 
god of llowa, he took the baskcjt from her, and leaving club and spear on 
the beach, proceeded to his destination. His disguise was so complete tliat 
even his own daughter did not recognize him. ^ Who is that ?’ she asked 
as ho was about to enter. ‘ It is I,’ replied Bokoua in a feigned voice ; 
‘I have come from ^lonisa Avith food.’ ‘Come in, old lady,’ said Naio- 
gabui, ‘and sit down.’ Eokoua accordingly entered and took care to bit 
like a Bigian woman would do, so that his disguise might not be dis- 
covered. ‘Are you going back to-night?’ he Avnis asked. ‘IN^o,’ the dis- 
guised god replied, ‘there is no occasion for that.’ binding it very close 
in the house, Itokona proposed a walk and a hath, lo which both Kaio- 
gahui and Naimilamila agreed. When getting the Avomeii to that spot of 
the beach where club and spear liad been left, ho Ihiciw olf his disguise 
and exclaimed, ‘ You little knew Avho I was; I am llokoua, your lord niid 
master;’ and at the same time taking hold of their hands, he dragged the 
runaways to the canoe and departed liomowards. 

“When the llcwa god found his women gone he again started for Nai- 
cobocoho, AAdicre, as he wore no disguise, he was instantly recognised, liis 
canoe taken and dragged on shore by llokoua’s men, Avhilo he himself and 
his faithful friend, who again accompanied him, Avere seized and made pig 
drivers. They Averc kept in this degrading position a long time until a 
great festival took place in Yanua Lcaui Avhich llokoua and his party 
attended. Arrived at the destination the KcAva god and his friends were 
left in charge of the two canoes that had carried the party thither, whilst 
all the others went on shore to enjoy themselves ; hut as both friends wore 
liked by all the women they Avere kept amply supplied with food and 
other good things during the festival. Nevertheless Eavovonicakaugawa 
was very much cast down, and taking a kava root he offered it as a sacn- 
ficc, and despairingly exclaimed, ‘ Have none of the mighty gods of Eewa 
pity on my misfortune?’ His friend’s body became instantly possessed 
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|)y a god, and began to tremble violently. ‘What do you want?’ asked 
the g«d within. ‘A gale to frighten my oppressors out of their wits’ 
<It shall be granted,’ replied the god, and departed. 

“The festival being over, llokoua’s party embarked for T^'aieobocobo ; 
l)ut it had hardly set sail Avhen a strong northerly gale sprung up, which 
nearly destroyed the canoes and terribly frightened those on board. Still 
they reached Naicobocobo, where the Ilcwa god prayed for an easterly 
wind to cany him home. All llokoua’s men having landed and left the 
women behind to carry the goods and luggage on shore, the desired wind 
s[)rang np and tlic two canoes, with sails set, started for Jlcwa, wliere 
they safely arrived, and the goats and other propc'rty were landed- and 
distributed as presents among the people. But Rokoiia was not to be 
beaten thus. Although his two canoes had been taken there was still 
the one taken from Ilavovonicakaugawa on his second visit to Naicobocobo: 
that was launched without delay and the fugitives i)ursued. Arriving at 
l^uknilailai, llokoua laid his spc'ar on the deck of the eanoe and walked 
oil shore, as ho had done on a previous occasioji. Landed, ho dropped his 
heavy club, tliercby causing so loud a noise that it woke all the people in 
Viti Levu. Tliis noise did not escape the quick car of Naimilaraihi. ‘ Be 
on your guard,’ she said to her new lord; ‘llokoua is coming; I heard 
his club fall : he can assume any shape lie idcases, be a dog, or a pig, or 
a woman ; ho can command even solid rocks to .s])lit ojien and admit him ; 
BO he on your guard.’ llokoua, meanwhile, met a yonng girl from Nadoo 
on the road, carrying sliriinps, landcrabs, and taro to the house of the god 
of Ilcwa, and without hesitation he assumed her shape, and she took hifl 
without being herself aware of it. Arriving with his basket at his desti- 
nation* [N'aiogahui asked, ‘Who is there ?’ To which llokoua replied, ‘It 
is me ; I am from ^adoo,, bringing food for your husband.’ The supposed 
messenger was asked into the house, and sitting down he imprudently 
assumed a position not proper to Figian women ; this and the shape of his 
limbs was noticed by Haiogabiii, who whispered the discovery made into 
her husband’s car. Bavovonicakaugawa stole out of the house, assembled 
his people, recalled to their minds the indignities heaped upon liim by 
llokoua, and having worked them up to a high pitch of excitement, ho 
informed them that the offender was now in their power. AU rushed to 
arms, and entering the house they demanded the young girl from Kadoo. 
‘There she sits,’ replied Naiogabui, pointing to her father; and no sooner 
had the words been spoken than a heavy blow with a club felled Rokona 
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to the ground. A general onset followed in which the head of the victim 
was heaten to atoms. This was the end of Eokoua.” • 

According to the evidence of Turner and other reliable Polync^sian 
travellers, the entrance to the Hades of the Bamoans was supposed to bo 
a circular basin among the rocks at the west end of Savaii. Savaii is tli(j 
most westerly island of the group. AVlien a person was near deatli, it 
was thought that the house was suiTound('d by a liost of spirits, all 
waiting to take the soul away to tlicir subttaTanean homo qt the place 
referred to ; if at night the people of the family were afraid to go out 
of doors, lest they should be snatched away by some of these iiivisibb; 
powers. As soon as tht^ spirit .left the body, it was supposed to go in 
company with this band of spirits direct to the west end of S.avaii. 1 f it 
was a person residing on one of the more easterly islands of the groii]) — 
on Upolu, for example — they travelled on by land to the west end of the 
island, not to a Charon, d)ut to a great stone called ‘‘tlio stone to leap 
from.’^ It was thought tluit tlie s])irits here leaped into the sea, swam to 
the island of IMonoiio, crowed the land to the west point of that island, 
again leaped from another stone there, swam to Savaii, erossed fifty miles 
of country there again, and, at length, reached the Hafa, or entrance to 
their imaginary world of s])irits. There was a cocoa-nut tree near Ibis 
spot, and it was su[)posed that if the spirit happemul to come in contact 
with the tree it ndurned, and llie pemson who seemed to bo dead revived 
and recovered. If, however, the spirit did not strike against the tree, it 
went down the Tafa at once. At this place, on Savaii, tbcirc aro two 
circular basins, not many feet deep, still pointed out as the i)lace wliere 
the spirits went down. Om^, which is the larger of the two, was sup- 
posed to he for chiefs, the other for common people. Tlu‘se lower ivgions 
W(Te reported to liavo a heaven, an earth, and a sea, and people with real 
bodies, planting, fishing, cooking, and otherwise employed, just as in the 
present life. At night their bodies were supposed to cliango their form, 
and become like a confused collection of sparks of fire. In tliis state, 
and during the hours of darkness^ they were said to ascend and revisit 
their former places of abode retiring at early dawn, either to the bush or 
back to the loAver regions. It was supposed these spirits had power to 
return and cause disease and death in otlicr members of the family. 
Hence all were anxious as a person drew near the close of life to part on 
good terms with him, feeling assured that, if he died with angry feelings 
towai’ds any one, he would 'Certainly return and bring some calamity upon 
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that very person, or some one closely allied to him. This was considered 
a Ircqncnt source of disease and death, viz., tlic spirit of a departed 
memCer of the family returning, and taking up his abode in the head, or 
cliest, or stomach of the party, and so causing sickness and death. Tlic 
spirits of the departed were also supposed to come and talk throiigli a 
certain member of the family, prophes3'ing various events, or giving 
directions as to certain family aftairs. If a man died suddenl}", it was 
thought that he was eaten by the spirits that took him. llis soul was 
said to go to the common residence of the departed ; only it was thouglit 
tliat such p(n'sons had not the power of sjiceeh and could onlj", in reply to 
a question, h(.‘at their breasts. The chiefs were sii])posed to have a sepa- 
rate place allotted them, and to have plenty of the host food and other 
indulgences. Saveasuileo was the great king, or Tluto, of these sub- 
terranean regions, and to him all yielded the prolbundest homage. lie 
was supposed to have the head of a man, and the upper part of his body 
3’cclining in a great house in company with the spirits of departed chiefs. 
The extremity of his body was said to stretch away into the sea, in the 
shape of an eel or serpent, lie ruled the destinii.'s ot war, and other 
idliiirs. llis great house or temple was supi)orttd, not by pillars of wood 
or stone, but by columns of living men. 

Ac his birth every Samoan was suppo.s(Kt to be taken under the care of 
some tutelaiT or protecting god, or aitu, as it v/as called. Tlie lidp of 
perhaps half a dozen dillerent gods was iiiv('ked in succession on the occa- 
sion; but the one who happened to be. addressed just as the cliild was 
born, Avas marked, and declared to be the cliilcFs god for life, Tlie gods 
Averc supposed to appear in some visible incarnation, and the particular 
thing in Avhich his god was in the habit of appearing avus to the Samoan 
an object of A^eneratioJi. It Avas in fact bis idol, and ho Avas careful never 
to injure it or treat it Avith contempt. One, for instance, saw his god in 
the eel, another in the shark, another in the turtk‘, another in the dog, 
another in the oavI, another in the lizard, and so on throughout all the fish 
of the sea, and birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. In some 
of the shell lish oven gods were supposed to be present. A man Avould 
eat freely of Avbat Avas regarded as the incarnation of tJie god of another 
man, but the incarnation of his OAvn particular god lie Avould consider it 
death to injure or to eat. The god avus supposed to avenge the insult by 
taking up his abode in that person’s body, and causing to generate there 
the very thing which ho had eaten, until it produced death. This class 
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of genii, or tutelary deities, they call aitu-fnlo, or god of the house. 
The father of the family was the high priest, and usually offered a short 
prayer at the evening meal, that they might all he kept from sickness, 
war, and death. Occasionally, too, he w'ould direct that they have a 
family feast in honour of their household gods ; and on these occasions a 
cup of their intoxicating ava-draught was poured out as a drink-offering. 



Samoan Idol Worship. 


They did this in their family house, where they all assembled, supposing 
that their gods had a spiritual presence there, as well as in the material 
objects to which we have referred. Often it was supposed that the god 
came among them, and spoke through the father or some other member of 
the family, telling them what to do in order to remove a present evil, or 
avert a threatened one. Sometimes it would bo that the family should 
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get a canoe built, and keep it sacred to the god. They might travel in it 
and nse it themselves, hut it was death to sell or part with a canoe which 
had been built specially for the god. Anotlier class of Samoan deities 
may be called gods of the town or village. Every village had its god, and 
every one born in that village was regarded as the property of that god. 

have got a child for so and so,” a woman would say on the biidh of 
her child, and name the village god. There wuis a small house or temple 
also consecrated to the deity of the place. Where tlu'rc was no formal 
temple, the great house of the village where the chiefs were in the habit 
of assembling was the temple for the time being, as occasion required. 

In their temples they had generally something for the eye to rt'st upon 
with superstitious veneration. Jn one might he seen a conch shell .sus- 
pended from the roof in a basket made of sinnet ntdwork, and this the 
god was supposed to blow wlicn he wished the people to rise to war. In 
another, two stones were kept. In another, something resembling the 
head of a man, with white streamers flying, was raisi^l on a polo at the 
door of the temple, on the usual day of worship. In another, a cocoa-nut 
shell drinking cup was suspemded from the rt)of, and before it prayers 
wore addressed and oflerings presented. This cup was also used in oaths. 
If they wished to find out a thief, the suspected parties were assembled 
before the chiefs, the cup sent for, and each would approach, lay his hand 
on it and say, ‘‘With my liand on this cup, may the god look upon mo 
and send swift destruction if I took the thing which has been stolen.” 
They firmly believed that it Avould ho death to touch the cup and tell a 
lie. The priests in sonic cases were the chiefs of the place; hut in general 
some one in a particular family elaiined the privilege, and professed to 
declare the will of the god. His office was hereditary. He fixed the 
days for the annual leasts in honour of tlio deity, received the oflerings, 
and thanked the people for Ihem. He decided also whether or not the 
people might go to war. The offerings were principally cooked food. 
The first cup was in honour of the god. It was either poured out on the 
ground or waved towards the heavens. The chiefs all drank a portion 
out of the same cup, according to rank ; and after that, the food brought 
as an offering was divided and eaten, “ there before the Lord.” This 
feast was annual, and frequently about the month of Hay. In somo 
places it passed off quietly, in others it was associated with games, sham 
fights, night dances, etc., and lasted for days. In time of war special 
feasts were ordered by the priests. Of the offerings on war occasions, 
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women and children were forbidden to partake, as it was not their pro- 
vince to go to battle. They supposed it would bring sickness and dcatli 
on the party eating who did not go to the war, and lienee were cartful to 
bury or throw into the sea whatever food was over after the festival. In 
some places the feasts, in honour of the god, were regulated by the 
appearance in tho settlement of the bird which was thought to be the 
incarnation of the god. AVhenever the bird was seen, the priest Avould 
say that the god had come, and fixed upon a day for this entertainment. 
The village gods, like those of the household, had all some particular 
incarnation j one was supposed to appear as a bat, another as a heron, 
another as an owl. If a man found a dead owl by the roadside, and if 
that happened to be the incarnation of his village god, he would sit down 
and wc(;p over it, and beat his forehead with stones till the blood flowed. 
This was thought pleasing to the deity. Then tho bird would bo wrapped 
up, and buried with care and ceremony, as if it w'cre a human body. 
This, however, was not the death of the god. He wms supposed to be yet 
alive and iiicaruato in all the owls in existence. The flight of these birds 
was observed iu the time of war. If the bird flew before them it was a 
signal to go on ; but if it crossed the path, it ivas a bad omen, and a sign 
to retreat. Others saw their village god in the rainbow, others saw him 
in the shooting star ; and in time of war the position of a ruinbew and the 
direction of a shooting star were always ominous. 

Throughout Polynesia the ordinary medium of communicating or ex- 
tending supernatural powers was tho red feather of a small bird found in 
many of the islands and the beautiful long tail-feathers of tlic tropic or 
man-of-war-bird. Tor the.se feathers the gods were supposed to have a 
strong predilection : tlicy were the most valuable offerings that could be 
presented to them ; the power or influence of the god was imparted, and 
through them transferred to the objects to which they might be attached. 
Among the numerous ceremonies observed, the paJatuc- was one of the 
most conspicuous. On these occasions the gods were all brought out of 
the temple, the sacred coverings removed, scented oils were applied to the 
images, and they were exposed to the sun. At these seasons the parties 
who wished their emblems of deity to be impregnated with the essence of 
the gods, repaired to the ceremony with a number of red feathers which 
they delivered to the officiating juiest. 

The wooden idols being generally hollow, the feathers were deposited 
in the inside of the image, which was filled with them. H^any idols, 
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however, were solid pieces of wood bound or covered with finely braided 
cinuet of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk ; to these the feathers were 
attached on the outside by small fibrous bands. In return for the feathers 
thus united to the god, the parties received two or three of the same kind, 
which had been deposited on a former festival in the inside of a wooden 
or inner fold of a cinnot idol. These feathers were thought to possess all 
the properties of the images to which they had been attached, and a 
Biipcrnatural influence was supposed to be infused into them. They were 
carefully wound round with very fine cinnet, the extremities alone remain- 
ing visible. "When this was done, the now made gods were placed before 
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the larger images, from which they had heum taken, and, lest their 
detachment sliould induce the god to withhold his pow('r, the prii^st 
addresses a prayer to the principal deities, requesting them to abide 
in the rod feathers before them. At l#ie close of his nhu, or invocation, 
ho declan^d that they were dwelt in or inhabited (by the god), and 
delivered them to the parties who had brought the red feathers. The 
feathers taken home were deposited in small bamboo canes, excepting 
when addressed in prayer. If prosperity attended tludr owner, it was 
attributed to their influence, and they were usually honoured with an 
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image, into which they Avcrc enwrought, and subsequently perhaps an 
altar and a rude temple were erected for them. In the event, however, 
of their henng attached to an image, this must be taken to the largo 
temph*, that the supreme idols might sanction the transfer of their 
influence. 

Animals, fruits, etc., were not the only articles presented to the idols: 
the most affecting part of their sacrificing was the frequent immolation of 
human victims. These sacriftces, in llie technical language of the priests, 
were called fish. They were oflered in seasons of war, at great national 
festivals, during tlic illiu^ss of their rulers, and on the erection of their 
temples. Travellers have been informed by the inhabitants of tlie town of 
iMaeva, that tlie foundation of some of the buildings for the abode of their 
gods was actually laid in human sacrifices, that every pillar supporting tlio 
roof of one of the sacred houses at Maeva was planted upon the body of a 
man who had been offered as a victim to the sanguinary deity about to bo 
deposited there. The unhappy wretches selected, were either captives 
taken in war or individuals who had rendered thc^msclves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests. When they were wanted, a stone was, at the 
ref|uest of tlie priest, sent by the king to the chief of the district from 
which the victims were required. If the stone was received, it was an 
indication of an intention to compl}'- with the requisition. It is a singular 
fact that tlie cruelty of the jiractice extended, not only to individuals, but 
to families and districts. When an individual has been taken as a sacri- 
flee, the family to whicli he belonged was regarded as iaha, or devot(‘d ; 
and when another Avas required, it Avas more frcMpumtly taken from that 
family than any other ; and a district from Avhieli sacrifices had hecii 
taken Avas in the same Avay considered as devoted, and lienct*, Avlien it Avas 
knoAvn that any eeremoiiies Avero near on Avliieh human sacrifices Avere 
usually oflc'red, the members of tahu families or others Avho had reason to 
fear tluy Averc selectiHl, fled to the mountains and hid themselves in the 
dens and ea\X'rns till the ceremony was o\ er. 

In general the Auctim was unconscious of his doom until suddenly struck 
doAvn by a bloAV from a club or a st#ne, sometimes from the hand of the very 
chief on Avhom lie Avas depending as a guest for the rights of hospitality, 
lie Avas usually murdered on the spot, his body placed in a long basket of 
cocoa-nut lecyes, and carried to the temple. Here it Avas offered, not by 
consuming it Avith fire, but by xfi^icing it before the idol. The priest in 
dedicating it, took out one of the eyes, iflaced it on a plantain leaf, and 
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handed it to the king, who raised it to his mouth as if desirous to eat it, 
hut passed it to one of the priests or attendants stationed near him for tlio 
purpose of receiving it. At intervals, during the prayers, some of the 
hair was plucked off and placed before the god, and when the ceremony 
was over, the body was wrapped in the basket of cocoa-nut leaves, and 
frequently deposited on the branches of an adjacent tree. After remaining 
a considerable time it was taken down, and the bones buried beneath the 
rude pavement of the marae or temple. These horrid rites were not unfre- 
quent, and the number offered at their great festivals was truly appalling. 

The most remarkable institution prevailing among the inhabitants of 
the islands of the southern seas is that known as tabu or tapu. Although 
it could only be imposed by a priest, and a religious motive was invariably 
assigned for its imposition, there can be little doubt tliat its chief use was 
civil ; and though, as in all state engines, the component parts of whicdi 
are multitudinous and of as diverse a character as sclffsh interest can 
make them, abuse and depravity will appear, still there can be no (j^uestion 
lliat in its woi’king the tabu is an institution not to be hastily thrown 
aside or abolished. To quote the words of Ellis, “ the tabu forms an 
important and essential part of a cruel system of idolatry, and is one of 
tlio strongest means of its support.^^ This may he so far true, but at the 
same time, inasmuch as it allects the proper government, the tranquillity, 
the very daily bread of an idolatrous country, it is a thing to meet with 
tender consideration, unless, indeed, hecause a nation is idolatrous, it is to 
1)(' straight stii red to rebellion, and driven to famine and death. It is fair to 
regard tabu, not as a purely religious institution, hut as a political insti- 
tution, propped and upheld by the most inffuential men in the country, the 
pnests, who, in their tui’ii, are backed by the kiaimokic (island keepers), a 
bind of police officers, who arc appointed by the king, and empowei-ed to 
eaji-y out tlic commands of the priest, though the lives of otfendei’s be 
blotlctl out at the same time. Thus blended, does Chui-ch and State” 
form a quickset hedge, pleasant to the sight, — for the i)rofiision of the 
“nnvards” to come, promised by the holy men- to the faithful^ cover it as 
it Wore with green leaves, hidden among Avhicli arc the thorns — the spcairs 
of ihe king’s servants, not insolently tlirust out, but modestly retiring and 
challenging a brush with no man ; altogether, however, it is a hedge that 
no savage may break, and which, for heaven knows how many hundreds 
off years, myriads of savages have been content to regal'd harmlessly, pass- 
ing their lives in the shadow of it. 
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In most of tlic Polynesian dialects the usual meaning of the word tabu 
is mcred, “ It docs not, however,” says Ellis, ** imply any moral qi^ahty, 
hut expresses a connection with the gods or a separation from ordinary 
purposes and exclusive appropriation to persons or things considered 
sacred.” Those chiefs who trace their genealogy to the gods are called 
arii tiihu chiefs, sacred from their supposed connection with the gods. It 
is a distinct word from ralini^ to prohibit, and is opposed to the word 
wdiich means general or common. Ilcmce the system which prohibiltd 
the females from eating with the men, and from eating, except on sjoecial 
occasions, any part of animals ever olfered in sacrifice to the gods, while it 
allowed the men to partake of them, was called the ai tnhu, eating sacred. 

This appears to he the legitimate meaning of the word tabu, thougli 
the natives when talking with foreigners use it more extensively, utkI 
apply it to everything prohibited or improper. This, however, is only to 
accommodate the latter, as they use kaukau (a word of Chinese origin) 
instead of the native word for eat, and picaninny for small, supposing 
they arc better understood. 

The anticpiity of tabu was ecpial to the other branches of that supersti- 
tion, of which it formed so component a part, and its ti])])lieali()n Avas hotli 
general and paiticular, occasional and permanent. Speaking of the custom 
as observed in Eigi, ^fr. Williams says, “ It is the s('cret of pow(jr and the 
strength of despotic rule. It affects things both great and small, ireio 
it is seen tending a brood of chickens, and there it directs the energies of 
a kingdom. Its influeruje is wondronsly diffused. Coasts, lands, rivers, 
and seas; animals, fruits, fish, and vegetables; houses, beds, ]')ots, cups, 
and dishes ; canoes, and Avilh all that belong to them, with their manage- 
ment, dress, prnamenfs, and arms; things to eat, and things to drink ; Iho 
members of the body, manners and customs; language, names, temper, 
and oven the gods also ; all come under the influence of the tabu. It is 
put into operation by religious, political, or selfish motives, and idleness 
lounges for months beiu'ath its sanction, ^lany arc thus forbidden to 
raise tlu'ir hands or extimd their arms in any useful employment for a 
long time. In this di.striet it is tabu to build canoes; on tliat island it is 
tabu to erect good houses. The custom is much in favour Avith chiefs, 
Avho adjust it so that it sits easily on themseh'es, Avhile they use it to gain 
influence oa'ot those who arc nearly their equals : by it they supply many 
of their Avants, and command at Avill all Avlio are beneatb them. lu 
imposing a tabu, a chief need only be checked by a care that ho is counte- 
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nanccd by ancient precedents. Persons of small importance borrow tbe 
sha^e of the system, and endeavour by its aid to place their yam beds and 
plantain plots within a sacred prohibition.” 

Ellis continues in the same tone of banter. “ The tabu seasons were 
either eommon or strict. During a common tabu the men were only 
required to abstain from their usual avocations and attend at the temple, 
when the prayers were olfered every morning and evening ; but during 
the season of strict tabu, every fire and light on the island must be extin- 
guished, no canoe must be launched on the water, no person must bathe ; 
and except those whose attendance was required at the temple, no indi- 
vidual must be seen out of doors ; no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, 
no cock must crow, or the tabu would be broken and fail to accomplish 
the object designed. On tliesc occasions they tied up the mouths of the 
dogs and pigs, and put the fowls under a calabash or fastened a piece of 
cloth over their eyes. All the common people prostrated themselves with 
tluar faces touching the ground before the sacred chiefs when th(‘y walked 
out, particularly during tabu ; and ncitlier the liing nor the priests were 
allowed to touch anything ; even their food was put into their mouths by 
another person. The tabu was imposed either by pnx’himation, when the 
crier or herald of the priests went round, generally in the evening, requir- 
ing every light to be extinguished, the path by the sea to bo left for the 
king, the paths inland to be left for the gods, etc. Tlic people, however, 
were generally prepared, having had previous warning, though this was 
not always the case. Sometimes it was laid on by fixing certain marks, 
called iinu umi^ the purport of which was well understood, on things 
tabued. AVhen the fish of a certain part arc tabued, a small polo is fixed 
in the rocks on the coast in the centre of the place, to which is tied 
a bunch of bamboo loaves on a piece of wliite cloth. A cocoa-nut leaf is 
tied to the stem of the tree when the fruit is tabued. The hogs which 
were tabued, having been devoted to the gods, had a piece of cinnet woven 
through a perforation in one of their ears. The females in particular 
must have felt the degrading and humiliating- efiects of the tabu in its 
full force. Erom its birth the child, if a female, was not allowcrl a 
particle of food that had been kept in the father’s dish or cooked at his 
fire ; and the little boy, after being weaned, was fed with his father’s 
food, and as soon as he was able sat down to meals with his father, while 
his mother was not only obliged to take her meals in the outhouse, but 
was interdicted from tasting the kind of which he ate.” 

II. I'j 
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At the time when Mariner was traversing Polynesia and became a guest of 
"King Finow’s, he happened to witness the ceremony of removing a tapu, 
which for certain reasons had been laid on hogs. The places appropriat(?d 
for this ceremony were two marleys and the grave of Tooitonga. For dis- 
tinction’s sake, we shall call the first marley Tooitonga’s, and the second 
Finow’s. Tooitonga’s marley is near Finow’s residence, and on this were 
erected four columns of yams in the following manner : — Four poles about 
eighteen feet long were fixed upright in the ground, to the d^pth of a few 
feet, at about four feet distance from each other, in a quadrangular form, the 
spaces between tlicm all the way to the top being crossed by smaller poles 
about six inches distant from each other, and lashed on by the bark of the 
fow (species of the Hibiscus), the interior of this erection being filled up 
as they went with yams ; and afterwards other upright poles were lashed 
on to the top, with cross pieces in like manner, still piling up the yams ; 
then a third set of poles, etc., till the column of yams was about fifty or 
sixty f(‘et high, when on the top of all was placiHl a cold baked pig. 
Four such columns were erected, one at each cornc;!' of the marley, the 
day before the ceremony, and three or four hundred hogs were killed and 
about lialf baked. The tollowing day the hogs were carried to the king’s 
marley, about a quarter of a mile off, and placed upon the ground before 
the house, as well as four or livii Avooden cars or sledges full of yams, eacli 
holding about five hundred. "While this was doing, the people assembling 
from all quarters, those Avho Avere already arrived sat themselves down 
round the king’s marley. Occjisionally some of them got up to amuse 
themselves, and the r('st of the company, by Avrestling Avith one another. 
The king and his chiefs, all dressed in plaited gnatoo, Avere already seated 
in the house, vicAving Avhat Avas going forAvard. The company being at 
length all arrived, and having seated themselves, the king ga\"e notice 
that the ceremony Avas to begin. The young chiefs and Avarriors, and 
those Avho prided themselves in their strength, then got up singly and 
endeavoured in turns to carry off the largest hog. "When one failed, 
another tried, then a third, and so on till every one that chose had made 
a trial of his strength. To carry one of the largest hogs is not a thing 
easy to bo done, on account of its greasiness as well as its weight, but it 
afibrds a considerable share of dHersion to see a man embracing a large 
fat, baked hog, and endeavouring to raise it on liis shoulder. As the hog 
Avas found too heavy for one man’s strength, it was carried away by two, 
Avliiist a third folloAved Avith its liver. They Avere deposited on the groimd 
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near Tooitonga’s marley, where the men waited till the other hogs were 
brought. In the mean time the trial was going on with the second hog, 
which being found also too heavy for one man, was carried away by 
two in like manner, and so on with the third, fourth, etc., the largest 
being carried away first and the least last. Tlie second, third, fourth, ’ 
etc., afforded more sport than the first, as being a nearer counterbalance 
with a man’s strength. Sometimes he had got it nearly upon his shoulder, 
when his greasy burden slipped through his arms, and his endeavour 
to save it brought him down after it. It is an honour to attempt these 
things, and even the king sometimes put his hand to it. The small hogs 
and pigs afforded no diversion, as they were easily lifted and carried away, 
each by one man, and deposited, not at the outside of Tooitonga^s marley 
along with the largest hogs, but carried at once into it, where the cars of 
yams were also dragged, one at a time. When everything was thus 
cleared from the king’s marley, the company got up and proceeded to the 
other marley, where they again seated themselves, whilst Tooitonga pre- 
sided, and the king and his chiefs, out of respect, sat on the outside of the 
ring among the great body of the people. The largo hogs which had been 
deposited in the neighbourhood of the marley were now to bo brought in 
each by one man, and as it had been found that one man’s strength was 
not sufficient to raise any of them upon his shoulders, two others were 
allowed to lift the hog and place it upon his shoulders for him, and then 
he tottered in with his load, followed by another man with the liver ; and 
in this manner all the liogs and their livers were carried in and deposited 
in two or three rows before Tooitonga. Their number was then counted 
by the liead cooks of Tooitonga and Pinow, and announced aloud to Tooi- 
tonga by his own head cook ; the number of cars and piles of yams was 
also announced at the same time. 

This being done, about twenty of the largest hogs were carried to Tooi- 
tonga’s burying- place, nearly a hundred yards distant ; those which were 
too heavy for one man to lift being put upon his shoulders by two others, 
etc., as before, and deposited near the grave ; one car of yams was also ^ 
taken and left in like manner. This portion of pork and yam being dis- 
posed of, the remainder was shared in the following manner : one column 
of yams was allotted to the king, to be removed in the afternoon, and to 
be disposed of as he pleased (he always shares it among his chiefs and 
fighting men) ; another column was allotted to Yeachi and two or three 
other chiefs j the third was given to the gods (the priests always take 
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care of this portion) ; and the fourth Tooitonga claimed for his own share. 
As to the cars of yams, they were never inquired after. Tooitonga gene- 
rally takes care of them, and appropriates them to his own use and that 
of his numerous household, not that he has any legal right to them beyond 
custom and silent consent. The hogs were disposed of in like manner ; the 
greatest quantity to the greatest chiefs, who share them out to the chiefs 
immediately below them in rank, and these again to their dependants, till 
every man in tjie island gets at least a mouthful of pork and yam. The 
ceremony now concluded with dancing, wrestling, etc. ; after which every 
person present having secured his portion retired to his home to share it 
with his family. Prom this moment the Mu, or prohibition upon hogs, 
fowls, and cocoa-nuts, was null and void. 

In New Zcialand, although the principle of the institution of tapu is 
much the same as in other islands of the Polynesian group, its application 
differs in so many and such essential particulars as to make it worth 
while to devote a few pages, chiefly supplied from Taylor, Thompson, and 
other New Zealand missionaries and travellers of distinction. 

During the time of tapu a man could not be touched by any one, or 
even put his own hand to his head himself; but he was either fed by 
another who was appointed for the purpose, or took up his food with 
his mouth from a small stage, with his hands behind him, or by a 
fern stalk, and thus conveyed it to his mouth. In drinking, the water 
was poured in a very expert manner from a calabash into his mouth, or 
on liis hands when he needed it for washing,- so that ho should not touch 
the vessel, which otherwise could not have been used again for ordinary 
purposes. Places were tapued for certain periods — rivers until the fishing 
was ended, cultivation until the planting or reaping was completed, dis- 
tricts until either the hunting of the rat or catching of birds was done, 
woods until the fruit of the kie-kie was gathered. 

A person became tapu by touching a dead body or by being very ill ; in 
this respect it appears to bear a very close resemblance to the Mosaic law 
relating to uncleanness. 

The gannents of an ariki, or high chief, were tapu, as well as every- 
thing relating to him ; they could not he worn by any one else lest they 
should kill him. “An old chief in my company,’^ says Mr. Williams, “threw 
away a very good mat because it was too heavy to carry ; he cast it down a 
precipice. When I inquired why he did not leave it suspended on a tree, that 
any future traveller wanting a garment might take it, he gravely told me that 
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it was the fear of its being worn by another which had caused him to throw 
it where he did, for if it were worn by another his tapu would kill the per- 
son. In the same way the tinder-box of a great chief killed several persons 
who were so unfortunate as to find it, and light their pipes from it with- 
out knowing it belonged to so sacred an owner ; they actually died from 
fright. If the blood of a high chief flows (though it be a single drop) on 
anything, it renders that tapu. A party of natives came to sec Tc ilcw- 
hew, the great chief of Taupo, in a fine large new canoe. Tc Ilcwhew 
got into it to go a short distance ; in doing so he struck a splinter into his 
foot, the blood flowed from tlic wound into the canoe, which at once 
tapued it to him. The owner immediately jumped out and dragged it on 
shore opposite the chief’s house, and there -left it. A gentleman entering 
my house, struck his head against the beam and made the blood flow; the 
natives present said that in former times the house would have belonged 
to that individual. To draw blood, even from a scratch, was a very 
serious matter, and often was attended with fatal consequence.” 

A chief’s house was tapu ; no person could cat therein, or even light his 
pipe from the fire, and until a certain service had been gone througli, even 
a woman could not enter. The chief being sacred had his food to himself, 
generally in his verandah, or apart from the rest. No chief could carry 
food, lest it should occasion his death by destroying ]iis tapu, or lest a 
slave should cat of it, and so cause him to die. A chief would not pass 
under a stage or wata (a food store). The head of the chief was the most 
sacred part ; if he only touched it with his fingers, he was obliged imme- 
diately to apply them to his nose, and snuff up the sanctity which they 
had acquired by the touch, and thus restore it to the part from whence it 
was taken. Eor the same reason a chief could not blow the fire with his 
mouth, for the breath being sacred communicated his sanctity with the 
fire, and a brand might be taken from it by a slave, or a man of another 
tribe, or the fire might be used for other purposes, such as cooking, and 
so cause his death. The chief power, however, of this institution was 
principally seen in its effects on the multitude. 

In former times, life in a great measure depended upon the produce of 
their cultivations ; therefore it Avas of the utmost importance that their 
kumara and taro should be planted at the proper season, and that every 
other occupation should be laid aside until that necessary work was accom- 
plished. All, therefore, who were thus employed were made tapu, so that 
they could not leave the place, or undertake any other work, until that 
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was finislied. So also in fishing and hunting ; and this applied not only 
to those thus employed, but to others. The kumara grounds were ti^u ; 
no strange natives could approach them. Even the people of the place, if 
not engaged in the work, were obliged to stand at a distance from the 
ground thus rendered sacred by solemn karikia. Doubtless this was a 
wise i)recaution to avoid interruptions, and to keep them from stealing. 
Ko one but the priest could pass in front of the party engaged in gather- 
ing in the kumara ; those who presumed to do so would bo either killed 
or stri])ped for their temerity. The woods in which they hunted the rat 
were tapu until the sport was over, and so were the rivers ; no canoe 
could pass by till the rahuo (generally a pole with an old garment tied to 
it) was taken down. In the. early days of the mission, tliis was a great 
annoyance ; the members of the mission were often unable to commu- 
nicate with each other until the dreaded pole was removed ; but at last 
they determined to observe the tapu no longer : the boat was manned, and 
tlioy rowed along in defiance of the sacred prohibition. They had not 
gone far, however, before they were pursued, the boat was taken ashore, 
and all the articles in it were seized, amongst which were some bottles of 
medicine and pots ot preserves. These were immediately eaten, and great 
wrath and indignation expressed ; hut by prcv^^crving a firm deportment, 
tlie natives were c.onciucrcd j the medicine perhaps had its share in obtain- 
ing the victory, as they found they could not meddle witli the Europeans 
with impunity. They held a meeting, and it was then resolved that, for 
the future, as Europeans were a foreign race and subject to a different 
religion, the tapu should not ai)ply to them ; and afterwards, as their 
converts increased, the permission Avas enlarged to take them in as well. 

Those Avlio Avere tapued for any Avork could not mix again in society 
until it Avas taken off, or they Avero ^o(^hl non, that is, made common 
or deprived of the sanctity Avith Avhich they had been invested. This Avas 
done by the priest, Avho repeated a long karakia and performed certain rites 
OA^er them. 

If any one wished to preserve his crop, his house, his garments, or any- 
thing else, he made it tapu : a tree Avhicli had been selected in the forest 
for a canoe, a patch of flax or raupo in a sAvamp Avhich an individual 
might Avish to appropriate to himself, and which he could not then do, 
he rendered tapu by tying a band round the former, with a little grass in 
it, or by sticking up a pole in tlic swamp with a similar bunch attached. 
If a person had been taken prisoner in war, and a feeling of pity arose in 
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the breast of one of his captors, though it may have been the general 
determination to put him to death, the desire of the merciful individual 
would prevail, by throwing his gannent over him ; he who then touched 
the prisoner with a hostile intention, touched also his preserver. An 
instance of this kind occurred during the late war at Wanganui. One of 
the inhabitants was captured by the hostile natives ; ho was on the point 
of being put to death, when an old chief rushed forward and threw his 
blanket over him. The man was spared, and afterwards was treated with 
great kindness, as though he were one of the tribe. 

formerly every woman was noa^ or common, and could select as many 
companions as she liked, without being thought guilty of any impropriety, 
until given away by her friends to some one as her future master ; she 
then became tapu to him, and was liable to be put to death if found un- 
1‘aithful. The power of the tapu, however, mainly dc'pended on the influ- 
ence of the individual who imposed it. If it were put on by a great 
chief, it would not be broken ; but a powerful man often broke through 
the tapu of an inferior. A. chief would frecxuently lay it on a road or 
river, so that no one could go by either, unless he felt himself strong 
enough to set the other at defiance. 

The duration of tin* ta])u was arbitrary, and depended on the will of the 
person who imposed it, also the extent to which it applied. KSometiraes 
it was limited to a particular object, at other 'times it embraced many; 
some persons and places were always tapu, as an ariki or tohunga and 
their houses, so much so that even their very owners could not eat in 
tliem, therefore all their meals were taken in the open air. Tlie males 
could not eat with their wives, nor their wives with the male children, 
lest their tapu or sanctity should kill them. If a chief took a fancy for 
anything belonging to* another who was inferior, he made it tapu for him- 
self by calling it his backbone, and thus put as it wore his broad arrow 
upon it. A chief anxious to obtain a fine large canoe belonging to an 
inferior who had ofiended him, merely called it by his oavii name, and 
then his people went and took it. 

If a chief wished to hinder any one from going to a particular place or 
by a particular road, he made it tapu. During the disturbances bctw('en 
the Government and the natives, they tapued the sea coast, and would not 
permit any Europeans to travel that way, and so compelled some of the 
highest functionaries to retrace their steps. 

Some years ago a German missionary located himself at Motu Karamu, 
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a pa Tip the Mohan : the greater part of the natives there, with their head 
chief, To Kuri, were members of the Church of Home, but his head.wifc, 
however, became his warm patron. When the priest arrived there on his 
way down the river, he scolded Te Kuri for suffering an heretical mis- 
sionary to become located in his district, and applied many ojjprobrious 
epithets to the intruder. This very much incensed the chief ^s lady. She 
said her teacher should not be abused, and therefore, next morning, when 
his reverence was preparing to continue his journey, she made the river 
tapu, and to his annoyance there was not a canoe to be found which dare 
break it. After stonning for some time, he was obliged to return by the 
way he came, the lady saying it would teach him to use better language 
another time, and not insult her minister. 

To render a i)lacc tapu, a chief tied one of his old garments to a pole, 
and stuck it up on the spot he intended to be sacred. This he either 
called by his own name, saying it was some part of his body, as Te Hew- 
hew made the mountain Tongariro sacred by speaking of it as his back- 
bone, or he gave it the name of one of his tupuna, or ancestors ; then all 
descended from that individual were bound to see the tapu maintained, 
and the further back tlui ancestors went the greater number of persons 
were interested in keeping uj) the tapu, as the credit and influence of the 
family was at stake, and all were bound to avenge any wanton infringe- 
ment of it. 

Another kind of tapu was that which was acquired by accidental cir- 
cumstances, thus : An iron pot which was used for cooking pui’poscs was 
lent to a Pakeka; he very innocently placed it under the caves of his 
house to catch water in ; the rain coming from a sacred dwelling rendered 
the utensil so likewise. It was afterwards removed by a person to cook 
with, without her knowing what had been done. "When she was told it 
was sacred, as it had caught the water from the roof, she exclaimed, AVo 
shall die before night.’^ They w'ent, however, to the tohunga, who made 
it noa again by uttering the tupeke over it. 

Sickness also made the persons tapu. All diseases were supposed to be 
occasioned by atuas, or spirits, ngarara or lizards entering into the body 
of the afilicted; these therefore rendered the person sacred. The sick 
were removed from their own houses, and had sheds built for them in the 
bush at a eonsiderable distance from the pa, where they lived apart. If 
any remained in their houses and died there, the dwelling became tapu, 
was painted over with red ochre, and could not again be used, which 
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often put a tribe to great inconvenience, as some houses were the abode of 
perhaps thirty or forty different people. 

The wife of a chief falling ill, the missionaries took her into their 
hospital, where she laid for several days. At last her husband came 
and carried her away, saying, he was afraid of her dying there, lest the 
lioiise should be made tapu, and thus hinder the missionaries from using 
it again. 

During the war, Maketu, a principal chief of the hostile natives, was 
shot in the house belonging to a settler, which he was tlien plundering; 
from that time it became tapu, and no heathen would enter it for years. 

The resting-places of great chiefs on a journey became tapu ; if they 
v’ore in the forest, the spots were cleared and surrounded with a fence of 
basket work, and names were given to them. This custom particularly 
applied to remarkable rocks or trees, to which karakia was made, and a 
little bundle of rushes was thrown as an offering to the spirit who was 
supposed to reside there, and the sacred object was smeared over with red 
ochre. A similar custom prevailed when corpses were carried to their 
final places of interment. The friends of the dead either carved an image, 
which they frequently clothed with their best garments, or tied some of 
the clothes of the dead to a neighbouring tree or to a polo ; or else they 
painted some adjacent rock or stone with red ochre, to which they gave 
the name of the dead, and whenever they passed by addix'ssed it as though 
their friend were alive and present, using the most endearing expressions, 
and casting some fresh garments on the figure as a tokim of their love. 
These were a kind of memorial similar to the painted windows in churches. 

An inferior kind of tapu exists, w'hich any one may use. A person 
who finds a piece of drift timber secures it for himself by tying something 
round it or giving it a chop with his axe. In a similar Avay he can appro- 
priate to his own use whatever is naturally common to all. A person 
may thus stop up a road through his ground, and often leaves his property 
in exposed places with merely this simple sign to show it is private 
and generally it is allowed to remain untouched, however many may 
pass that way ; so with a simple bit of flax, the door of a man’s house, 
containing all his valuables, is left, or his food store they are thus ren- 
dered inviolable, and no one will meddle with them. The owner of a 
w^ood abounding with kie-kie, a much prized fruit, is accustomed to set 
up a pole to preserve it until the fruit be fully ripe ; when it is thought 
to be sufficiently so, he sends a young man to sec if the report be favour- 
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able. The rahuo is then pulled down ; this removes the tapu, and the 
entire population go to trample the wood. All have liberty to gather the 
fruit, hut it is customary to present some of the finest to the chief owner. 

“ When,” says a missionary, ** Te He whew and nearly sixty of his tribe 
were overwhelmed by a landslip, in the village of To Eapa, where they 
resided, the spot w^as for a long time kept strictly tapu, and no one was 
allowed to set foot on it. I was determined to make the effort, and as 
several who were Christians had lost their lives in the general destruction, 
I told the natives I should go and read the burial service over them. 
Yiewing me as a tohunga (or priest), they did not dare to offer any 
opposition. I went on the sacred spot, under which the entire popula- 
tion of a willage lay entombed, and there I read the burial service, the 
neighbouring natives standing on the verge of the ruins and on tlie 
surrounding heights.” 

It is evident therefore that the tapu arises from the wnll of the chief; 
that by it ho laid a ban upon wduitever ho f(dt disposed. It was a great 
pow'er which could at all times be exercised for his oAvn advantage, and 
th(j maintenam'C of his power, fr(*quently making some trifling circuin- 
stance the reason for pul i ing the whole community to great inconvenience, 
3-ondcring a road to the i)a, perhaps the most direct and frc^quentcd, or a 
grove, or a fountain, or anything (dsc tapu hy his arbitrary -will. With- 
out the tapu be was only a common man, and this is what long deterred 
many high ebiefs from embracing Christianity, lest they sliould lose this 
main support of ilieir power. Tew but ariki, or great tohungas, claimed 
the pow’or of the tapu ; inferior ones indi'ed occasionally used it, but tlic 
observance of it w^as chiefly confined to bis owm retainers, and wuis often 
violated witli impunity, or by giving a small payment. Eut he w'ho pre- 
sumed to viv)iato the tapu of an ariki, did it at the risk of his life and 
property. 

The tapu in many instances was beneficial, considering the state of 
society, the absence of law, and the fierce character of the people ; it 
formed no bad substitute for a dictatorial form of government, and made 
the nearest approach to an organised state of society, or rather it may be 
regarded as the last remaining trace of a inoi’e civilised polity possessed by 
tlicir remote ancestors. In it w'e discern somewhat of the ancient dignity 
and power of the high chief, or ariki, and a remnant of the sovereign 
authority they once possessed, with the remarkable union of the kingly 
and sacerdotal character in their persons. It rendered them a distinct 
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race, more nearly allied to gods than men, their persons, garments, houses, 
aud everything belonging to them being so sacred, that to touch or meddle 
'with them was alone sufficient to occasion death. 

Their gods being no more than deceased chiefs, they were regarded as 
living ones, and thus were not to be killed by inferior men, but only by 
1hoso who had more powerful atuas in them. The victorious chief who 
luul slain numbers, and had swallowed their eyes and drank their blood, 
was supposed to have added the spirits of his victims to his own, and thus 
increased the pn^wer of his spirit. To keep up this idea and hinder the 
lower orders frdm trying whether it were possible to kill such corporeal 
and living gods, was the grand work of the tapu, and it did succeed in 
' doing so. During bygone ages it has had a wide-spread sway, and exer- 
cised a fearful power over benighted races of men; until the ‘‘stone cut 
without hands” smote this mighty image of cruelty on its feet, caused it 
to full, and, like the chatf of the summer’s thrashing floor, the wind of 
God’s word has swept it away. 

Among the Samoans tangible shapes are given to the mysterious things. 
Thci’e is the snakc-tapn, the shark-tapu, the thundor-tapii, and very many 
others. If I am a Samoan, therefore, and have yams, or chickens, or 
plantains to preserve, I male a tapu according to my fancy— it thunder, I 
make a small mat and tack to it vstroamers of coloured cloth ; if a shaik, I 
])lait cocoa-lcavcs to as close a resemblance to th(^ terrible tish as my 
ingenuity is capable — and hang it to a tree where my (diickons roost, or 
whcr(; my plantains grow. Xobody misunderstands my moaning. There 
is my shark -tapu, and sure as ever you pilfer the goods that lie in the 
shadow of it, the very next time you go out to ilsh a sliark will devour 
you. There is my thundor-tapu ; de.spiso its protective influence^, and 
Indore you reach liome witli your plunder the lightning will ovcidakc you 
find strike you dead. No one can remove a tapu hut ho Avho imposes it. 

To this extent there cun bo no doubt that the tapu is a wholcsonui 
institution — indeed, only such a one could at all controul the savage or 
Ining him to distinguish between “mine and thine.” This, however, is 
hut the simplest form of tapu. It is where at the caprice of a brutal 
chief or king, or an ignorant and malicious priest, tho’ tapu is applied to 
individuals or communities, that its pernicious influence is at once evident. 
During the time that an individual is tapu, ho is not alloAVcd to touch 
anything, or even himself, hut is fed by another, or takes food from off a 
stage with his mouth. 'When he drinks, the vessel is placed at his lips 
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and tilted as he gulps ; and if the tapn is lasting and the banned wretch 
grows dirty, nobody must wash him, and he must not wash himself— 
water is dashed over him, and where the water falls the ground is tapu 
and no one dare tread on it. AVhatever he touches, w^hatever he wears is 
immediately destroyed, for fear that by merely handling it death in some 
honible shape should be the result. 

The institution, although still acknowledged among the Polynesians, 
is not carried the length it was in former times. A century ago certain 
men were supposed to be born tapu, and so to remain through their entire 
lives. Sueli individuals must have had a wearisome time of it. on(; 
dare sit in their comj^any, or eat with them, or talk with them. 'When 
such a one walked abroad, people slunk tremblingly to the wall, or took 
to their heels and run, for fear the merest hem of their gaiments might 
come in contact with the dress of the sacred one, and the awful strength 
of the tapu might kill them. The vessels in which the born tapu^s food 
was cooked and served, were never used but once. A man who lit Iiis 
pipe at such a tapu’s liro would bo regarded as one certainly doomed to 
death, or, if he did not die, as one X)Ossessed of a devil, and only fit to hu 
clubbed or strangh'd ; nay, if a born taim but blew into a fire, it was 
straightway a tapu fire, and any one but the tapu himself partaking of 
food cooked thereat would surely die. 

In common with all other savage countries, N'ew Zealand recognises 
witchcraft as indispensable, and jdaccs the most perfect reliance on witch 
trials and verdicts. 

A gentleman who resided several years amongst the natives, had once 
an opportunity of seeing this pretended XDower exercised. He was in 
company with two young natives, one an heathen chief of some rank, who 
expressed his firm belief, not only in the existence of their gods, but like- 
wise in their willingness to a2)pear to their own relatives w^hen asked to 
do so. He was told by the European that he could not believe such to he 
possible ; but if he actually saw one of their gods, then he should cease to 
doubt their existence. The young chief immediately offered to give tlie 
proof demanded ; he invited the unbelieving European to accompany him 
to an old lady who formerly had exercised this power. It was in the 
evening when the conversation took place : they went directly to her 
abode. She was then living in a little cultivation at some distance from 
the village. They found her sitting in a long shed by the side of the fire. 

After some general conversation, the young chief made her acquainted 
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\rith the object of their visit, telling her that their companion, the Euro- 
pean, (lifl not believe in the existence of native gods, or that they could 
hold intercourse with men, and therefore he wished her to show him that 
such was really the case, by giving him an actual proof. Eor some time 
she hesitated, stating that she had given up such things and had become 
a praying woman ; at last, liowever, after much entreaty, she consented, 
and bid one of the party take away some of the brands from the fire and 
throw them outside, as ‘*the gods did not like too much liglit.’^ Tliis was 
a('cordingly done. The old woman sat crouched down by the lire with 
her head concealed in her blanket, swaying her body to and fro. The 
young chief laid himself full length on the ground with liis face down- 
wards ; he began by calling on tlie different gods by name wdio were con- 
sidered to be his relatives, addressing them as though present ; his ])eing 
the eldest son of the eldest branch of his family was sup])oscd to confer 
this privilege upon him. At first they appeai’ed to pay no attention to 
thoir relative ; he lliercupon spoke to them in a louder tone, but still 
without success ; at last he called to them in an angry tone, tolling them 
if tliey did not speak, the European would go away and disbelieve in thoir 
existence. The old woman sat still and appean'd to take no notice of 
anything. The European kept his eye steadily fixed upon lier and went 
and sat by her side ; suddenly ho heard a scratching as of a rat running 
up the wall and along the roof of the house, until the sound seemed to 
come from the spot exactly over thoir heads; he thought it was done by 
some accomplice outside, hut he Avas not aware of any one Ixdng thm*o 
besides the party in the house ; he d(‘te(!ted no movement of the old 
woman beyond that of rocking her body to and fro. Then he heard a 
low whistle, and could distiiiguisJi the (‘nq[uiry, what did tliey Avaiit with 
liiin?” The Maori gods always speak in a whistling tone. Tlie young 
cliief replied, that tliey Avanted him to corao and show himself to the 
Ihiropeari. He said he sliould kill him if he eamo. The cliief insisted 
that he should render himself visible ; the god held hack, but the chief 
would not allow his divine relath^e to escape ; at last he consented to 
assume the form of a spider, and alight on his head. The European said 
if he descended straight on his head he would believe he was actually 
present ; but if ho only saw a spider on his side or legs ho should not bo 
satisfied. The old Avoman then got up and went to the other side of the 
hut, and fumbled about in the thatch of the house as though she Avas 
fcotirching for a spider to act the god ; hut her search was vain, she only 
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found a little beetle which consumes the raupo. She then came and sat 
by his side ; but he narrowly watched her. The chief reproached the j^od 
for not descending at once upon his head. The god replied, it was from 
an unwillingness to injure the European. He demanded a blanket for 
having spoken to him, and said he had seen him before in the Bay of 
Islands ; which was false, as ho had never been there ; but ho at once 
assented to sec whether the god might not tell some further lies, wlu'n he 
found that the first was agi'ced to. The make-believe god then imitated 
the Haga-i)nhi dialect and said he had seen such and such chiefs with 
him and several other things equally untrue, again repc'ating his recpiost 
for a present ; but though urged to render himself visible, he obstinately 
refused, to the great mortification of the cliief, w^ho still believed he 
actually hc.ard god speak, when the intervioAV terminated. 

The religion of the savage Land Dayaks of Borneo, says Mr. St. John, 
consists solely of a number of superstitious observ ances ; they are given up 
to the fear of ghosts, and in the propitiation of these by small offerings and 
certain ceremonies, consist the principal part of tlunr worship. IN’everthe* 
less, they seem to have a firm, though not particularly clear, belief in the 
existence of one Supreme Being above all and over all. This supreme 
being is among the Land Dayaks, called Tapa among the Silakan and 
8aras, ‘‘ Tewata and among the 8ibuyans, “ Batara.’^ 

In common with many other barbarous tribes, their religious system 
relates principally to this life. They arc like the rest of mankind, con- 
tinually liable to physical evils, poverty, misfortune, and sickness, and 
these they try to avert from themselves by the practice of ancient cus- 
toms which are supposed to be effectual for the piu’posc. This system 
may be classed as follows : — 

The killing of pigs and fowls, the flesh of which is eaten, small por- 
tions being set aside with rice for the spiritual powers; and from tbe 
blood being mixed with spittle, turmeric, and cocoa-nut water, a filthy 
mess is concocted and called pliysic, with which the people attending 
the feast are anointed on the head and face. Dancing by the elders and 
the priestesses round a kind of bamboo altar, erected on these occasions 
cither in the long room or on the exterior platform of one of the houses 
round which the ofierings are placed, always accompanied by the bc'ating 
of all the gongs and drums of the tribe by the young lads, and singing, or 
rather chanting, by the priestesses. The “ Parneli” or tabu of an apart- 
ment, house, or village for one, two, four, eight, and even sixteen days, 
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during which, in the case of a village, no stranger can enter it ; in the 
case of* a house, no one beside the family residing therein ; and in the case 
of an apartment, no one out of the family. 

The Dayaks acknowledge four chief spirits : Tapa,” who created men 
and women, and preserves them in life; “ Tenahi,’’ who made the cm'th 
and, except the human race, all things therein, and still causes it to 
iloiirisli ; “ lang,” or “ ling,^’ who first instructed the Dayaks in the 
mysteries of their religion, and who superiuteuds its performance; 
‘‘Jirong,’’ who looks after the propagation of the human species, and 
causes tluim to die of sickness or accident. They believe that when Tapa 
first made the world, he created lang, then the spirits ‘‘Trice” and 
“ Komang,” and then man. Tliat man and the spirits were at first equal 
and foil gilt on fair terms, but that on one woeful occasion the sjiirits got 
the better of man, and rubbed charcoal in his eyes, which rendered him 
unable any longer to see his spirit foes, except in the case of some gifted 
persons, as the priests, and so placed him at their mercy. 

With respect to a future state, the common Dayak belief is, that when 
a man dies, he becomes a spirit and lives in tlio jungle, or (this ^Ir. Chal- 
mers heard from one of the body-burning tribes) that as tlio smoko of the 
fumu’al pyre of a good man rises, the soul ascends with it to tlu^ sky, and 
that the smoke from the pyre of a wdeked man descends, and his soul with 
it is borne to the earth, and through it to the regions below. Anotlier 
version is, that when a man dies a natural di'ath, liis soul, on halving the 
body, becomes a spirit, and haunts the jilace of burial or burning. Wlien 
u spirit dies — for spirits too, it would seem, are subject unto death — it enters 
the hole of Hades, and coming out thence again becomes a “ Bejawi.” In 
course of time the Bejawi dies, and lives once more as a “Begutur;” l)ut 
^vliwn a Begutur dies, the spiritual essence of which it consists enters the 
trunks of trees, and may be seen there damii and blood-like in appearance, 
and has a personal and sentient existence no longer. 

, The Land Dayaks point to the highest mountains in sight as the abode 

their departed friends. The spirits they divide into two classes — 
“ Umot,” spirits by nature, and “Mino,” ghosts of departed men. TIic 
former are said to live amid the forests that cap the hills. They dc- 
hght in war and bloodshed, and always come down to be present at 
die Dayak “ head-feast.” They arc described as of a fierce and wild 
fippeaimnce, and covered with hair like an ourang-outang. The Umot 
spirits are divided into classes. There is the “ TJmot Sisi,” a harm- 
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icss kind of spirit which follows the Dayak to look for the fragments o( 
food which have fallen through the open flooring of their houses, and who 
is heard at night munching away below; ^‘Umot Pefuhak,’’ who causes 
Bcaroity among the Dayaks by coming invisibly and eating the rice from 
the ’pot at meal time; and ^'XJmot Perusong,” who comes slily and 
dcvoui’s the rice wliich is stored within a receptacle made of the bark of 



soino gigantic tree, and is in the form of a vat. It is kept in the garn t-^ 
of the liuuses, and a large one will contain a linndrul and fifty bii^liels 
and the family live in constant fear that these voracious spirits will visit 
their store and entirely consume it. 

‘‘Mino Puau” are the ghosts of those who have been killed in war. 
These are very vicious and inimical to the living; they live in the jungli'j 
and liave the jiower of assuming the form of headless beasts and men. A 
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(juop Dayak once met with one. He was walking through the jungle 
;ind saw what he thought was a squirrel sitting on the large roots of a 
tree which overhung a small stream. He had a spear in his hand. This 
he threw at the squirrel, and thought he had struck it : he ran towards 
{ho spot where it had apparently fallen, when, to his horror, it faced him, 
rose up, and was transformed into a dog. The dog walked on a few 
paces, and then turning into a liuman shape, sat down on the trunk of a 
tree — ^liead there was none. The spectre body was parti-colq^ired, and at 
the top drawn up to a point. Tlie Dayak was smitten with grea^gar^ 
;md away he rushed home and fell into a violent fever ; the prie^i™ 
billed, and he pronounced tliat the j)atient’s soul had been summonea^ 
away from its corporeal abiding-place by the spirit, so he went to seek it, 
armed with his magic charms. [Midway between llie village and the 
place where the Buau had appeared, the fugitive soul was overtaken, and 
induced to pause, and, having been captured by the priest, was brought 
back to its body and poked into its place tliroiigli an invisible hole in the 
head. The next day the fever was gone. 

To propitiate the superior spirits the Dayaks shut themselves in their 
houses a certain number of days, and by that, among other m(‘ans, hope 
to avert sickness, to cure a favorite cliild, or to restore their own health. 
They also have recourse to it when tlie cry of tlie gazelle is heard bcdiind 
tlioin, or when their omc;n-birds utter unfavorable warnings. They like- 
wise place tbcmsclvcs under this interdict at the planting of rice, at 
harvest-home, and upon many other occasions. During this time they 
appear to remain in their houses in order to eat^ drink, and sleep; but 
their eating must he moderate, and often WJi# ^otldng but rice and 
These interdicts arc of different dura^nfand irirportanco. Some- 
times, as at the harvest-home, thGjwhole tribe is ^compelled to observe it, 
and then no one must leave the viftage ; at other times it only (;xtcnds to 
a family or a single individual. It is also considered im2)ortant that no 
dnmgor should break the tabu by entering the village, thb house, or 
apartment jdaced under interdict. If any one should do so intentionalh^, 
he is liable to a fine. People under interdict may not bathe, touch fire, 
or employ themselves about their ordinary avocations. The religion of 
the Dayak prohibits the eating of the flesh of homed animals, as cattle 
and goats, and many tribes extend the prohibition to wild deer. In some 
tribes none but the elders and the women and children may partake of 
oggs ; in others, they, and no one else, may dine off venison : the young 
IT. 
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men and tlio warriors abstaining from it lest it should render 
timid as the animal that supplies the last-mentioned meat. It. is als. 
strictly commanded to all those intending to engage in a pig hunt to 
abstain from meddling with oil ; but whether for any more important 
reason than that the game may not slip through their fingers is not 
exactly known. 

A singular custom of a religious character prevails among certain Dayak 
tribes, and' which is known as making brothers. The oftbr to become tlio 
brother” of one of those savages was made, and what is more accepted, 
to the gentleman who furnishes the foregoing account of the Dayak 
religion, as well as the following : 

“Singauding sent on board to request me to become his brother by 
going through the sacred custom of imbibing each other^s blood. I say 
imbibing, because it is either mixed with water and drunk, or else it is 
placed within a native cigar and drawn in with the smoko. I agreed to do 
so, and tlie following day was fixed for the ceremony. It is called Berbiaiig 
by the Kayans ; Dersabibah by the Borneans. I landed with our party 
of Malays, and after a preliminary talk to give time for the population to 
assemble, the affair commenced. We sat in the broad verandah of a loii.a 
house, surrounded by hundreds of men, women, and children, all lookiu.ij 
eagerly at the wliite stranger who was about to enter their tribe. Strip- 
ping my left arm, Kum Lia took a small piece of wood, shaped like a 
knife-blade, and slightly piercing the skin brought blood to the surface ; 
this he carefully scraped off ; then one of my ^lalays drew blood in the 
same way from Singauding ; and a small cigarette being produced, t]i(’ 
blood on the wooden blades was spread on the tobacco. A chief then 
arose, and walking -to an open place, looked forth upon the river and i’l- 
voked their god and all the spirits of good and evil to be witness of thh 
tie of brotlicrhood. The cigarette was then lighted and each of us took 
several pulls, and the ceremony was concluded. I was glad to find that 
they had chosen the form of inhaling the blood in smoke, as to have 
swallowed even a drop would have been unpleasant, though the disgust 
would only arise from the imagination. They sometimes vary the custom, 
though the variation may he confined to the Kiniahs who live farther up 
tho river, and arc intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig is hrougkt 
and placed between tho two who arc to be joined in brotherhood. A 
chief offers an invocation to the gods, and marks with a lighted brand tbo 
pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, and after an exchange of 
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jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound and the two are marked with 
the bJood of the pig.’* 

This curious ceremony of making brothers” is not confined to Borneo; 
it is practised in ^Yestern and Eastern Africa. In latter region the 
roremony is invested with much importance, especially when the indi- 
viduals concerned are two chiefs who have long been at variance. 
S(iiiattin£r before each otlier in the presence of tlie chiefs and ciders 



Making Broihcis. 


^vith their implements of war on their laps, and having each in Ins hands 
a sharp knife and a small cup, the would-be brothers make a slight gash 
in each other’s breast and, catching the blood in the cup, drink it to their 
ctcmal friendship, the oldest man of the tribe standing over them to wit- 
ness the reconciliation and waving his sword over them. 

The Sea Dayaks, whose customs diflur widely in many respects from 
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those of the Land Dayahs, have a clear idea of one omnipotent bcinq who 
created and now rules over the world. They call him Batara. Bftncath 
liim arc many good and innumerable bad spirits, and the fear of the latter 
causes them to make greater and more frequent offerings to them than to 
the good spirits. The awe with which many of them are named has 
induced a few, among others IVfr. Chambers, to imagine that tlieir religion 
is a speeies of polytheism. But this, according to Mr. St. John\s way of 
thinking, is a mistake ; and Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gomez, who have much 
knowledge of the Sea Bayaks, agree with the gentleman formerly mentioned. 

The Sea Dayaks pay homage to evil spirits of various kinds, who rcsidu 
in tlie jungles, in the mountains, and in the earth ; all sicknesses, mis- 
fortunes, or death, proceed from them ; while to Batara is attributed every 
blessing. AVhen they make offerings, however, both are propitiated and, 
as usual, the wicked ones have the larger share. The priests offer a long 
prayer and supplicate them to depart from the afflicted house or from the 
sick man. Of the seven platcsful of food, four arc given to the evil spirits 
and cast forth or exposed in the forest, while the others are offered to the 
good spirits, who arc implored to protect and bless them. The food 
offered to the latter is not considered to be interdicted, but may be, and 
always is eaten. 

The Lingga Diiyaks, besides Batara, have various good spirits— as 
Starapandei, who superintends the propagation of mankind ; Pulang 
Ganah, who inhabits the earth and gives fertility to it, and to him arc 
addressed the offerings at the feasts given whilst preparing the rice for 
cultivation : Singallong Burong. the god of war, excites their utmost 
reverence, and to him arc offered the Head feasts. On these occasions ho 
comes down and hovers in the form of a kite over the house, and guns arc 
fired and gongs beaten in his honour. His bravo followers married to his 
daughters appear in the foim of his omen birds. No wonder he 
honouR'd ; he gives success in war and delights in their acquisitions of 
the heads of their enemies. Nattiang inhabits the summits of the hills 
and is one of their demigods. The Linggas tell many stories of his ex- 
ploits. The most famous was his expedition to the skies to recover his 
wife who had been caught in a noose and hoisted up there by an old 
enemy of his. To dream of him is to receive the gift of bravery. * 

When the smidl-pox was committing dreadful havoc among the Saka- 
rangs the villagers would not allow themselves to be innoculated ; they 
ran into the jungle in every direction, caring for no one but themselves. 
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caving their houses empty and dwelling far away in the most silent spots 
11 parties of two and three and sheltered only by a few leaves. 'When 
hose calamities come upon them they utterly lose all command over them- 
:elves and become as timid as chihlrcn. 'When the fugitives become sliort 
jf provisions a few of the old men who have already had the complaint 
rcep back to the houses at night and take a supply of rice. In the day- 
in lo they do not dare to stir or speak above a whisper for fear the spirits 
hoiild see or hear them. They do not call the small-pox by its name, 
lilt are in the habit of saying, ‘‘Has he left you?’’ at other times they 
?all it jungle-leaves or fruit ; at other places the Datu or chief. 

Their priests frequently use tlie names of invisible spirits, and are snp- 
)oscd to be able to interpret their language as well as to hold communion 
vitli them ; and in ordinary times they X)retcnd to work the cure of the 
;ick by means of incantations, and after blinding the patient’s eyes pre- 
ond, by the aid of the spirits, to draw the bones of lisli or fowl out of 
heir flesh. "WlK'n the Hayaks are questioned as to their belid* in these 
?asily-exposcd deceits, they say, Ho; but the custom has descended to 
hem from their ancestors, and they still pay their priests heavy sums to 
u'l’form the ancient rites. 

They believe in a future state — considering that the Simafigat or spiritual 
)art of man lives for ever ; that they awake shortly after death in the 
Babayan or future abode, and that there they And tliose of their relatives 
ind friends who have departed before them. Homo tribes divide their 
Babayan into seven distinct stories which are occupied by the souls of the 
leparted according to their rank and position in life. The really wicked 
)ccupy the lowest, but whether happy or miserable they acknowledge 
gnorancc. 

The Kayans of Baram have some singular ideas concerning a future 
late. The name of their god is Totadungan and he reigns over all ; they 
'ay he has a wife but no children, and beneath him arc many gods of 
iiferior power. They believe in a future state with separate places for 
he souls of the good and the bad, and that both heaven and hell arc 
livided into many distinct residences — ^that those who die from wounds, or 
sickness, or drowning, go to separate places. If a woman dies before her 
lusband they hold that she goes to heaven and marries again ; but that if 
vben her earthly husband dies he goes to heaven the celestial match is 
>roken off and the old husband claims his partner. 

Among both Land and Sea Dayaks dreams are regarded as actual 
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occurrences. They think that in sleep the soul sometimes remains in 
body and sometimes leaves it and travels far away, and that both when in 
and out of the body it sees and hears and talks and altogether has a 
presence given it wliicdi when the body is in a natural state it does riot 
enjoy, hainting fits or a state of coma are thought to be caused ])y 
the departure of the soul on some expedition of its own. Elders and 
priestesses often assert that in their dreams they liavc visited the mansion 
of the blessed and seen the Creator dwelling in a house like that of a 
^lalay, tire interior of wliich was adorned with guns and gongs and jars 
innumerable, Jlimself being clothed like a I)ayak. 

A dream of sickness to any member of a family always ensures a cere- 
mony ; and no one presumes to enter the prieslliood, or to learn the aid of 
a bhicksmitb, witliont being or pretending to be warned in a dream Unit 
lie should iimlertako to learn it. A man has beem known to give one of 
bis two children to another who has no children h(!cause he dreamed tliut 
unless ho did so the child would die. 

Ill dreams also, “Tajia’^ aud the s])irits bcstoiv gifts on men in tlic 
sha])o of magic stones, which being Avashed in cocoa milk the water forms 
one of tlio ingredients in the muss of blood and tumeric Avhioh is con- 
sidered sacred arid is used to anoint the people at the harvest-feasts, 
'flioy arc ordinary black ])ebbles, and there is nothing in their appearance 
to give a notion of their magic power and value. 

Oil the banks of one of the rivers IVIr. St. John discovered the effigy ol 
a hull cut ill a sort of stone said to he unknown in the countiy ; its legs 
and part of its head had been knocked off. Its history is as follows : — 
Many years ago on being discovered in the jungle the i^lalays and Dayaks 
removed it to the hanks of the river prcpai'atory to its being conveyed to 
the town, but before it could be put into a prahu they say a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lightning, wind and rain, arose, Avliich lasted tliirty 
days. Fearing that the bull was angry at being disturbed in his forest 
home tboy left him in the mnd, aud there Sir James Erooke found it aiul 
had it removed to his own house. Several of the Dayak tribes sent depu- 
tations to him to express their fears of the evil consequences that wouhl 
be sure to ensue — everything would go wrong, storms would arise, their 
crops would ho blighted, and famine would desolate the laud. Humouring 
their prejudices, he answered that they Averc mistaken, that the bull on 
the contrary would he pleased to be temoved from the dirty place in 
which the Malays had left him, and that noAV he was kept diy and com- 
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fortablc there would be no show of his anger. This reply satisfied them. 
Occasionally the Dayaks would come and Avash the stone bull, taking aAvay 
the precious water to fertilize their fields. 

Amongst some of the Hornean aborigines there is a superstition that 
they must not laugh at a dog or a snake crossing their path. Should they 
do so they^muld become stones. These Dayaks always refer Avith respeeh 
and aAA^c to some rocks scattered OA'cr the summit of a lull in Sadoiig, 
v;iiying that they were originally men. The place was a Amiy likely one 
to be haunted — a noble old forest but seldom visited. ^Fany years ago 
they say a great chicr gaAm a feast there, in the midst of Avhieh his lovely 
daughter came in ; she was a spoilt child Avho did nothing but annoy the 
guests. They at first tried to get rid of her by mixing dirt Avith her food : 
finding she still teazed them, they gav'c her poison. 11(U' father in his 
auger Avent back to his house, shaved his dog and painted him Avith altc'r- 
iiate streaks of black and Avhite. Then giving him some intoxicating 
drink ho curried him in his arms into the midst of the assembly and set 
him on the ground. The dog began to caper about in the most ludicinus 
manner Avhich set them all off laughing, the host as well as the guests, 
and they Avere immediately turned into stone. 

With one giant stride of our any-niimber-of-league boots we sto]> from 
Borneo into Korth America and among the many scuni-savago tribcis that 
tliere reside. As a rule the Jfortli- American saAngc hedieves in one Supreim.' 
Being AA’hom he knoAVS as the Great Spirit, and Avhoso abode is Paradise, 
or the “liappy hunting ground.” Tliis Supremo llcing, lioAVcver, they 
regard as much too exalted to trouble hiins(‘lf about the petty ])UKines:-:es 
f)f the Avoiid, and therefore govcrn.s by deputy. There are, according to 
Indian belief, numerous subordinate deities, the business of each of whom 
it is to govern and controul the eartli, the forests and tlie game tlien^ 
abounding, the Avinds, the air, and the AAmtcr, together Avith its finny 
iicnizcns. Pesides those — at least in the case of the OjibbcAAUiy, avIio may 
fairly he taken as the type of the North- American Indian — they liaAm a 
host of evil spirits or munedoos, or manitou, headed by one arch ^latclu- 
niunedoo, and Avho, it is to be feared on account of their predilection for 
mischi(if, occupy a greater portion of the Indian’s time and atUuition 
in the Avay of propitiation and friendly peace-offering, than ever is devoted 
to Kitclii-manitou, the Great Spirit to whom, if tlie Indian’s religion is 
'vorth a straw, it should be sufficient to obey to render one self-defiant of 
Matchi-munedoo and all his works. 
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As might be expected the Indian language is rich in mythological lore, 
and is often found to be a curious tangle of what wo acknowledge as 
Biblical truth, and nonsense, remarkable chiefly for its quaint grotesque- 
ness. Take the following narrative of the Deluge : 

“Before the general deluge there lived two enormous creatures, each 
possessed of vast power. One was an animal with a great horn on his 
head ; the other was a huge toad. The latter had the whole management 
of the waters, keeping them secure in its own body, and emitting only a 
certain quantity for the watering of the earth. Between these two crea- 
tui’es tnere arose a quarrel, which terminated in a fight. The toad in 
vain tried to swallow its antagonist, but the latter rushed upon it, and 
with his horn piei’ccd a hole in its side, out of which the water gushed in 
floods, and soon overflowed the face of the earth. At this time ^^anah- 
bozhoo was living on the earth, and observing the water rising higher and 
higher, he fled to the loftiest mountain for refuge. Perceiving that even 
this retreat would be soon inundated, he selected a large cedar tree which 
he purposed to ascend, should the waters come up to him. Before they 
reached him ho caught a number of animals and fowls, and put them into 
his bosom. At length the water covered the mountain. Nanahbozhoo 
then ascended the cedar tree, and as he went up he plucked its branches 
and stuck them in the belt which girdled his waist. When ho reached 
the top of the tree he sang, and beat the tune with liis aiTow upon liis 
bow, and as he sang the tree grew and kept pace with the water for a 
long time. At lengtli he abandoned the idea of remaining any longer on 
tlie tree, and took the branches he had plucked, and with them con- 
structed a raft, on which he placed himself with the animals and fowls. 
On this raft he floated about for a long time, till all the mountains were 
covei'cd, and all the beasts of the earth and fowls of the air, except those 
he had with him, perished. 

At length iN’analibozhoo thought of forming a new world, but how to 
accomplisli it without any materials he knew not, till the idea occurred to 
him that if he could only obtain a little of the earth, which was then 
under water, ho might succeed in making a new world out of the old one. 
He accordingly employed the different animals he had with him that were 
accustomed to diving. First, he sent the loon, a water fowl of the pen- 
guin species, down into the wmter in order to bring up some of the old 
earth ; but it was not able to reach the bottom, and after remaining in the 
jvater some time, came up dead. Hanahbozhoo then took it, blew upou 
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it, and it came to life again. He next sent the otter, which also failing 
to reach the bottom, came up dead, and was restored to life in the same 
manner as the loon. He then tried the skill of the beaver, but without 
success. Having failed with all these diving animals, he last of all took 
tlio musk-rat ; on account of the distance it had to go to reach the bottom, 
it was gone a long time, and came up dead. On taking it up, Hanah- 
bozhoo found, to his great joy, that it had reached the earth, and had 
retained some of the soil in each of its paws and mouth. He then blew 
upon it, and brought it to life again, at the same time pronouncing many 
blessings on it, saying, that as long as the world he was about to make 
should endure, the musk-rat should never become extinct. This predic- 
tion of I^'anahbozhoo is still spoken of by the Indians when referring to 
the rapid increase of the musk-rat. Tlanahbozhoo then took the earth 
which he found in the musk-rat’s paws and mouth, and having rubbed it 
with his hands to fine dust, he placed it on the waters and blow upon it ; 
then it began to grow larger and larger, until it was beyond the reach of 
his eye. In order to ascertain the size of the world, and the progress of 
its growth and expansion, ho sent a wolf to run to tlic end of it, measur- 
ing its extent by the time consumed in his journey. The first journey ho 
performed in one day, the second took him five days, the third ten, the 
fourth a month, then a year, five years, and so on, until the world was so 
large tliat Nanahbozhoo sent a young wolf that could just run, which died 
of old age before ho could accomplish the journey. Nanahbozhoo then 
said the world was largo enough, and commanded it to cease from grow- 
ing. After this Nanahbozhoo took a jouniey to view the new world lie 
had made, and as he travelled he created various tribes of Indians, and 
placed them in different parts of the earth ; he then gave them various 
religions, customs, and manners. 

“This Hanahbozhoo now sits at the Horth Pole, overlooking all the 
transactions and afiairs of the people he has placed on the earth. The 
Jforthern tribes say that Hanahbozhoo always sleeps during the winter ; 
hut, previous to his falling asleep, fills his great pipe, and smokes for 
several days, and that it is tlic smoke arising from the mouth and pipe of 
^"anahhozhoo which produces what is called ‘ Indian summer.’” 

They have, however, legends that relate to times anterior to the flood, 
even to the beginning of Time itself and the days of Adam and Eve. 
iTr. Kohl, of “Lake Superior” celebrity, contributes the following: 

“ On Torch Lake it is said, that Kitchi-J^fanitou (the Good Spiiit) first 
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made the coast of our lake. He strewed the sand and formed a fine flat 
dry beach or road round the lake. He found that it was splendid walking 
upon it, and often wandererd along tlie beach. One day he saw some- 
thing lying on the white sand. He picked it up. It w^as a very little 
root. lie wondered wdiclhcr it would grow if planted in the ground, and 
made the trial, lie planted it clof(i to the edge of the water in the sand, 
and when lie came again, the next day, a thick and largo reed-bed had 
grown out of it tlirough which the Avind rustled. This pleased him, and 
he sought for and collected more little roots and other seeds from the sand 
and spread them around so that they soon covered the rocks and landAvitli 
grass and fine hn-ests, in Avhich the bij'ds and other animals came to live. 
Every day he added something new to the creation, and did not forget to 
phaoo lish and other (*reatur('s in the Avater. 

‘‘One day when Kitclii-Manitou Avas again Avalking along the sand, ho 
saw something jnoviiig ' in the reeds, and noticed a being coming out of 
the Avater entirely ('overed with silver- glistening scales like a fish, but 
otherwise formed like a man. Ivitelii-Manitou Avas emrious to see on Avhat 
the being lived and Avhethcr it ate herbs, especially as he saw it con- 
stantly stooping and plucking herbs Avhicli it SAvalloAvcd. The nean could 
not speak, hut at times Avhon ho stooped he sighed and groaned. 

^‘Tho sight moved KiUdu-Manitou Avith eompassion in the highest 
degree, and as a good thought occurred* to him, he immediately stc])ped 
into his canoe and paddled across to the island, which still lies in tlie 
(centre of the lake. Here lie set to Avork providing the man tlio company 
of a scpuiAv. He formed Ikt nearly like what ho had seen the man to be, 
and also covered her body with siHer-gli stoning scab's. Then he breathed 
life into her, and earricHl her across in liis canoe to the other hank of tlic 
lake, telling lier that if she Avandered busily along the lake and looked 
about her, she would perhaps find something to please her. Eor days the 
s(][uaAV Avandored about one slioro of the lake, while the man Avas seeking 
herbs for food on the other. One day the latter wxuit a little fui thcr, and, 
to his gTC'at surprise, saw footsteps in the sand much like those ho him- 
self made. At once he gave up seeking herbs and folloAvcd these foot- 
steps, as he hoped there Avcrc other beings like himself on tlic lake. The 
sqiiaAV during her long search had left so many footsteps that the man at 
first feared they might belong to a number of Indians, and they might 
perhaps he hostile. Hence lie crept along carefully in the bush, but 
. iilways kept an eye on the trail in the sand. 
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“At last lie found tlic being he sought sitting on a log near the shore. 
Throu^gh great fatigue she had fallen asleep. lie looked around to the 
right and left hut she was quite alone. At length he vcnliircd to conic 
out of the bushes ; he approached her with uncertain and hesitating steps ; 
he seized her and she opened her eyes. 

“ ^ Who art thou?’ he said, for he could now suddenly speak, ‘AVho 
art thou, what is thy name, and whither dost thou come?’ 

“‘My name is Mami,’ she replied, ‘and Kitchi-^lanitou brought me 
hero from that island, and told me I slioidd find something hero I liked. 
I think that thou art the promised one.’ 

“ ‘ On what dost ‘thou live?’ the man asked the woman. 

“ ‘ Up to this time I have eaten nothing, ibr I was looking for tlicc. 
But now I feel very liiingiy ; hast thou anything to c:it ? ’ 

“Straightway the man ran into the buslu's, and collected some roots 
and herbs he had found good to eat, and brought them to the squaw, udio 
greedily devoured them. 

“The sight of .this moved Kitchi-Manitou, who had watched the whole 
scene from bis lodge, lie iinmediatel}^ came over in his canoe*, and 
invited the couple to his island. Hero they found a handsome large 
house prepared for them, and a sph'iidid garden round it. In the house 
were glass windows, and in the rooms hihh's and chairs and beds and 
conveniences of every description. In the garden gi’cw every pohsililo 
sort of useful and nourisliing fruits, potatoes, strawberri('s, apple-trees, 
cherry and ])lum trees ; and close by were large fine fields planted with 
Indian corn and beans. 

“They ate and lived there for days and years in pleasure and happiness; 
:ind Kitchi-Manitou often came to them and conversed witli thf'm. ‘One 
thing,’ he said, ‘I must warn you against, (hme liitln'r; set;, this tree 
in the middle of the garden is not good. I did not plant it, but Matchi- 
Manitou planted it. In a short time this tree will l)lossoni and hoar fruits 
which look very fine and taste very sweet; but do not eat of them, for if 
ye do so ye will die.’ They paid attimtion to this, and kept the command 
a long time, even v/lien the tree had blossomed and tin; fruit had s(jt. 
One day, however, when Mami went walking in the garden, she heard a 
very friendly and sweet voice say to her, ‘Mami, ^lami, why dost thou 
not eat of this beautiful fruit? it tastes splendidly.’ Slie saw no one, but 
‘'^hc was certain the voice did not come either from Kitchi-Manitou or her 
husband. She was afraid and went into the house. The next day 
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though, she again went into the garden, and was rather curious whether 
the same pleasant voice would speak to her again. She had hardly 
approached the forbidden tree, when the voice was heard once more, 
‘ Mami, ^fami, why dost thou not taste this splendid fruit ? it will make 
thy heart glad.’ And with these words a young handsome Indian came 
out of the bushes, plucked a fruit, and placed it in her hand. ‘ Thou 
canst make famous preserves of it for thy household,’ the friendly 
Indian added. 

“ The fruit smcdlod pleasantly, and Mami licked it a little. At length 
she swallowed it entirely, and felt as if drunk. When her husband came 
to lier soon after she persuaded him also to cat of it ; be did so, and also 
f(dt as if drunk. But this had scarce happened ere the silver scales with 
which their bodies had been covered, fell off ; only twenty of these scales 
remained on, but they had lost their brilliancy, — ten on the fingers and 
ten on the toes. They saw themselves to be quite uncovered, and began 
to be ashamed, and withdrew timidly into the bushes of the garden. 

“The young Indian had disappeared, but the angiy Kitchi-Manitoii 
soon came to them, and said ‘ It is done ; ye have eaten of Matchi- 
Manitou’s fruit, and must now die. Hence it is necessary that I should 
marry you, lest the whole human race might die out with you. Ye must 
perish, but shall live on in your children and children’s children.’ Kitchi- 
^lanitou banished them also from the happy isle, which immediately grew 
wild, and bore them in his canoe to the shores of the lake. But he hatl 
mercy on them still. He gave the man a bow and arrow, and told him 
he would find animals which were called deer. These he was to shoot, 
and ]\rami would got ready the meat for him, and make mocassins and 
clothing of the hide. 

“ AVhen they reached the other shore, Mami’s husband tried first of all 
this bow and the arrows. He shot into the sand, and the arrows went 
three inches deep into the ground. 

“ Mami’s husband then went for the first time to hunt, and saw in the 
reeds on the lake an animal moving, which he recognised for a deer, as 
Kitchi-Manitou had described it to him. He shot his arrow, and the 
animal straightway leaped from the water on shore, sank on its knees, 
and died. He ran up and drew his arrow from the wound, examined it, 
found that it was (luite uninjured, and placed it again in his quiver, as 
he thought he could use it again. "WTien he brought the deer to his 
squaw, she cut it into pieces, washed it, and laid the hide aside for shoes 
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and clothing ; but soon saw that they, as Indians, could not possibly cat 
the nJoat raw, as the barbarous Eskimos in the north do : she must cook 
it, and for that purpose have fire. 

This demand embarrassed the man for a moment, as he had never yet 
seen any meat boiling or roasting before the fii*e. Hut he soon knew how 
to help himself. Ho took two different descriptions of wood, rubbed them 
against each other, and soon made a bright fire for his squaw. Tlui sepia. w 
in the meanwhile had prepared a piece of 'wood as a spit, placed a lump 
of meat on it, and held it in the fire. They both tasted it, and found it 
excellent. ‘As this is so good, the rest will he famous,^ she said, and cut 
it all up and put it in the kettle, and then they ate nearly all the dc(U' 
tliat same evening. This gav^e Miami’s husband strength and courage, and 
lie went out hunting again the next morning, and shot a deer ; and so lie 
did every day, while his squaw built a lodge for him, and sewed clothes 
and mocassins. 

“ One day when he went a-hunting again, the man found a book lying 
under a tree. He stopped and looked at it. The book began speaking to 
him, and told him what he was to do, and what to leave undone. It gave 
him a whole scries of orders and prohibitions. He found this curious, 
and did not much like it ; but he took it home to his sipiaw. 

“ ‘ I found this book under a tree,^ he said to her, ‘ which tells me to 
do all sorts of things, and forbids mo doing others; I liiid this haid, and 
1 will carry it back to where I found it.’ And this he did too, although 
his squaw begged him to keep it. ‘Ho,’ ho said, ‘it is too thick; how 
could I drag it about with me in my medicine bag?’ And he laid the 
book again, the next day, untler the tree, where he liad taken it up ; and 
so vsoon as he laid it down, it disappeared. Tlie eartli swallowed it up. 

“Instead of it, howcve|^ another book appeared in the grass. That 
was easy and light, and only written on a couple of pieces of birch baric. 
It also spoke to him in the clear and pure Ojibbeway language ; forbadi^ 
him nothing, and ordered him nothing ; and only taught him the use and 
advantages of the plants in the forest and on the prairie. This pleased 
him much, and he put the book at once in his hunting bag, and went into 
the forest, and collected all the plants, roots, flowers, and herbs which it 
pointed out to him. 

“ Quite loaded with herbs of fifty different sorts, he returned to his 
squaw Hami. He sorted them out, and found they were all medicine, 
good in every accident of life. As he had in this way become a great 
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medicine man, as well as a miglity hunter, he wanted but little more to 
satisfy his earthly wants. The cliildren his wife bore him he broug^ht 
up as good hunters; taught them the use of the bow ; explained to them 
the medicine booh ; and told them, shortly before his and Mami’s death, 
the history of their creation and their former mode of life on the Torch 
Lalvc island with Ivitehi-Manitou, wlio now, after so much suffering and 
sorrow, was graciously pleased to receive them again.” 

The following story was communicated to Mr. Jones, a native ministc'r, 
by an Ojibboway Indian named JSFctahgawmenclij and will serve to 
illustrate the source whence they dcri\e their ideas of a future state : — 

“ In the Indian country bar west an Indian once fell into a trance, and 
when ho came to life again, he gave tlie following account of his joiiriuy 
to th(! world of spirits. 

‘‘ [ started, said ho, my soul or spirit in company with a number of 
Indians wlio W(ne travelling to the same spirit land. We directed our 
footsteps towards thci sun-setting. On our journey we passed throngli 
a beautiful country, and on cacli side of our trail saw strawberries aa 
large as a man’s head. AVc ale some of them, and found them very 
sweet; but one of our party wlio kept loitering behind, came up to us 
and dc'inanded, ^ Why w'ero we eating a ball of fire?’ We tried to 
persuade him to tlu^ eontraiy, but tlie foolish fellow would not listen 
to our words, and so went on his Avay hungry. AYe travelled on 
until we came to a dark, swollen and rapid river, over which was laid 
a log vibrating in a constant wavering motion. On this log we ventured 
to cross, and having arrived iit the further end of it, we found that it did 
not reach the shore ; this obliged us to spring with all our might to the 
land. As soon as we had dom^ this, avc perceived that the supposed log 
on which we had crossed was a large seijpent, waving and playing 
with his huge body over the river. The foolish man behind was tossed 
about until he iell off, but he at length succeeded in swimming to shore. 
'No sooner was he on laud than a fierce and famished pack of wolves fell 
on him and began to tear him to pieces, and we saw him no more. 
AVe journeyed on, and by and by came within sight of the town of 
spirits. A.S soon as avc made our appearance there was a great shout 
heard, and all our relatives ran to meet us and to welcome us to their 
happy country. Aly^ mother made a feast for mo, and prepared everything 
that was pleasant to eat and to look upon; here we saw all our fore- 
fathers ; and game and corn in abundance ; all were happy and contented. 
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“After staying a short time, the Great Spirit of the place told 
me that I must go hack to the country I had left, as the time had not 
yot arrived for mo to dwell there. I accordingly made ready to rotura . 
and as I was leaving, my mother reproached mo by all manner of 
foolish names for wishing to leave so lovely and beautiful a place. I 
toolv my departure, and soon found myself in the body and in the world 
I had left.” 

The allegorical traditions of the North American Indians regarding the 
introduction into the world of dlie art of medicine and of religious 
riiysteries arc still more extravagant than their theogony. We will 
cite from Domincch the principal among them, to give an idea of all the 
others of the same kind. 

“A great ^laiiitou of heaven came once on earth and married a woman, 
who died, after giving birth to four children. The iirst was called 
"Manabozho, and was the protector and friend of men ; the second 
Chibiabos, took care of tlie (h^ad and ruled over the empire of shadows, 
that is to say, of souls; the third, called Onuhasso, fled towards the 
north as soon as he saw the day, and was nuda, morph osed into a whit<j 
rabbit without ceasing to he a ^lanitou; the last of the four brothers 
was called Chokanipok, tluit is to say, the man of tho fire-sione. 

“ When Manahozlio grew up, he declared war against (Jhokanipok, whom 
he accused of heiug tlio cause of their mother’s deaili. The struggle Avas 
long and terrible. Tlie suiface of tlio oartli still ])reserves traces of tho 
l)attlcs which were fought between them. Chokanipok was compiered by 
his brother, his entrails were taken out, and changed into vines, and tho 
fragments of his body became lire-stones, whicli were scattered all over 
the globe, and supplied man with the priiici])le of lire. jMaiiabo/ho it was 
who taught the lied Indians the mode of manulUc taring axe blades, arrow 
points, traps, nets, how to turn stones and hones to use to capture wild 
animals, fish, and birds. He was very much attached to Chibiabos, with 
whom he lived in the desert, where they conferred together for tho good 
of huraanity. The material power and the extraordinary intelligence of 
these two superior beings excited the jealousy of the JMauitous, who lived 
in the air, on earth, and in the water. This jealousy gave rise to a con- 
spiracy against the life of Chibiabos. Manabozho warruid him to be on 
his guard against the machinations of the Manitous, and never to quit him. 
But one day Chibiabos ventured alone during the Avinter on one of tho 
great frozen lakes; when he arrh^cd in tho middle of the lake the 
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Manitous broke the ice, and Chibiabos sank to the bottom of the water, 
where his body remained buried. 

** Manabozho wandered for a long time on the banks of the lake, calling 
his beloved brother ; his voice trembling with fear and hope, was heard 
from afar. AVhen he had no longer any doubt of the misfortune whicli 
had befallen him, his fury knew no bounds ; he declared war against the 
wicked Manitous, killed a great number of them, and his rage no less than 
his despair spread consternation through the whole desert. After the 
first moments devoted to revenge, he painted his face black, covered his 
head with a veil of the same colour, then sat down on the shore of tlie 
lake and mourned the deceased for six years, making the neighbouring 
echoes incessantly ring with the cherished name of (Ihibiabos. The 
Manitous deeply moved by his profound giief, assembled to consult on tlie 
means they sliould take to console the unhappy mourner. The oldest and 
wisest of them all, who had not been concerned in the death of Chibiabos, 
took tlie task of reconciliation on himself. Aided by the other spirits, h(i 
built a sacred lodge near that of Manabozho, and prepared a great feast, 
lie procured tlie best tobacco imaginable, and put it in a beautiful 
calumet ; then placing himself at the head of the ^lanitous, who walked in 
procession, each carrying under his arm a bag made of the skins of various 
animals, and filled with precious medicine, he went to invite Manabozho 
to the festival. Manabozho uncovered his head, washed his face, and fol- 
lowed the Manitous to the sacred lodge. On his entrance ho was offered a 
drink composed of the most exquisite medicines, a rite initiatory to propiti- 
ation. ;^[anabozho di’ank it in a single draught, and immediately felt the 
grief and sadness lifted from his soul. The Manitous then began their 
dances and songs, which were .succeeded by several ceremonies and by 
feats of address and magic, x>erfornicd with the intention of restoring 
serenity of mind to the uneonsolable protector and friend of the human 
race. It wa^ tlius the mysteries of the dance and of medicine were intro- 
duced on the 'earth. 

The Manitous then united all their powers to recall Chibiabos to life, 
which they did without difliculty. He was, however, forbidden to enter 
the sacred lodge ; but receiving a flaming brand, he was sent to preside 
over the empire of the dead. Manabozho, quite consoled, ate, drank, 
danced, and smoked the sacred pipe, went away to the Groat Spirit, and 
returned to earth to instruct men in the useful arts, in the mysteries of 
dancing and medicine, and in the curative properties of plants. It is ho 
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who causes the medicinal plants to grow which cure sickness and wounds ; 
it i» be who killed all the monsters with which the desert was peopled. 
He placed spirits at the four cardinal points to protect the human race : 
that of the north sends snow and ice to facilitate the chase in winter ; 
tliat of the south causes the maize to grow, as well as all kinds of fruit 
und tobacco ; that of the west gives rain ; and that of the east brings light, 
by commanding the sun to move round the globe. Thunder is the voice { 
of these four spirits, to whom tobacco is offered in thanksgiving for the 
various blessings which they confer on the inhabitants of the earth.” 

Among the more ignorant tribes of North American Indians the god of 
thunder is believed to be the eagle. The llcv. Peter Jones asserts this to 
bo the belief of the Ojibboways. When a thunderbolt strikes a tr('e or 
the ground, they fancy that the thunder has shot his fiery arrow at a 
serpent and caught it away in the twinkling of an eye. Some Indians 
.'iffirm that they have seen the serpent taken up by the thunder into the 
clouds. They believe that the thunder has its abode on the top of a high 
mountain in the west, where it lays its eggs and hatches its young, like 
an eagle, and whence it takes its flight into different parts of the earth in 
search of serpents. 

The following is a story related by an Indian who is said to have ven- 
tured, at the risk of his life, to visit the abode of the thunders: ** After 
fasting, and offering my devotions to the thunder, I with much difficulty 
ascended the mountain, the top of which reached to the clouds. To my 
great astonishment, as I looked I saw the thunder’s nest, where a brood 
of young thunders had been hatched and reared. I saw all sorts of curious 
bones of serpents, on the flesh of which the old thunders had been feeding 
their young ; and the bark of the young cedar trees peeled and stripped, 
on which the young thunders had been trying their skill in shooting their 
arrows before going abroad to hunt serpents.” 

Another thunder tradition says : “That a party of Indians were oncti 
travelling on an extensive plain, when they came upon two young thun- 
(lors lying in their nest in their downy feathers, the old thunders being 
absent at the time. Some of the party took their arrows, and with the 
point touched the eyes of the young thunders. The moment they did ho 
their arrows were shivered to pieces, as if a young thunder arrow had 
^struck them. One of the party, more wise than his companions, entreated 
them not to meddle with them, warning them that if they did they would 
pay dearly for their folly. The foolish young men would not listen, but 
II, 17 
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continued to teaze and finally killed them. As soon as they had done 
this a black cloud appeared, advancing towards them with great, fury 
Presently the thunder began to roar and send forth volumes of its fiery 
indignation. It was too evident that the old thunders were enraged on 
account of the destruction of their young — soon, with a tremendous crasli, 
the arrows of the mighty thunder-god fell on the foolish men and destroyed 
them, but the wise and good Indian escaped unhurt.” 

In proof of the American Indian’s suspicious nature, especially ur 
regards matters connected with a religion differing from his own, Dr. 
Franklin furnishes the following little story : — 

“Conrad Weiscr, the Indian interpreter, who had gone to Ouondago 
with a message from Government, demanded hospitality of one of his old 
friends, the famous Canastatego, one of the chiefs of the six nations. 
Happy to meet after a long separation, the two friends were joyous and 
chatty. Conrad was soon seated on furs spread on the ground, with a 
meal of boiled vegetables, venison, and rum and water before him. After 
dinner Canastatego asked how the years since they had parted had passed 
with his friend, whence he came, where going, and what the aim of \m 
journey. When all these questions were answered, the old Indian said, 
‘ Conrad, you have lived a great deal among white people, and know their 
customs. I have myself been several times to Albany, and have observed 
that once every seven days they shut up their shops and assemble in u 
large house; tell me wherefore, and what they do there?’ — ‘They 
assemble to hear and learn good things,’ replied Conrad. — ‘ I have no 
doubt,’ said the Indian, ‘ that they have told you that ; but I do not 
much believe in their words, and I will tell you why. Some time ago I 
went to Albany to sell furs and to buy blankets, powder, and knives. 
You know I am in the habit of dealing with Hans Hanson, but on that 
day I had a mind to try another merchant, but first went to Hans Hanson 
and asked what he would give for beaver skins. He answered that ho 
could not pay a higher price than four shillings a pound. “ Dut,” addc^l 
he, “ I cannot talk of such affairs to day ; it is the day of our meeting to 
hear good things, and I am going to the assembly.” I then reflected that 
as there was no possibility of my transacting business on that day, I too 
might as well go to the great house and hear good things. 

* There was a man in black who seemed in a great passion while speak- 
ing to the people. I did not understand what he said, but perceiving 
that he looked a good deal at me, I thought that perhaps he was angry at 
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peeing me in the house. I therefore hastened to leave it, and went find 
seated myself outside on tlie ground against the wall, and began to smoko 
till the end of the ceremony. I fancied that the man in black had spoken 
about beavers, and I suspected that that was the motive of the meeting, 
po that as the crowd was coming out, I stopped my merchant, and said to 
him, "Well, Hans Hanson, T hope you will give me more than four 
shillings a pound.” — " No,” answered he, "I can only give you three 
shillings and a half.” 

" ' I then spoke to other merchants, hut all were unanimous in the price. 
This proved clearly that 1 was right in my suspicions, and that the pre- 
tended intention of meeting to hear good things was only given out to 
mislead opinions, and that the real aim of the meeting was to come to an 
understanding to cheat the Indians as to the price of their goods. Reflect, 
Conrad, and you will sec that I have guessfid the truth ; for if wliite 
people meet so often to hear good things, they would have finished by 
knowing some long since, but on that head they are still very ignorant. 
You know our ways when white men travel over our lands and enter our 
colonies : we treat them as I treat you ; when wot wo dry them, we warm 
them when they are cold, we give them food and drink, and spread our 
best furs for them to repose on, asking for notliing in return. Rut if I go 
to a white man and ask for cat and drink, lie answers mo, "Regono, Indian 
dog!” You thus see that they have as yet learned very few (jood thingsy 
which we know, because our mothers taught them to us when we were 
little children, and that the subject of all these assemblies is to cheat us 
in the price of our beavers.’ ” 

Here is a strange story of North American Indian " second sight ” and 
not the less remarkable as it is recorded by a highly respectable Wesleyan 
Missionary who had it from a Government Indian Agent in IJppijr 
Canada. 

"In the year 1804, wintering with the Winebagos on the Rock river, 

I had occasion to send three of my men to another wintering house, for 
i^ome flour which I had left there in the fall on my way up the river, v 
The distance being about one and a half day’s journey from where I 
lived, they were expected to return in about three days. On the sixth 
(lay after their absence I was about sending in quest of them, when some 
Indians, arriving from the spot, said that they had seen nothing of them. 

I could now use no means to ascertain where they were : the plains 
were extensive, the paths numerous, and the tracks they had made were 
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the next moment covered by the drift snow. Patience was my onlv 
resource ; and at length I gave them up for lost. 

“ On the fourteenth night after their departure, as several Indians ■wcn^- 
smoking their pipes, and telling stories of their war parties, huntings, 
etc., an old fellow, who was a daily visitor, came in. My interpreter, a 
Canadian named Pelix, pressed me, as he had frequently done before, to 
employ this conjuror, as he could inform me about the men in question. 
The dread of being laughed at had hitherto prevented my acceding to his 
importunities ; but now, excited by curiosity, I gave the old man a 
quarter-pound of tobacco and two yards of ribbon, telling him that il 
he gave me a true account of the missing ones, I would, when I ascer- 
tained the fact, give him a bottle of rum. The night was exceedingly 
dark and the house situated on a point of land in a thick wood. The old 
fellow withdrew, and the other Indians retired to their lodges. 

“ A few minutes after, I heard Waliwun (an egg) begin a lamentable 
song, his voice increasing to such a degree that I really thought ho would 
have injured himself. The whole forest appeared to bo in agitation, as il 
the trees were knocking against each other ; then all would be silent for a 
few seconds ; again the old fellow would scream and yell, as if he were in 
great distress. A chill seized me, and my hair stood on end ; the inter- 
preter and I stared at each other without power to express our feclingf^. 
After remaining in this situation a few minutes the noise ceased, and we 
distinctly heard the old chap singing a lively air. We expected him in, 
but ho did not come. After waiting some time, and all appearing tran- 
(]uil in the woods, we went to bed. The next morning I sent for my 
fiiend Wahwun to infoim me of his jaunt to see the men. 

“ ‘ I went,’ said he, ‘ to smoke the pipe with your men last night, and 
found them cooking some elk meat, which they got from an Ottawti 
Indian. On leaving this place they took the wrong road on the top of the 
hill ; they travelled hard on, and did not know for two days that they 
were lost. When they discovered tl^JJir situation they were much alarmed, 
and, having nothihg more to eat, were afraid they would starve to dcatli. 
They walked on without knowing which way they were going until the 
seventh day, when they were met near the Illinois river by the Ottawa 
before named, who was out hunting. He took tliem to his lodge, fed 
them well, and wanted to detain them some days until they had recovered 
their strength j but they would not stay. Ho then gave them some elk 
meat for their journey home, and sent his son to put them into the right 
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road. They will go to Lagothencs for the flour you sent them, and will 
be at home in three days.* I then asked him what kind of place they were 
encamped in when he was there ? He said, ‘ they had made a shelter by 
the side of a large oak tree that had been tom up by the roots, and which 
had fallen with the head towards the rising sun.* 

All this I noted down, and from the circumstantial manner in which 
he related every particular, though ho could not possibly have had any 
personal communication with or from them by any other Indians, I began 
to hope my men were safe, and that I should again see them. On the 
appointed day the interpreter and myself watched most anxiously, but 
without eflcct. We got our suppers, gave up all hopes, and heartily 
abused Wahwun for deceiving us. Just as we were preparing for bed, to 
my great joy the men rapped at the door, and in they came with tho 
flour on their backs. My first business was to enquire of their travels. 
They told me the whole exactly as tho old Indian had before stated, not 
omitting the tree or any other occurrence j and I could have no doubt but 
that the old fellow had got his information from some evil or familiar 
spirit.” 

As has already been mentioned in this book, belief in dreams is very 
intimately associated with North- American Indian religious belief; and 
when an Indian dreams anything that seems to liim important, he does not 
fail to enter in his birch bark note book’* tho most salient points of it. 
Being, as a rule, however, incapable of giving his thoughts a tangible 
appearance by the ordinary caligraphic process, he draws the pictures just 
as he sees them in his vision. From the birch bark of a bravo, by name 
the Little Wasp,** Mr. Kohl copied the picture wdiich appears on the 
next page : and this is the explanation of it : — 

“ The dreamer lying on his bed of moss and grass is di camirig tlie dream 
of a true hunter, and there arc the heads of the birds and boasts which his 
guardian spirit promises that he shall not chase in vain. The man wear- 
ing the hat is a Frenchman, which the Little Wasp also dreams about. 

‘‘ The Indians picture themselves without a hat because they usually 
have no other head gear than their matted hair, or, at most, a cloth wound 
turban-wise round the head. The hat, however, appears to them such a 
material part of a European — as much a part of tlieir heads as the horse 
to the Centaur — that a hat in a picture-writing always indicates a 
European. 

“It was not at all stupid of Little Wasp to dream of a Frenchman, for 
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of wliat iiRO would a sky full of animals prove to liim unless he had a 
honest FieTieh traitcur to wliom he could sell the skins and receito in 
exchange firui European wares? The vault of the sky is represented by 
Kev(;ral senn-einailar lines in the same way as it is usually drawn on their 
grav(;stoia‘H. On f-ouK! oeeasioiis I saw the strata or lines variously 
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coloured — blue, red, and yellow, like the hues of the rainbow. Perbapj^. 
too, they may wish to represent that phenomenon as well. Eut that the 
whole is iutendod for the sky is proved by the fact that the ordinary colour 
is a plain blue or grey. The bird soaring in the heavens was meant lor 
tli(? kimou which so often appeal's in the di'eams of these warlike hunters. 
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When I asked the dreamer what he meant by the strokes and figures 
at the foot of the drawing, he siiid : ‘ It is a notice tliat I fasted nine days 
on account of this dream. The nine strokes indicate the number nine, 
and a small figure of the sun over them means days.’ 

“Ilis own self he indicated by the human figure. It has no licad, but 
an enormous heart in the centre of the breast. 

“Though the head is frequently missing, the heart is never omitted in 
Indian figures, because they have, as a general rule, more heart than 
la ains, more courage than sense. ‘ I purposely made the heiirt rather 
large,’ the author of the picture remarked, ‘in order to show tliat I liad 
^o much courage as to endure a nine-days’ fast.’ lie omitted the head 
])rol)ably because he felt that sense was hut little mixed up with such 
nonsensical fasting. 

“ ‘Blit ivhy hast tliou painted the sun once more, and with so much 
care over it?’ asked I. ‘ Because,’ replied he, ‘the very next morning 
alter my fast was at an end, the sun rose ivuth extraordinary splendour, 
w'liieh 1 sliall never forget, for a fine sunrise after a dream is the host sign 
that it will conic to pass.’ ” 

The !North American is no less adept at picture “talking” than at 
l)icturc writing. Burton, wliilc sojourning among the Prairie Indians, 
devoted considerahlo attention to this art as practised among them. He; 
describes it as a system of signs, some conventional, others instinctive or 
imitative, which enables tribes wlio have no ac(piaintanco with each other’s 
customs and tongues to hold limited hut sufficicut communication. An 
interpreter who knows all the signs, which, however, arc so numerous and 
lomplicatcd that to acquire them is the labour of years, is preferred by 
the whites oven to a good speaker. The sign system doubtless arose from 
tile necessity of a communicating medium between races speaking many 
different dialects and debarred by circumstances from social intercourse. 
Its area is extensive ; it prevails amongst many of the Prairie tribes, as 
the Hapsaroke or Crows, the Dacota, the Cheyenne, and the Shoshone : 
the Pawnees, Yutas, and Shoshoko or Diggers, being vagrants and out- 
casts, have lost or never had the habit. Those natives who, like the 
Arapahos, possess a very scanty vocabulary pronounced in a qunsi-unin- 
tclligihlc way, can hardly converse with one another in the dark ; to make 
a stranger understand them they must always repair to the camp fire for 
“pow-wow.” The following are some of the simpler signs described by 
Burton : 
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The fii'st lesson is to distinguish the signs of the different tribes, and if 
will be observed that the French voyageurs and traders have often name«i 
the Indian nations from their totemic or masonic gestures. 

The Pawnees imitate a wolf’s ears with the two forefingers — the riglif 
hand is always understood unless otherwise specified — extended together, 
upright, on the left side of the head. 

The Araphos, or Dirty Noses, rub the nght side of that organ with tlio 
forefingers ; some call this bad tribe the Smellers, and make their sign to 
consist of seixing the nose with the thumb and forefinger. 

Th(! Comanches imitate by the waving the hand or forefinger the 
forward crawling motion of a snake. 

The Cheyennes, Piakanoves, or Cut Wrists, draw the lower edge of tli«i 
hand across the left arm, as if gashing it with a knife. 

The Sioux, by drawing the lower edge of the hand across the throat ; it 
is a gesture not unknown to us, but forms a truly ominous salutation, 
considering those by whom it is practised ; hence the Sioux are called by 
the Yutas Hand- cutters. 

The Ifapsarokc, by imitating the flapping of the bird’s wings with tlie 
two hands, pjilms downwards, brought close to the shoulders. 

The Kiowas, or Prairie-men, make the signs of the prairie, and of 
drinking water. 

The Yutas, they who live on mountains, have a complicated sign which 
denotes living in mountains.” 

The Blackfeet, called by the Yutas Paike or God’s, pass the right hand, 
bent spoon-fashion, from the heel to the little toe of tlie right foot. 

Tlio followdng arc a few preliminaries indispensable to the x)rairie 
traveller : 

Halt / liaise the hand, with the palm in front, and push it backward 
and forward several times, a gesture well known in the East. 

^ I dorCt know you. Move the raised hand, with the palm in front, slowly 
^ to the right and left. 

/ am angry. Close the fist, place it against the forehead, and turn il 
to and fro in that position. 

Are you friendly ? Raise both hands, grasped as if in the act of shaking 
hands, or lock the two forefingers together, wdiile the hands are raised. 

See, Strike out the tw'o forefingers forward from the eyes. 

Smell. Touch the nose-tip. A bad smell is expressed by the same 
sign, ejaculating at the same time, ‘‘pooh,” and making the sign of bad. 
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Taste. Touch the tongue-tip. 

Imitate the actions of conveying food with the fingers to the 

mouth. 

Drink. Scoop up with the hand imaginary water into the mouth. 

Smoke. With the crooked index describe a pipe in the air, beginning 
at the lips, then wave the open hand from the mouth to imitate curls of 
smoke. 

Speak. Extend the open hand from the chin. 

Fight. Make a motion with both fists to and fro like a pugilist of the 
ciglitcenth century who preferred a high guard. 

Kill. Smite the sinister palm earthwards, with the dexter fist sharply, 
tlic sign of going down, or strike out with the dexter fist towards the 
ground, meaning to “ sliut down,” or pass the dexter index under the left 
forefinger, meaning to ‘‘go under.” 

Some of the symbols of relationship arc highly appropriate and not 
ungraceful or unpicturesque. Man is denoted by a sign which will not 
achiiit of description ; woman by passing the hand down both sides of 
the head, as if smoothing or stroking the long hair. For a cliild, a bit 
of the index held between the antagonised thumb and inedius is shown. 
The same sign expresses both parents, with additional explanations. 
To say, for instance, my mother^ you would first pantomime “T,” or, 
which is the same thing, my^ then ivoman, and finally, the symbol of 
parentage. My grandmother would be conveyed in the same way, adding 
to the end, clasped hands, closed eyes, and like an old woman’s bent back. 
The sign for brother and sister is joerhaps the prettiest ; tlie two first 
finger-tips arc put into the mouth, denoting that tlu'y fed from the same 
hreast. For the wife — squaw is now becoming a Avord of reproach amongst 
the Indians — the dexter forefinger is passed betAveen the extended tliumb 
iuid index of the left. 

Of course there is a sign for CA^ery weapon. The knife — scalp or other — 
1*5 sliown by cutting the sinister palm with the dexter ferieiit doAvnward 
‘^nd towards oneself : if the cuts be made upAvard with the palm down- 
'vurds, meat is understood. The tomahaAvk, hatchet, or axe, is demoted by 
chopping the left hand with the right ; the sword by the motion of 
drawing it : the boAV by the movement of bending it, and a spear or lance 
an imitation of darting it. For the gun the dexter thumb or fingers 
flashed or scattered, i.e. throAvn outwards and upwards, to denote fire, 
sjime movement made lower down expresses a pistol. The arroAV is 
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oxprosscd by knocldng it upon an imaginary bow, and by snapping witi 
the iri(l(ix and modi us. The shield is shown by pointing with tlie iiid.'j 
over the left shoulder where it is slung ready to be brought over lb, 
bn^ast when l equired. 

The paiitoinimc!, as may be seen, is capable of expressing delaib, 
narnitiv('s. For iustano(‘, sup])<)siug an Indian would tell the followijn 
1^1(. ; — ‘‘Ivarly this morning J mounted my horse, rode off at a galluT' 
traversed a ravim^, then ove r a inoimtain to a plain whore there wa^ 
water, siglited bisons, ibllowcd them, killed three of them, skima-, 
llumi, ])a<‘ked the llesh ui)on my pony, remounted, and returned home, ’- 
he would symkolizt', it. thus : 

Touches nose— I.” 

Opens out th(' palms of his hand — this morning.’’ 

I'oiiits to east — ‘ 0 \'n-ly.” 

Flaees two dexter forelingers astraddle over sinister index — “ mounUt 
my hors(^” 

Moves both hands upwards and rocking-horse fashion towards the let 

— “galloped.” 

Passes th(' doxtc'r hand right through thumb and forefinger of t]i< 
sinister, which aix^ widc'ly (‘xteiided — “traversed a ravine.” 

(doses the linger-tips high over the head and waves both palms ontwanl 

— “ over a mountain to a plain.” 

Seoo]>s up with tlio hand imagiuaiy w^ater into the mouth, and wav( 
the hand from the faee to denote no — “where tljcro was no water.” 

Touches eye — “ sighted.” 

liaises tlie forelingers crooked inwards on both sides of the liead- 
“ bison.” 

JSmitos the sinister palm doAvnwards with the dexter first — “killed.’’ 

t^hows three fingers — “ three of them.” 

Scrapes tlie left i)alm with the edge of the right hand — “ skinned them. 

I’laces the dexter on the sinister palm and then the dexter palm on tk' 
einister dorsum — “ packed the flesh upon my pony.” 

Straddles the two forefingers on the index of the left — “ remounted.” 

Filially, beckons towiurds self — “returned home.” 

While on the subji’ct of savage modes of correspondence, it may not h' 
out of place to quote an amusing incident furnished by the Westen 
Afiican traveller Hutchinson, There was, it seems, a newspaper csta 
blished in the region in question for the benefit of the civilized inhabifimts 
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an old native lady having a grievance, ‘‘writes to the editor.’^ Lot 
iij, givelicr epistle, and aftcrwai’ds Mr. llutcliiiison’s explanation of it : 

“ To Baddy Xah, Tumpin Office. 

*• Ha Daddy,— Do yah nah hog you toll ilom people for mo make dom Sally own 
T i- .m know — Do y;ih. Berruh well. Ah lih nah radomba Road— one buoy lil) dah 
, , > .^ido lakah dom two docta lih ovi-rsido you Tampin ollioo. Rorrah well. Dali l)uoy 
,,.,(1 big too linn'll — lie say iiali IMilitie Ban —ho got one long long ling -so so brass 
V ,!ui ting lib da dah go Hip Hap di m oall am key. Ib iry well. Had dah buoy kin blow 
— all na niavnin, oh na sun tilin', oh na ovonin, oh nah middle night oh - all same - 
; 1 make piisMii sloop. Not ebry bit dat mori! lib dah Due Honey buoy lib overside nah 
like blow bugle. AVhen d( m two woh w'oh bnoy blow di’iii ting di‘ nizo too mneh to 
:■ u.'h. Will'll white man blow dat ting and ])n>du sleep he kin tap wall make dem bnoy 
, lil do so. Dom buoy kin blow ibry day, eben Sunday dem kin blow. When ah yerry 
itiii blow Sunday ah wI.nIi dah hngle kin blow dem head bone iimidi'. Do nah beg you 
•, ih till all dom iieoplc bout dah ting, wall dem to buoy dah blow. Tell am Amstrang 
lliboh hub feber bad. Tell am 'I'itty earn .sh i p nah night. Dah iiize go kill mo two 
ikken oh. I’hibba done— Cloud by, Daddy. 

“(’rasiihy Janu.” 

“ For tlic information of lliosc not acciistorncd to the Anglo-Afrioan stylo 
i' writing or s])caking, 1 (loom a commentary necc.ssary in ordiu’ to make 
liiis epistle iiiU'lligibh*. 'Jdie wliolc gist of Craslu.')' Jane’s complaint is 
:igiinst two black hoya who are torturing her morning, noon, and niglit — 
Sunday as well as every day in the wetdv — by blowing into some ‘long, 
I'liig brass ting,’ as well as a bugle. Tliough tliere iniglit jtpptuir to some 
unb(dievcrs a doubt as to the possibility of the lioys furnishing wind for 
-ueli a lengtlK’ned performance, still the coiiipluiiit is not more extravagant 
than llio.se made by many scribbling grievtiuoe-jnongers timongst ourselves 
•ibout the organ nuisance. 

“The appidlative Daddy is used by tlic Africans as expressive of their 
aspect as well as confidence. ‘To Daddy in Die stamping {alia.'i printing) 
'Hlico,’ which is the literal rendering of the foregoing address, (ion tains a 
uiuch more respectful appeal than ‘To th(^ Editor’ would convey, and 
the words ‘Bcrrah well’ at the end of the first sentence arc ludicrously 
expressive of the writer’s having opened Die subject of complaint to her 
‘^wn satisfaction and of being prepared to go on with what follows without 
^y dread of failure. 

“The epithet ‘woh-AVoh’ applied to the censured boys means to entitle 
diem very bad ; and I understand this term, which is general over the 
' is derived from the belief that those persons to whom it is applied 
a capacity to bring double woe on all who have dealings with them. 
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‘AiRstrang Boboh,’ who has the fever bad, is Eobcrt Armstrong, Mi.* 
Btipcndiary magistrate of Sierra Leone, and the inversion of his ilain* in 
this manner is as cxi^rcssive of negro classicality as was the title of Jupit. r 
Tonans to the dwellers on Mount Olympus.” 

It is probable that to his passion for “picture making” Mr. Catlin 
indebted for his great success among N’orth- American children of Ut,. 
wilderness. A glance through the two big volumes published hj Ihnt 
gentleman shows at once that he could have little time either for eating, 
drinking, or sl(;ey)ing ; his pencil was all in all to him. ISTo one would 
suppose it by the specimens Mr. Catlin has presented to the public, but 
we have his word for it, that some of the liknesses he painted of the cbit lN 
were marvels of perfection — so much so, indeed, that he was almost toma- 
hawked as a wdteh in consequence. lie says : 

“I had trouble brewing from another source; one of the 
commenced howling Jind haranguing around my domicile amongst tin* 
throng that was outside, x>i’o<^hiiming that all who w^ere inside au<l 
being xmintod wore fools and would soon die, and very naturally atFi'ctiiiii 
thereby iny popularity. T, however, sent for him, and called him in thi' 
iK'xt morning wlien I was alone, liaving only the intcrx^rctcr witli nu', 
telling him that I had had my eye upon him for several days and li;i<l 
heen so well pleased with his looks that 1 had taken great pains to find 
out liis history, which had been explained by all as one of a most extra- 
ordinary kind, and his character and standing in his tribe as worthy of mv 
particidar notice ; and that I had several days since resolved, that as soon 
as I liad practised my hand long enough u2>on the others to get the still- 
ness out of it (after i^uddling my canoe so far as I had) and make it to 
work easily and succesfully, I would begin on his jiortrait, W’hich I 
then pn'pared to commence on that day, and that I felt as if I could d<‘ 
him justice. lie shook me by the hand, giving me the Doctor’s grip, anti 
beckoned me to sit down, wdiieli I did, and wc smoked a pipe togetlur 
After this was over ho told me that lie had no inimical feelings toward- 
me, although ho had been telling tlic chiefs that they were all fools ami 
all would die who had their x^ortraits painted ; that although he had 
the old women and children all crying, and even made some of the youn;; 
warriors tremble, yet he had no unfriendly feelings towards me, noi- an> 
fear or dread of 1115" art. ‘ I know you are a good man (said he), I 
you will do no liarm to any one ; your medicine is great, and you are a 
great medio ine-maii. I would like to see myself very well, and so Woul i 
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,11 of tlic chiefs ; hut they have till been many days in this medicinc-housc, 
aiitl thgy all know me well, and they have not asked me to come in and 
1,0 made idive with paints. My friend, I am glad that my people have 
told you who I am ; my heart is glad ; I will go to my wigwam and cat, 
and in a little while I will come and you may go to work.’ Another pipe 
was lit and smoked, and he got up and went off. I prepared my canvass 
and palette, and whistled away the time until twelve o’clock, before he 
made his appearance, having employed the whole forepart of the day at 
his toilette, arranging his dress and ornamenting his body for his 
|)ictiirc. 

^‘At that hour then, bedaubed and streaked with paints of various 
polours, with bcar’s-grease and charcoal, with medicine-pipes in his hands, 
liiid foxes’ tails attached to liis heels, entered Mali-to-he-bah (the old bear) 
with a train of his profession, who seated themselves around him, and also 
a number of boys whom it was requested should remain with him, and whom 
I supposed it possible might have been his pupils whom he was instructing 
ill the mysteries of his art. Ho took his position in the middle of the 
room, waving his evil calumets in each hand and singing the medicine 
song which he sings over his dying patient, looking me full in the face 
until I comjileted his picture at full length. His vanity has been com- 
[htcly gratified in the operation ; he lies for hours togi.‘ther day after day 
in my room in front of his picture gazing iiitcnily upon it, liglits my pipt^ 
I'or me while I am painting, shakes hands with me a dozen times each 
<lay, and talks of me and enlarges upon my medicine virtues and my 
talents wherever he goes, so that this new difficulty is now removed, and 
instead of preaching against me he is one of my strongest and most 
( ntliusiastic friends and aids in the country. 

‘^Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonislied these people than 
the operations of my brush. The art of portrait painting was a subject 
entirely new to them and of course unthought of, and ray appearance here 
has commenced a new era in the arcana of medicine or mysteiy. Soon 
after arriving here I commenced and finished the portraits of the two 
piiricipal chiefs. This was done without having awakened the curiosity 
of the villagers, as they had heard nothing of what was going on, and oven 
the chiefs themselves seemed to he ignorant of my designs until the pic- 
tures were completed. Ho one else was admitted into my lodge during 
the operation, and when finished it was exceedingly amusing to see them 
tuutually recognizing each other’s likeness and assuring each o .ter cf tho 
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striking resemblance which they bore to the originals. Both of the.v 
pressed their hand over their mouths awhile in dead silence (a cup/ ,rii 
amongst most tribes when anything surprises them very much) ; looMnj;; 
attentively upon the portraits and myself and upon the palette and colours 
with which these unaccountable effects had been produced. 

“ Then they walked up to me in the most gentle manner, taking mo in 
turn by the hand with a firm grip, and, with head and eyes inclined down- 
wards, in a tone of a little above a whisper, pronounced the words tc ho- 
pc-nee Wanh-ee^ and walked off. 

“ Readers, at that moment I was christened with a new and a groat 
name, one by which I am now familiarly hailed and talked of in this 
village, and no doubt will be as long as traditions last in this strungo 
community. 

‘‘That moment conferred an honour on me which you, as yet, do not 
understand. I took the degree (not of Doctor of Law, nor Bacliolor of 
Arts) of Master of Arts — of mysteries, of magic, and of hocus pociis. 1 
was recognized in that short sentence as a great medicine white man, aiul 
since that time have been regularly installed mediemOy or mystery, — which 
is the most honourable degn^c that could bo conferred upon me here, aiul 
I now hold a place amongst the most eminent and envied personages, tlu* 
doctors and conjurati of this titled community. 

‘.‘ Te-ho-pe-nee 'VVash-ee — pronounced ‘ tup’pcnn3»^’ — is the name 1 now 
go by, and it will prove to me no doubt of more value than gold, for T have 
bc(;n called upon and feasted by the doctors, who are all mystery-men, 
and it has been an easy and successful passport already to many strange 
and mysterious places, and has put me in possession of a vast deal of 
curious and interesting information which I am sure I never should have 
otherwise learned. I am daily growing in the estimation of the medicim - 
men and the chiefs, and by assuming all the gravity and circumspection 
due from so high a dignity (and even considerably more), and endeavouring 
to perform now and tlum some art or trick that is unfathomable, I am in 
hopes of supporting my standing until tho great annual ceremony coin- 
mcucee, on which occasion I may possibly bo allowed a seat in the medicine 
lodge by the doctors, who are the sole conductors of this great source anJ 
fountain of all priestcraft and conjuration in this country. After I had 
finished the portraits of the two chiefs and they had returned to thoii 
wigwams and deliberately seated themselves by their respective firesides 
and silently smoked a pipe or two (according to an universal custom), they 
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gradually began to tell what had tahen place ; and at length crowds of 
gaping listeners, with mouths wide open, thronged their lodges, and a throng 
of women and girls were about my house, and through every crack and 
orcvico I could sec their glistening eyes which were piercing my hut in a 
hundred places, from a natural and restless propensity — a curiosity to see 
what was going on within. An hour or more passed in this way and the soft 
and silken throng continually increased until some hundreds of them wore 
clung and piled about my wigwam like a swarm of bees hanging on the 
front and sides of their hive. During this time not a man made his 
appearance about the premises ; after awhile, however, they could bo scon 
folded in their robes gradually sidling up towards the lodge witli a silly 
look upon their faces, which confessed at once that curiosity was leading 
them reluctantly where their pride checdvcd and forbade them to go. The 
rush soon after became general, and the chiefs and mcdiciiic-meu took pos- 
session of my room, placing soldiers (braves, with spears in their hands) at 
the door, admitting no one hut such as were allowed by the chiefs to como in. 
The likenesses were instantly recognized, and many of the gaping multi- 
tude commenced yelping ; some wore stamping olf in tho jarring dance, 
others were singing, and others again were crying ; hundreds covered 
their mouth with their hands and were mute ; others, indignant, drove 
their spears frightfully into the ground, and some threw a reddened arrow 
at the sun and went liomo to their wigwams. 

“The pictures seen, the next curiosity was to see the man who made 
them, and I was called forth. Headers, if you have any imagination, save 
me the trouble of painting this scene. I stepped forth and was instantly 
hemmed in in the throng. Women were gazing, and warriors and braves 
were offering me their hands, whilst little boys and girls by dozens were 
struggling through the crowd to touch mo with the ends of their lingers, 
and while I was engaged from the waist upwards in fending off tho throng 
and shaking hands ray legs were assailed (not unlike tho nibbling of little 
fish when I have been standing in deep water) by children who were 
creeping between the legs of the bystanders for tho curiosity or honour of 
touching me with the end of their finger. The eager curiosity and expression 
of astonishment with which they gazed upon me plainly showed that they 
looked upon me as some strange and unaccountable being. They pro- 
nounced me the greatest medicine-man in tho world, for they said I had 
naado a living being: they said they could see their chief alive in two 
places — those that I had made were a little alive ; they could see their 
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eyes mov^, could see them smile and laugh ; they could certainly speak it 
they should try, and they must therefore have some life in them. 

*‘The sfpiaws generally agreed that they had discovered life enough in 
them to render my medicine too great for the Mandans, sapng that such 
an ope ration could net be performed without taking away from the originul 
something of his existence, which I put in the picture, and they could sci 
it move, see it stir. 

‘^This curtailing of the natural existence for the purpose of instilliiu? 
life into the secondary one they decided to be an useless and destructive 
operation, and one whicli was calculated to do great mischief in their 
happy community, and they commenced a mournful and doleful chant 
against me, crying and weeping bitterly through the village, proclainiiiif^ 
me a most dangerous man, one who could make living persons by looking 
at them, and at the same time could, as a matter of course, destroy lif - in 
the same way, if 1 chose ; that my medicine was dangerous to their lives 
and that 1 must leave the village immediately ; that bad luck would linp- 
pon to those whom I painted, and that when they died they would never 
sleep quiet in their graves. 

In tliis.way the womoji and some old quack mcdicinc-mcn togetlu r 
had succeeded in raising an opposition against me, and the reasons they 
assigned were so plausible and so exactly suited for their superstitious 
feelings, that tlu^y completely succeeded in exciting fears and a general 
panic in the minds of a number of chiefs who had agreed to sit for their 
portraits, and my operations were of course for several days completely at 
a stand. A grtive council was held on the subject from day to day, and 
there seemed great difficailty in deciding what was to be dono with me 
and the dangerous art which I was practising and which had far exceeded 
their original expectations. 1 finally got admitted to their sacred conclave 
and assured them that I was but a man like themselves, that my art had 
no medici}7e or mystery about it, but could be learned by any of them, if 
they woidd practice it as long as I had ; that my intentions towards them 
were of the most friendly kind, and that in tlic country where 1 lived 
brave men never allowed their squaws to frighten them with their foolish 
whims and stories. They all immediately arose, shook me by the hand, 
and dressed themselves for their pictures. After this there was no furtlar 
difiiculty about sitting, all were ready to be painted ; the squaws wei 
silent, and my painting-room was a continual resort for the chiefs and 
braves and medicine -men, where they waited with impatience for the 
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completion or each one's picture, that they could decide as to the likeness 
as it ciinic from under the brush, that they could hiugli and yell and sing a 
new song, and smoke a fresh pipe to the health and suc'cess of him who 
had just been safely delivered from the hands and the mystic operation of 
tlu' white medicine?'' 

The Mandans celebrate the anniversary of the feast of the deluge with 
peat x>omp. During the first four days of this religious ceremony they 
p( rfbrm the buffalo dances four times the first day, eight tlu* sia-ond, 
twelve tlie tliird, and sixtc'on llu‘ fourth day, around the great canoe plaei'd 
in the centre of the village. This canoe ivim'sents the ark Avhich sat’ed 
tin' liumaa race from the flood, and the total number of the dances ex- 
( ciitc'd is forty, in commemoration of tlu' forty nights during which the 
rain did not cease to fall upon the earth. The dancers chosen for this 
(iccasion are eight in numbc'r and divided into lour pairs corri'sponding to 
the four cardinal points. They are naked and x>aint('(l various colours ; 
round their ankles they Avear tufts of bulFalo hair; a skin of the same 
iiiiirnal with the head and horns is throAvn over their slioulders ; the iu'ad 
H vves as a mask to the dancers. Tn one of their hands tluy hold a raekid, 
ill the other a lance, or rather a long inotfeiisive stick. On their shouhhu's 
i^ bound a bundle of branches. In dancing tlu'y stoo]) down towards the 
P’ound and imitate the movements and th(‘ bellowing of huffahx's. 

Alternating with these jiairs is a single dancer, also naki'd and painted, 
and wearing no other garments than a hiaiutlful girdle and a head-dress of 
eagles’ feathers mingh'd Avith tlu' fur of tlu* ermine. Th(‘se four dancers 
also carry each a racket and a stick in their hands; in dancing they turn 
their backs to the great canoc. Two of them are painted black with 
U'hito spots all ovar their bodies to represent the sky and stars. The two 
others are painted red to represent the day, Avith wliite marks to signify 
the spirits chased aAvay by the first rays of tlio sun. \onc Imt tlu'se 
twelve individuals dance in tliis c(*rmnony of solemnity. During the dance 
the master of the ceremonies stands by the gi'cat canoe and smokes in 
liciioiir of each of the cardinal points. Pour old nien also apinoach the 
^wejit canoe, and during the Avhole dance, Avhich continues a (piarter of an 
hour, the actors sing and make all the noise possible with their instru- 
ments, hnt always preserving the measure. 

besides the dancers and musicians there are other actors Avho rcj)r(,‘sent 
kvrnbolical characters and have a 2>eculiar dress during this festival. Near 
the great canoe are tAVO men dressed like bears who growl eoiitinually and 
II. 18 
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try to interrupt the actors. In order to appease them women continually 
bring tliem plates of food, which two other Indians disguised a8.eaglt*fi 
often seize and carry off into the prairie. The bears are then chased by 
troops of cliildrcn, naked and i)ainted like fawns and representing ante- 
lopes, whicli eagerly devour the food that is served. This is an allegorj^, 
signifying that in tlie end Providence always causes the innocent to 
triumph over the wicktid. 

All at once on the fourth day the women begin to weep and lament, the 
children cry out, the dogs bark, the men are overwhelmed with profound 
dcjspair. Tliis is the cause : A naked man luiintcd of a brilliant black 
like the plumage of a raven and marked with white lines, having a bear’s 
tusk pauited at each side of his mouth, and holding a long wand in his 
hand, appe^ars on the prairie running in a zigzag direction, but still ad- 
vancing rfipidly towards the village and uttering tlie most terrific erics. 
Arriving at the place where the dance is performing he strikes right and 
Icd't at men, women, and children, and dogs, who fly in all directions to 
avoid the blows of this singular being, who is a symbol of the evil spirit. 

The master of the cei-emoni('S on perceiving tlie disorder quits his po.^t 
near the great canoe aiul goes toward the enemy with his medicino-pipc, 
and the evil spirit, eharmed by the magic calumid, becomes as gentle as a 
child and as asliamed as a fox caught stealing a fowl. At tliis suddeu 
e.baiige tlie terror of the crowd changes to laughtef, and the women coilsc 
to tremble at the evil spirit and take to pelting him with mud j he is over- 
taken and deprived of his wand and is glad to take to his heels and escape 
from the village as (pii(*kly as he can. 

It is to be hoped that the IN^orth- American Indian when conimunicatiuji 
with Kitehi-Manitou does not forget to pray to be cured of liis intolerable 
vice of covetousness. He can let nothing odd or valuable pass him without 
yearning for it, or so says every traveller whose lot it has been to sojourn 
among Ibnl men. So says ^Ir. Murray, and quotes a rather ludicrous ease 
ill siqiport of the assertion : 

While 1 was sitting near my packs of goods, like an Israelite in Mon- 
mouth Street, an elderly chief aiijii’oached and signified his wish to trade. 
Our sipiaws placed some meat before him, after which I gave him the 
[)ipe, and in the meantime had desired my servant to search my saddle 
bags, and to add to the heap of saleable articles everything of every kind 
Ix'Noud what was absolutely necessary for my covering on my return. A 
spai’e shirt, a handkerchief, and a waistcoat were thus drafted, and among 
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utlier things was a kind of elastic flannel waistcoat made for wearing next 
to the ^kin and to be drawn over the head as it was without buttons or 
any opening in front. It was too small for me and altogether so tight and 
uncomfortable, although elastic, that I determined to ])art with it. 

‘‘ To this last article my new customer took a great fancy and he made 
uic describe to him the method of putting it on and tlie warmtii and eom- 
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‘ort of it when on. Be it remembered that he was a very large corpulent 
‘nun, probably weighing sixteen stone. 1 knew him to be very good- 
^latured, as I had hunted once with his son and on returning to the lodge 
the father had ft-asted me, chatted by signs, and taught me some of the 
I’lost extraordinary Indian methods of communication. Jfe said he sliould 
h^ke to try on the jacket, and as he threw the buifalo robe off his huge 
''huulder^ I could scarcely keep my gi’avity when I compared their duuen- 
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sions with the f 2 ;rirm(int into which we w'cre about to attempt their intro- 
duction. At last by dint of great industry and care, we conti-ivod to t 
him into it. Jn the body it was a foot too short, and fitted him so olosc 
that every thread was stretched to the uttermost ; the slcovos rc^aelud u 
very little way above his elbow. However, he looked upon liis arms and 
person with great complacency and elicited many smiles from the S(Jua^v^ 
at tlie drollery of his attire; but as the weather was very hot he sown 
began to find himself too warm and confined, and he wished to take it all’ 
again. He moved his arms, he pulled his sleeves, he twisted and tunied 
himscilf in eveay direction, but in vain. Tlie old man exerted himself till 
the drops of perspiration fell from his forehead, but had I not been tlu'rc 
he must either have mntki some person cut it up or have sat in it till this 
minute. 

For some time I enjoyed this scene with malicious and demure gravity, 
and tlicn 1 showed him that he must try and pull it off over his head. A 
lad who stood by then drew it till it enveloped his nose, eyes, mouth, and 
ears ; his arms were rjiisod above his head, and for some minutes lie 
remained in that melancholy plight, blinded, eholaxl, and smothered, with 
his hands rendered ustdess for tlu^ time. ]£() rolled about, sneezing, sj)a1- 
tering, and struggling, until all around him were convulsed with laiigliter 
and our s(|iiaws shrieked in llieir nngovernahlo mirth in a inaiinei' that I 
liad iKwer before witiu'ssed. At leiigtli L slit a ])ieee of the edge and 
released the old fellow from his straight- waistcoat continement ; he turiu-d 
it round often in his liaiids and made a kind of comie-gravo address to it, 
of which I could only gather a lew words : I believe the import of them 
was that it would be ‘a good creature’ in the icc-nionth of the village. 1 
was so ])lease(l Avitli his good humour that I gave it to him to Avarm hi- 
sipiaw in the ‘iee-mouth.’ ” 

As this will ])robal)ly be the last occasion of discussing in this voluim' 
the physical and moral eharaeteiistics of the North American Indian, 
may not be out of place here to give a brief descriptive sketch of the 
chief tribes with mu account of their strength and power in bygone tiiius 
aud their pixstmt condition. The names of Arurray, J)omiueeh, CatHm 
etc., at ford sulheient guarantee of the accuracy of the information lure 
supidied. 

The Ojibbt'vay nation oeeiipies a large amount of territory, partly 
within the United States, and partly within llrilish America. TIuy 
me the largest community of savages in North America : the entire 
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population, in 1842, amounted to thirty thousand. That part of the 
tri])e occupying territory within the United Stales iiihahit all the northern 
part of ^Michigan, the whole northern portion of Winconsin Territory, 
-ll the south shore of Lake Superior, for eight hundred miles, the upper 
pari of the ^lississippi, and Sandy, Leech, and lied Lakes. Those of the 
nation living within the British dominions occupy all AVestern danada, 
tin' north of Lake Huron, the north of Lake Superior, the north of Lake 
AVinniheg, and the north of llt'd Biver Lake, abt)ut one hundred miles. 
The whole extent of tcrritoiy occupied hy this single nation, extends one 
thousand nine hundred miles east and west, and from two to three 
liundrcd miles north and south. TIu‘re are ahout live thousand in British 
America, and twenty-live thousand in the United Slates. Of tlnur ])ast 
history nothing is known, excu'pt what may he gathered iVom tlieir tra- 
ditions. All the chiefs and eldcT men of the tribcj agi’ee that tliey 
Ki’iginally migrated from tlui west. A great numlx'r of th(‘ir traditions 
:uc doubtless unworthy of credence, Imt a f(‘-w that relate to the foun- 
dation of the world, the subsequent disobedience of tlu' p(‘o])l(‘, — which, 
the ()jibl)eways say, was brought about by clim])ing of a vine that con- 
iiictt'd the world of si)irits with the liunian rac(', which was strictly 
loibiddon the mortals bi'low, and how they w(‘re ])unished by the intro- 
duction of (liseu'^e and death, which before they knew not; — all this and 
much more of the sumo nature, is a subject of more than ordinary intcTest 
to the contemplative mind. 

Tlnur lirst intercourse with Europeans was in 1009, when they, as well 
us many of the other tribes belonging to tin; Algonquin stock, mot C’hamp- 
luiii, the adventurous Ertuich trader. They were describ(‘d by him as the 
most polished in manners of the northern tribes ; l)ut depeinh'd for suh- 
dst('ncc entirely on the chase, disdaining altogether the more (‘lleuninab; 

' ( cupation of the cultivation of the soil. IT’om that time they eagerly 
ought and very soon obtained the frhuidshij) of the French. Tin; more 
■0 that their ancient and inveterate foes, the iroepuois, W(;re extremely 
j' alous of the intrusive white men. AVith the help of the French they 
.-■'uned many bloody and decisive battles over the Iroquois, and con- 
siderably extended their territories. The history of the nation from this 
'laic is not very interesting. From the ravages of war and disease the 
dbe, as may be perceived from a comparison with many others, has 
-sca])cd with more than ordinary success ; partly owing to the simplicity 
general intelligence of the tribe in guarding against these evils. 
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Their rclif^ion is very simple, the fundamental points of which ar.* 
nearly th(i saiiKi as all the North American Indians. They believe in oin- 
Ruler or Groat Spirit — Hc-sha-mon-e-doo, ‘‘Benevolent Spirit,” or “ Jl< . 
(;he-mon-(,*(loo, “Groat Spirit.” This spirit is over the universe at tlj( 
same time, but under different name.s, as the “God of man,” the “ God oi 
lish,” and many oUkts. It is supposed by many travellers that sun- 
worship was a part of their inytholof^y, from tlie extreme respect wliif Ij 
tb<;y wore o])soi’vod* to pay to that luminary. But we find the reason oi 
this sui>poscd boTua^iije is, that the Indian regards the sun as the wigwam 
of tlie (it rent Spirit, and is naturally an object of great veneration. Ii, 
this i)arti(.*ular, ])i‘rha])s, they are not greater idolaters than eivilizt'd 
peoj)lo, who liave evoiy advantage that art and nature can bestow. Tlu- 
Indian, because the sun doesn’t shine to«day, won’t transfer his adoration 
to the moon to-morrow ; and in this respect at least is superior to many a 
wis(^ and educated “pale face.” 

Jn addition to the good spirit they have a bad spirit, whom, however, 
they beli(;v(‘ to be inferior to the good spirit, lie is supposed to have tht' 
])ower of iullieling all manner of evils, and, moreover, to take a deliglit in 
doing so. This s])irit was sent to tlumi as a punishment for their original 
disob(‘dieue(‘s. They luive, besides theses, spirits innumerable. In tlum 
idea every little flower of the field, every beast of tlie land, and every lish 
in the water, ])oss('sses one. 

Paw NICKS. — This tribe, wliitdi is scattered between Kansas and Nebra^ka, 
was at one time very numerous and powerful, but at the present tiiu' 
numbers no more than about ten thousand. They have an cstablislud 
ropiitution for dan'ng, eiiiming, and dishonesty. In the year 18d2 small- 
pox inadt^ its appearance among tlie Pawnees, and in the course of a h ’A 
months destroyed fully half their numbers. They shave the head, all but 
the scalp lock. They cultivate a little Indian corn, but are passionatel} 
fond of Iniiiting and adventure. The use of the Indian corn is confined to 
the women and old men. The warriors feed on the game they kill on tlo 
great prairies, or on animals they steal from those who cross their teni 
lory. The Pawiu'es are divided into four bands, with each a cliii t 
Above the.se four chiefs is a single one, whom the whole nation obey. 
This tnbe has four villages, situated near the Nebraska. It is allied witli 
the neighbouring tribe of the Omahas and Ottoes. It was till recently 
the custom of tliese people to torture their piisoners, but it is now discou 
tinued, owing to the fact of a squaw of the hostile tribe being snatclicd 
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from the stake by a white man. The circumstance was regarded as a 
direct. interposition of the Great Spirit, and as an expression of his will 
that torture should be discontinued. They do not appear to possess any 
liistorical traditions, but on certain other subjects preserve some curious 
legends. The sign” of the Pawnees is the two fore-fingers held at the 
sides of the head in imitation of a wolf’s ears. 

Tirn Dklawaues. — This ancient people, once the most renowned and 
powerful among American Indians, lias of late years so dwindled that 
were the entire nation to bo gathered, it would scarcely count one thou- 
sand souls. They are now settled in the valley of the (^anadian river, and 
their pursuits are almost strictly agricultural. Actaudiiig to their tradi- 
ditions, several centuries ago they inhahitt'd the westcun part of the 
American continent, but alterwards emigrated in a body to the hanks of 
the Mississippi, where they met the Iroquois, who, like Ihemsidves, had 
abandoned the far west and settled near the same river. In a sliort tinu^, 
however, the new conu'rs and the prcjvious holders of the land, the Alle- 
gavis, ceased to be on friendly terms, and the combined 'Dedawares and 
Iroquois declared war against them to scdtlo the question. The combined 
forces were victorious, and divided the land of the Allogavis Ixdween 
them. After living peaceably for two hundred yi'ars, another migration 
was resolved upon, and, according to some accounts, the whole of both 
nations, and according to others, hut part of them, settled on the sliores of 
the four great rivers, tlio Delaware, the JCudson, the Susquehanna, and 
the Potomac. Up to this time the Delawares remained, as they had ever 
been, superior to the li-oquois, and hy-and-hy the latter grew jealous oi' 
their powerful neighbours, and by Avay of thinning their numbers sought 
to breed a deadly feud between the D(dawares and certain otlier near- 
living tribes, amongst which wore the warlike (Jherokccs. This was an 
easy matter. The arms of every tribe are more or less peculiar and may 
ho safely sworn to by any other. Stealing a ilX^laware axe, an Iroquois 
lay wait for a Gherokee, and having brained him with the W(?apon laid it 
by the side of the scalpless body. The bait took,- and speedily the Dela- 
wares and the Cherokecs were plunged into deadly strife. 

The Iroquois, however, were not destined to escape scot free for their 
diabolical trick. The Delawares discovered it, and swore in council to 
exterminate their malicious neighbours. But the latter were much too 
wise to attempt a single-handed struggle with their justly incensed foes, 
60 soliciting the attention of the other tribes they set out their grievances 
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in so artful a manner that the others resolved to help them, and there 
was straightway formed against the unoffending Delawares a confederation 
called the Six Nations. *‘This,” says the Ahhe Dominech, “was about 
th (3 <md of the rift<5enth and beginning of the sixteenth century, and from 
this period dates the commencement of the most bloody battles the New 
World has witnessed. The Dchnvarcs were generally victorious. It was 



An Iroquois Warrior. 


during this war that the French landed in Canada, and the Iroquois not 
wishing them to settle in the country took arms against them ; but finding 
themstivos tlms plaeed between two lircs, and despairing of subduing the 
Delawiiros by forct? of arms, they had recourse to a stratagem in order to 
make peace with the latter, and induce them to join the war against the 
Frtau'h. Their plan was to destroy the Delawares’ fame for military 
bravery, and to make them (to use an Indian expression) into old women. 
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To make the plan of the Iroquois understood, we must mention that most 
the wars between these tribes art^ brought to an <uid only by the inter- 
u'lition of the women. They adjure the warriors by all they hold dear to 
takt' pity on their poor wives and on the (‘hildren who weep for their 
fliers, to lay aside their arms and to smoko the calumet of peace with 
tla Ir enemies. These discourses rarely fail in tlu*ir effect and the women 
themselves in an advantageous position as peaccvmakers. The 
li-o(jUois persuaded the Delawares that it would be no disgrace to bi'come 
“^vomcn,” but that on the contrary, it would be an honour to a nation so 
]iov/erfnl, and which could not be susj^ected of deliciency in courage or 
>t length, to be the means of bringing about a general peace and of j)re- 
vi iving the Indian race from fm ther extermination. These re])resentations 
(It'termined the Delawares to become “wonu'n” by asking for peace. So 
they came to be contemptuously known by other tribes as “ frocpiois 
S(|iiaws,” and losing heart, from that lime gi*ew mon' tew. 

SuAWXKKS. — The ancient “hunting grounds’^ of this important tribe 
wei’(‘ Ih'imsylvania and ^sow Jersey ; but th(‘y are now found in the Valley 
"f tlie Canadian. “Some authors are of opinion,’^ says the author of “ ^ITu; 
IK'serts of ?sh)rth America,” “that tlu'se Indians come from Eastc'i’ii Dlorida, 
i ( rausc there is in that country a river called Hu-wa-nee, whema' thi' woi’d 
^^liawaiias, which is also used to d(‘sigu the Shawnecs, might b(‘ derived. 
It is certain, however, that they wen^ known on the coast of the Atlantic, 
mar Delaware and (Tiesapi'ak, subseipient to the histiJiical era : that is to 
ay, after the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in the land. The Shawnei'S, as 
11 as the Aborigines of whom they formed part, held a tradition of their 
tninsatlantici origin. It is but a few years ago that they ceased to offer 
-nimal sacrifices to render thanks to the Great Spirit for tlu'ir h{q)j)y 
arrival in America. The Shawnecs and their neighljours the D(dawares 
•vere alternately friends and enemies. They frequently made; war on each 
'tlu r, and retreated to the west in conse([uencc of the invasion of the 
whites. The present Shawnecs are as much civilized as the Chactas; 
they are perhaps less rudely attired; with the ex(;eption of rings, ear- 
dngs, and brooches of their own manufacturing, they care little for the 
o rnaments by which other Indians set so much store. Their features are 
peculiar ; their nose has a Grecian cut not devoid of beauty ; tlu'ir hair is 
diort to the neck and parted in the front ; the men wear moustacdufS ; tin? 
^'oinon are rather good looking, and notwithstanding the dark colour of 
Iheir comj)lcxion their cheeks show signs of robust health. Some of the 
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most renowned of American chiefs arc found among the Shawnccs. TIk 
present actual population is 1,500.” 

And noAv, having so long endured the trying climate of Korth America, 
let us turn to a warmer country — to one of the warmest and qiiaint('st — 
to Abyssinia. N(jt the least quaint of its features is the fact that tlu r, 
are mont eliurehes there than in any other country ; and, though it is v( t v 
mountainous, and eonseqiu'ntly tlie view much obstructed, it is ven 
Bcddoin you S(‘(^ less than live or six ; and, if you are on a commanding; 
ground, hv(i tinuis tliat number. Every Abyssinian that dies thinks Ik 
has atoned lor all his wickedness, if he leaves a fund to build a chiin li, 
or lias built oik; in his lifetime. The king builds many. Wherever 
a victory is gained, there a church is erected in the very field — and tliiit 
hefon; the bodievs of the slain arc buried. Eormerly this was only tin 
case wlum tlie enemy was Pagan or Infidel ; now the same is observaM. 
wlieii tb(i victoric's arc over Christians. The situation of a church is 
always chosen near l unning water, for the convenience of their purilii a- 
tions and ablutions, in wliich they strictly observe the Levitical law. 
They are always ])la('(Ml on the top of some beautiful round hill, wliicli 
surrounded enlindy with rows of the oxycedrus, or Virgin cedar, whicli 
gi’ows here In great bcaiuty and perfection, and is called Arz. Nothini: 
adds so much to the beauty of the country as these churches, and tin 
jilan tat ions about them. In the middle of this plantation of ciidars i- 
interspersed, at jiroper distances, a number of those beautiful trees calkil 
Cufib, whi(di grow very high, and are all extremely picturesque. 

The churches are all round, wdtli thatched roofs; their summits au' 
perfect cones; the outside is surrounded by a number of wooden pillai>. 
wliich are nothing else than the trunks of the cedar-tree, and arc pkaul 
to support the edifice, about eight feet of the roof projecting beyond tli< 
wall of the church, whicli forms an agreeable walk or colonnade arouiKl 
it in hot Aveather or in rain. The inside of the church is in sovc i;>i 
divisions, according as is prescribed by tlie law of Moses. The first is a 
cii’cle somewliat Avidcr than the inner one ; here the congi’cgatiou ."it 
and pray. Within this is a scpiarc, and that square is divided by a veb 
or curtain, in which is another very small division answering to the 1 k» 1> 
of holies. This is so naiTOw, that none but the priests can go into It. 
You arc bare-footed, whenever you enter the church, and, if bare-footi <1 
you may go through every part of it, if you have any such curiosity, 
provided you are pure, that is, have not had connexion with woman h * 
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twenty-four hours before, or touched camon or dead bodies (a curious 
iisserablagc of ideas), for in that case you are not to go within the pre- 
cincts, or outer circumference, of the church, but stand and say your 
pl ayers at an awful distance among the cedars. 

H\'ery person, of botli sexes, under Jewish disqualillcations, is obliged 
to observe this distaiiee ; and this is always a ])]ace belonging to the 
( hnrch, wIku’o, except in Lent, you see the greatest part ol‘ the eongrega- 
lioii ; but this is left to your own conscience; and, if tliere was either 
ureat ineonv(av(*nee in the one situation, or great satisfaction in the other, 
(lie case ’would be (itherwisc^. 

On your first entering the cliurch, you put off your shoes: but you 
must leave a servant there with tluan, or else they will bo stoh'U, if good 
for anything, by the priests and monks, before you come out of the chunJi. 
At entering you kiss the threshold and tlie two door-posts, go in and say 
what prayer you please ; that finished 3'ou come out again, and your duty 
is over. Thii churches are full of pictures, painted on parchnu'nt, and 
imilod upon the walls a little less slovenly than you s(H‘ paltry prints in 
beggarly country ale-houses. There lias beem always a sort of painting 
known among tlu^ scribes, a daubing much interior to the Avorst of our sign- 
painters. Sonnitimes, for a particular chun’h, they g(^t a niimher of pictures 
of saints, on skins of parehment, ready finished from (,‘airo, in a style very 
little superior to tlieso performances of tlnar own. They are placed like a 
Iriezo, and hung in the upper ])art of tin* wall. St. tjleorg(^ is generally there 
with his dragon, and St. Demetrius tigliting a lion. There is no choice 
in their saints ; they arc hotli of tlie Old and JS^cw Testament, and tliose 
that might be dispensed with from both. There is St. Pontius Thlatc and 
hs Avife ; there is St. Palaam and his ass ; Samson and bis jaAvbone ; 
md so of the rest. Put the thing that surprised Air. Tlruce most Avas a 
find of square miniature upon the head-piece or mitre of tlie piiest, ad- 
ninistcring the sacrauumt at AdoAva, representing Pharaoli on a Avliite 
lorse plunging in the Eed Sea, with many guns and pistols swimming 
q)on the surface of it around him. 

N^othiiig emliossed, or in relief, ever appears in any of their churches ; 
ill this would be reckoned idolatiy, so much so that they do not Avear a 
TOSS, as has been represented, on the top of the ball of the sendick or 
'tandard, because it casts a shade ; but there is no doubt tliat pictures 
lave been used in their cliurches from the very earliest ages of Christianity. 

The primate or patriarch of the Abyssinian Church is styled Abuna. 
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The first of these prelates mentioned in history is Tecla Haimanout, who 
distinguished hiinst'lf hy the r(,‘storation of the royal family, and the.rc![m. 
laticms whieli Jie made both in church and state. A wise ordinance was 
then (macted that the Abyssinians should not have it in their power to 
raise one of their OAvn countrymen to the dignity of Abuna. As this dig. 
nitaiy of the ehundi very S(‘ldom undc'rstands tluj language of the country, 
he lias no share in the governnuait. Ilis (*hief employment is in ordination^, 
which e(;reniony is tlius performed : — A numbiT of men and children pn^- 
s(mt theraselvcjs at a distance, and tliere stand from hiimilit)’, not daring 
to approaiii liirn. lie then asks who these are, and thej" tell liim tiiat 
they wish to be deacons. On this he makes two or three signs with a 
small cross in his hand, and bloAvs with his mouth twice or thrice upon 
saying, Let them 1)(‘ di'acons.” ^Ir. Eruec once saw the wliole 
army of liegemder, wlum just returned from sliedding the blood of 10,000 
nuui, made dc*aeons by the Abuna, who stood about a quarter of a mile 
distant fnmi them. 

The Aliyssinians neither ('at nor drink with strangers, though they liavt' 
no rc'ason for Ibis ; and it is now a mere prejudice, because tlie old oi'ca- 
sion for this regulation is lost. Tlu'y hvi'ak, or ])urify, however, every 
vessel a sirang(*r of any kind shall have eatiui or drunk out of. The 
eustoin, then, is co])ied from thc^ Kgyjitians ; and they havi^ pres('rv(‘d it, 
though till* Kgyjitiau I’easoii does no longc'r liold. 

Tlie Kgyjdians made no aeeount of the mother what her state was ; if 
the father was fret', tlie child iullowi'd the condition of tln^ father. Thi" 
is strictly so in Aliyssinia. The king’s eliild by a iK'gro-slavc, bought 
with money, or taken in war, is as nc'ar in sueceoding to the crown as any 
one of twenty children that he has older tlian that one, and b(-rn of the 
noblest women of the country. 

In Abyssinia, once every year they baptize all growm people, or adults. 
Mv. llruoe here relates what ho himself saw on the spot, and what is 
nothing more than the ceh'bratioii of our Saviour’s baptism ; — ‘‘ The small 
river, running hetwei'U the town of Adowa and the church, had boeu 
dammed up for several days; the stream was scanty, so that it scarcely 
overdo wed. It Avas in places three feet deep, in some porluips four, or 
little more. Three large tents were pitched the morning before the foMst 
of the Kpipliany ; one on the north for the priests to repose in during thi^ 
intervals of the service, and, besides this, one to communicate in : on the 
south there was a third tent for the monks and priests of another chui’di 
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to rest themselves in their turn. About twelve o’clock at ni^ht tlic 
inoiik^ and priests mot together, and began their prayers and psalms at 
the water-side, one party relieving each other. At dawn of day, the 
governor, Welleta JMichacl, came thither, with some soldiers, to raise men 
for Has Michael, then on his march against Waragua Fasil, and sat down 
on a small hill by the water-side, the troops all skirmishing on foot and 
on horseback around them. 

“As soon as the sun began to appear, throe large crosses of wood wore 
carried by three fU'iests dressed in their sacia’dotal vestments, and who, 
coining to the side of the river, dip])(‘d the cross into the water, and all 
this time the firing, skirmisliing, and ]>raying, went on together. Tiu‘ 
priests witli their crosses rotiiriietl, one of their niimbi'i* bi'foro them 
carrying sonndhing less than an Knglish (fuart of water in a silver cup or 
clialico; when they were about fifty yards Ironi Welh'fa ^liehael, that 
general stood up, and the priest took as niiieh wahn* as he (a)uld hold in 
his hands, and sprinkh'd it upon his head holding the eai]) at the saun^ 
time to Mh'lleta i^licliael’s mouth to fade; after which tlui priest received 
it hack again, saying at the same time, “(l/hu’ y’barak,” which is simjily, 
“Alay (Jod bless you.” Each of the three crosses was th('U brought 
forward to AVclleta AFichael, and he kissed tln'iii. The ci'remony of 
sprinkling the water was tlnai repeat(‘d to all tln^ givat imm in the 
tent, all cleanly (lr(‘ss(Hl as in gala. Some of them, no(. eontiaited with 
aspersion, re(*eived it in the ])alms of their hands joined, and drank it 
there ; moie water was hroiiglit for tlioMi that had not jiartaken of fla* 
tirst ; and after the whek; of llu‘ governer’s (amipany was sprinklcal, the 
crosses returned to the rivi'r, their bearers singing hallclajahs, and the 
•‘'kirrnishing and firing continuing.” 

Air. Ihuce ohserved, that., a very little time aft(*r tlie governor liad lieen 
sprinkled, two horses and two mules, belonging to Kas ALir hacd and O/oro 
K.^ther, came and were washtal. Afterwards the soldim's wont in and 
hathed their horses and guns ; those Avho had wounds bathed them 
also. Heaps of platters and ]Kjts, that had hi'cn used by Alahometans oi- 
•lews, were brought thither likewise to be i)urilicd ; and thus the whoicj 
t'lided. 

The men in Egj^pt neither bought nor sold ; the same is the case in 
Abyssinia to this day. It is infamy for a man to go to maik(!t to buy any 
Filing. Ho cannot carry water or bake hjx‘a(l j but ho must wash the 
clothes belonging to both sexes j and, in this function, the' women cannot 
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help him. In Abyssinia the men carried their burdens on their bead- 
the women on their shoulders : and this difference, we are told, obt.iiiK ,i 
in Egypt. It is plain that this buying in the public market by TvoniLn 
must have ended whenever jealousy or sequestration of that sex began, 
Eor this reason it ended early in Egypt ; but, for the opposite reason, it 
subsists in Ab^’ssinia to this day. It was a sort of imijiety in Egj'pt to 
eat a calf ; and the reason was plain, they worshipped the cow. In A])\>'- 
sinia, to this day, no man eats veal, although every one very willingly 
cats beef. The Egyptian reason no longer subsists, as in the former 
but the T)r(‘judiee remains, though they have forgotten their reason. 

The A])ys.sinians eat no wild or water-fowl, not even tlie goose, wliii k 
was a great d(dicaey in Egjq^t. The reason of this is, that, upon tlu ir 
conv(‘rsion to Judaism, they were forced to relinquish their ancient niuui- 
cipal (Uistoms, as far as they W(n-e contrary to the iMosfiical law, and tin- 
animals in their country not corresponding in form, kind, or name with 
those mentioned in the Septuagint, or original Hebrew, it has followul 
that therc^ are many of each class that know not whetluT they arc cle an 
or not, and a wonderful confusion and uncertainty has followed through 
ignorance or mistake, Ixdng unwilling to violate the law in imy one in- 
stance, though not understanding it. 

Among the Gallas of Abyssinia, the Kalijas (magicians) and the Luba.^ 
(pri(’sts) reign sinercano. It is the business of the latter to deterniiiic 
whether any impending Avar will be successful, and for this purpose tin* 
entrails of a goat are consulted. AVitli his long hair streaming wihlh*, 
a bright co[)pcr circlet decorating Ids broAV, and Avith a sonorous bell, 
which he beats to enjoin the silence and attention of tlui assembled multi- 
tude, he plunges Ids naked arm into the boAvels of the freshly-slaughtered 
animal, and wdthdrawiug i)art of the intestines, accoi’diug to their colour 
declares the prospects of the savage army. In such mattters, hoAvever, 
the Kalijas never interferes. His business is to cast out from sick miii 
the evil spirits that torment them. There are eight3"-eight evil spirit.s 
saA^ the Kalijas, divided into two bands of forty-three each and ruh'd and 
directed by a eldef. The Kalijas is untiring in his efforts to hunt out tbi- 
formidable army of eighty-eight. He goes about witli a hell in one haii'l 
and a whip in the other, and Avith a festoon of dried goat’s entrails about 
his nook. Sent for a patient lie rubs him well witli grease, smokt ' 
him Avith aromatic herbs, cries out at the top of his voice, rings his bcii 
with a deafeniug din, and then lays into the sick person Avith the whip- 
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thong. If all these powerful remedies fail to drive out the Sao or evil 
spirit, why, the Kalijas resignedly takes his foe and goes away, leaving 
the victory to the doughty soldier of the eighty six. 

In debating on the ills the Abyssinian is heir to the Bouda and Zar must 
[iot be forgotten, since they occupy a most prominent place in the cata- 
logue of evils which torture the brown-skinned children of the sun. Of the 
two the Bouda, or sorcerer, as the word signifies, is the most dreaded, 
tris powers in the black art are reported to be of a most varied character. 
At one time ho will enslave the objects of his malice, at another he will 
subject them to nameless tortures, and not unfrocpieutly his vengcimco 
will even compass their death, hike the genii and egrcits of the Arabian 
Xights the Bouda invariably sc'lccts thoscj possessed of youth and talent, 
beauty and "wit, on whom to work his evil decals. 

A variety of charms have been invented to counteract the Bonda’s power, 
but the most potent are the amulets written by the pious deleteras and 
worn round the neck. The dread of the sorcerer h.as introduced a wliole 
tribe of exorcists who pretend both to be able to conjure the evil spirit 
iind also to detect his whereabout ; and these arc accordingly held in great 
nwc by the people. Their traffic resembles that of the highwayman ; 
with this difference only — that the one in bold and unblushing language 
calls on his victim to stand and deliver, tlie other sh'altliily cre(.‘ps into the 
midst of a troop of soldiers, or amongst a convivial party of friends, and 
pronounces the mystical word Bouda. The uii(;outh appearance and 
sepulchral voice of the i;xorcist everywhere produce the dciipi'st sensation, 
and young and old, men and women, gladly part witli some article to get 
rid of his hated and feared j>reseiice. If, as soraotimos happens, one or 
two less superstitious individuals object to those wicked exactions, the 
exorcist has a right to compel every one present to smell an abominable 
concoction of foul herbs and decayed bones which he carri(js in his pouch ; 
those who unflinchingly inhale the offensive scent are declared innocent, 
but those who have not such strong olfactory nerves arc declared Boudaa 
and shunned as allies of the evil one. 

^‘During the rainy season,” says Mr. Stern, the most recent of 
Abyssinian travellers, ‘‘when the weather, like the mind, is cheerless 
and dull, the BoudaSj as if in mockery of the universal gloom, celebrate 
their saturnalia. In our small settlement at Gajj'at tlie monotony of our 
existence was constantly diversified by a Bouda scene. Towards the close 
of August, when every tree and shrub began to sprout and blossom, tho 
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disease d(‘generatod into u regular epidemic ; and in the course of ^,7, 
evening two, tliree, and not unfrecpieutly every hut occupied .ty t}), 
natives would ring with that familiar household cry. A heavy tliund. r- 
storm by some mysterious proec'ss seemed invariably to predispose th. 
peo]>l(; to tile llouda’s torturing iiilluencc. 

‘‘ 1 n'lnernhei’ one day about the end of August we had a most tremeiidnu^ 
tem])est : it eommenc(Ml a little aftiT midday and lasted till nearly livi 
o’clock. During its continuance the air was completely darkened, cxi (.|,t. 
when the lightning’s blaze flashed athwart the sky and relieved for :i t‘i \v 
seconds th(‘ almost midnight gloom. No human voice could he hc.tel 
amidst tluj thunder’s dcah ning crash and the torrent’s impetuous nig(‘. 

“4’he noise and tumult of the striving elements had scarcely sulisidi ij 
when OIK? of IIk? servants, a stout, robust, and masculine w'oman, Ix'gMii \n 
exhibit the Ilouda, symptoms. She liad been complaining tin? Avhole noon 
of langour, faintness, jind utter incapacity for all physical (‘xertion. 
About sunset her lethargy increased, and slu' gradually sank into a 
ol* ap])arent unconsciousness. Her lellow S(‘rvants who were familiar ^^illl 
the caus(' of her e()m])laint Jit once pronounc('d her to ho possessed. To 
outwit (he eo!\juror I thought it advisahh? to try the effect of strong lifiui'l 
aninioJiia on tlu* nerv(‘s of tlie evil oiu*. The i)lace being d;irk, lligLiol- 
W('r(‘ ignited ; and in their bright llickt'ring light we bidudd a ma^s of 
dark figures s([uatted on the wet floor around a rigid aiid apparently deid 
woman. 1 instantly applied nw bottle to Ikt nose ; but although llic 
potent smell made all near raise a cry of' terror, it produced no more elfct 
on the passive and insinisihle patient than if it had been elear water. 

“The owner of Gatfat, an amateur exorcist, almost by instinct, as if 
anticipating something wrong in that part of his dominion oceupied by 
th(‘ Franks, made his a]»])earauei? in the very nick of time, and no sooier 
had tlu‘ bloated and hideous fellow hobbled into the hut, than the jh'- 
s»‘ss('d Avoinan, as if stj’iudv by a magnetic wii*e, burst into loud fit- "f 
laughter and the paroxysms of a maniac. 

“ Ilali‘-a-dozeu stalwart fellows caught hold of her, hut frenzy iinpait*'! 
vigour to her frame wliich even the united strength of these athl('ti< -^ 
barely siiffieit'iit tv) kt'cp under control. She tric'd to bite, kick, andf'.aJ' 
every 0110 within ivai'h ; and wlieii she found herself foiled in all tlu se ini^- 
eliievous attempts she eoiivnlsively gra'^ped the unpaved wet floor and, in 
imitation of the hyama, gave forth the most discordant sounds. Alana' bd 
and shackled with leather thongs, she was uow partly dragged, aud partly 
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rflrricd, to an open grassy spot ; and there in the presence of a considerable 
number of people the conjuror, in a business-like manner, began his 
e xorcising art. 

The poor sufferer, as if conscious of the dreaded old man’s presence 
struggled frantically to escape his performance ; but the latter disregarding 
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■ instantly hushed by this operation, the conjuror addressed himself to tho 
Bouday and in lan.£,niagc unfit for polite cars, requested him to give him 
his name. The Bouda^ speaking through the medium of the possessed, 
replied : 

“ *Kallu Miriam.’ 

“ ‘ Where do you reside 
‘ In Damot.^ 

** * What is the name of your father and confessor ?’ 

“ ‘ My father’s name is NcgomeyCy and my Ahadrdsy Ouiic.^ 

<< ‘ Why (lid you come to this district?’ 

‘ I look possession of this person on the plain of Wadela, where I met 
her on the road from Magdala^ 

‘‘ ‘How many persons have you already killed?’ 

“ ‘ Six.’ 

“‘I command thee, in the name of the blessed Trinity, tho twelve 
apostles, and the three hundred and eighteen bishops at tho council of 
Nicma, to h'ave this woman and never more to molest licr.’ 

“The Bouda did not feel disposed to obey the conjuror; but on bcin^ 
threahmed witli a nqiast of glowdng coals, he became docile, and in a 
sulky voice promis(!(l to obey the ro(piost. 

“ Still anxious, liowcn'or, to deday his exit, he demanded something to 
cat ; and to my utter disgust his taste wiis as coarse as the torments 
inflicted on the young woman were ungallant. Filth and dirt of the most 
revolting description, together with an admixture of water, were the 
choice (leli(;:acles he selected for his supper. This strange fare, whicli the 
most niggardly hospitality could not refuse, several persons hastened to 
prepare ; and wd\en all w’as ready, and the earthen dish had been hidden 
in the cemtre of a leafy shrub, the conjuror called to the Bouda, ‘As thy 
father did, so do thou.’ TJiose words had scarcely cscaj^ed tho ]i2:)s of tlnj 
exorcist wlum the possessed person leapt up and, crawling on all fours, 
soTight the dainty repast, w'hhh she hq)ped up with a sickening avidity 
and greediness. She now laid hold of a stone which three strong men 
could scarcely' lift, and raising it aloft in the air, whirled it round her 
head, and tlien fell sens(dess to the ground. In half an hour she re- 
covered, hut was quite unconscious of what had transpired. 

“ Next in importance to the Bouda is the Zar, This malady is exclusively 
confined to unmarried women, and has the peculiar feature, that during 
the violence of the paroxysm it prompts the patient to imitate the sharp 
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discordant growl of the leopard. I recollect that the first time I saw a 
case of this description it gave me a shock that made my blood run cold. 
The siifTcrcr was a handsome, gay and lively girl of fifteen. In the 

morning she was engaged, as usual, with her work, when a (piarrcl 

ensued between her and the other domestics. The fierce dispute, though 
of a trifling character, roused the passions of the fiery Ethiopian to such a 
pitch that it brought on an hysterical affection. Her companions cried 
out, ‘ She is possessed ; ’ and certainly her ghastly smile, nervous tremor, 
wild stare, and unnatural howl, justified the notion. To expel the Zar, 
a conjuror, as in the Eouda complaint, was formerly considered in- 

tlispcnsablc ; but, by dint of perseverance, the medical faculty of the 

country, to their infinite satisfaction, have at length made the discovery 
that a sound application of the whip is (piite as potent an antidote against 
this evil as the necromancer’s spell.” 

Turjjing from Abyssinia to Dahomey we find, as might he expected 
from all that one hears of tliat most .sanguinary spot on earth, that 
religion is at a very low ebb. Leopards and snakes are the chief gods 
worshipped by the Dahomans, and surely the mantle of those deities 
must have descende d to their worshippers, who possess all the cunning 
of the one and the bloodthirstiness of the other. Lesides those, thi* 
Dahoman worships thunder and lightning, and sundry meaningless 
wooden images. Tlic sacrifices are various. Tf of a bullock it is thus 
performed : the priests and priestesses (the highest of the land, for tlui 
Dahoman proverb has it tluit the jioor arc neviT priests) ass(;mhle within 
a ring in a public scpi.'ji’c, a band of discordant music attends, and, 
after arranging the emblems of their religion and the art ides earriod in 
religious processions, such as banners, spears, tripods, and vessels bolding 
bones, skulls, congealed blood, and other barliarous tropliios, they dance, 
J'ing, and drink until siifficiontly excited. The animals arc next produced 
and decapitated by the male priests with larg<i chopper knives. The altars 
are washed Tvitli the blood caught in basins ; the rest is taken round by 
the priests and priestesses, who strike the lintel and two side posts of all 
file houses of the devoti'cs with the blood that is in the basin. The 
turkey buzzards swarm in the neighbourhood, and with the familiarity of 
their nature gorge on the mangled carcass as it is cut in pieces. The 
meat is next cooked and distributed among the priests, portions being set 
a^^ide to feed the spirits of the departed and the fetishes. After the sacri- 
fice the priesthood again commence dancing, singing, and drinking, men, 
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women, and children grovelling in the dirt, every now and then receiving 
the touch and, blessing of these enthusiasts. Among the priesthood are 
members of the royal family, wives and ehildren. The mysteries are 
secret, and the revelation of them is punished with death. Although 
different fetishes arc as common as the changes of language in Centrjil 
Africa, there is a perfect understanding between all fetish people. TIk? 
priests of the worship of the leopard, the snake, and the shark, are initiated 
into the same obscure forms. Private sacrifices of fowls, ducks, and even 
goats, arc very common, and performed in a similar manner : the heads 
arc taken off l)y the priests, and the altars washed with the blood, and the 
lintels and sides of the door posts are sprinkled ; the body of the animal or 
bird is eaten or exposed for the sacred turkey buzzards to devour. The 
temples are extremely numerous, each having one altar of clay. There is 
no worship within these temples, but small offerings are daily given by 
devotees and removed by the j)ric8ts. 

Sickness is ju’oviilent among the blacks, small-pox and fever being unat- 
tended, except by bad practitioners in medicine. And here let me remark 
that, aft<;r teachers of the Gospel and promoters of education, there is no 
study that would so v/(‘ll ensure a good reception in Africa as that of 
medicine. Tlie doctor is always welcome, and, as in most barbarous 
(M)untrios, ah white men were supposed to bo doctors. If an African 
sickt'DS, lie makes a sacrifice first, a small one of some palm oil food. 
Dozens of plates of this mixture are to be seen outside the town, and the 
tinhiy buzzards horribly gorged, s(*arcely able to lly from them. If the 
gods are not lu’opitiated, owls, ducks, goats, and bullocks arc sacrificed; 
and if the invalid be a man of rank, lu? prays the king to jicrmit him to 
sacrifice one or more slaves, paying a fee for each. Should he recover, he 
ill his grateful joy liberates one or more slaves, bullocks, goats, fowh, 
etc., giving them for ever, to the fetish, and henceforward they are fed 
by the fetishmen. Put should he die, he invites with his last breath his 
principal wives to join him in the next world, and according to his rank, 
his majestj' permits a portion of his slaves to be sacrificed on the tomb. 

Should any one by design or accident — the former is scarcely likely — 
hurt cither a leopard or snake fetish, he is a ruined man. But a very few 
years ago a cruel and lingering death was the penalty ; but Dahoman 
princes of modern times are more tender-hearted than their predecessors, 
and are content ndth visiting the culprit with a thorough scorching. 
^Ir. Duncan instances such a case : 
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‘‘ May 1st. — Punishment was inflicted for accidentally hillinj^ two 
fetish- snakes, while clearing some rubbish in the French fort. This is 
one of the most absurd as well as savage customs I ever w’itncssed or 
heard of. Still it is not so bad as it was in the reign of the preceding 
King of Dahomey, when the law declared the head of the unfortunate 
individual forfeited for killing one of these reptiles, even by accident. 
The present king has reduced the capital punishment to that about to be 
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described. On this occasion three individuals were sentenced as guilty of 
the murder of the fetish snakes. A small house is thereupon made for 
each individual, composed of dry faggots for walls, and it is thatched with 
dry grass. The fetish-men then assemble, and fully describe the enormity 
of the crime committed. Each individual is then smeared over, or rather 
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has a quantity of palm-oil and yeast poured over him, and then a bushel 
basket is placed on each of their heads. In this basket are placed small 
calabashes, filled to the brim, so that the slightest motion of the body 
spills both tlie oil and the yeast, which runs through the bottom of tlu' 
basket on to tbe head. Each individual carries a dog and a kid, as well 
as two fowls, all fastened together, across his shoulders. The culprits 
wcirc then marched slowly round their newly-prepared houses, the fetlsli- 
mcn haranguing them all the time. Each individual is then brought to 
the door of his house, which is not more than four feet high. He is then 
freed ffom his burthen, and compelled to crawl into his house on his 
belly, for the door is only eighteen inches high. He is then shut into 
this small space with the dog, kid, and tw’o fowls. The house is thc'ii 
finid, and the poor wretch is allowed to make his escape througli tho 
flames to the nearest running water. During his journey there ho is 
pdted with sticks and clods by the assembled mob ; but if the eulprit has 
any friimds, they generally contrive to get nearest to him during his race 
to the water, and assist him, as well as hinder the mob in their endeavours 
to injure him. When they reach the water they plunge themselves head- 
long into it, and are then considered to be cleansed of all the sin or criiia; 
of the snake-murder. After the lapse of thirteen days, ‘‘ eustom*^ or holi- 
day is held hero for the deceased snakes. 

“ The superstitions of the Donny People are very extraordinary. Wliat- 
ever animal or other thing they consider sacred they term a “jewjow,*' 
and most common and ap])arcntly the principal of these jew^jews is the 
guana, a n'ptilc which in their country obtains a very large si/e. Several 
which I saw exceeded three feet and a half in length, and in their a^jpear- 
arieo wore particularly disgusting, being of an unvaried dirty tawny hu(‘. 
Those which live in the towns arc very tame, and several as I passed 
through the narrow alloys approached and aihused themselves in licking 
the blacking from my shoes. The masses of filth scraped and deposited 
in corners appeared to be their favourite haunts wdicn no pools were near. 
There they were observed watching the flies carousing and darting at 
them their long slender tongues with extraordinary quickness and dexterity. 
Eor these, as well as snakes, which are likewise jewjews, small spaces are 
enclosed and diminutive huts erected in various parts near the sea and in 
the interior of the country. To kill either is considered by the natives as 
a capital offence and punished with death j yet towards whites so offending 
they do not resort to such a severe measure, but merely content themselves 
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by strongly censuring them for their profane* conduct. When, however, a 
very flagrant instance occurs, and the white man is not individually known 
by those of the natives witnessing the act, it is likely tliat in the first 
transport of their anger he may be made to atone for his oireiice with his 
life; for though the whites themselves are termed jewjews, this, in all 
probability, is merely a nominal title confered as a compliment. 

The king of Eonny, though often invited, will never venture on board a 
man-of-war, but sometimes visits the merchant vessels, proceeding irom the 
shore in a war canoe in great form, but as he approaches he always keeps 
uloof till the compliment of a heavy salute is paid him. lie then goes 
close to the ship’s side and breaks a new-laid hen’s egg against it, after 
which he ascends the deck fully persuaded that by the performance of 
this ceremony he has fortified himself against any act of treachery. For 
other reasons, or perhaps none that he can explain, bo likewise takes with 
him a number of feathers and his father’s arm bone, which, on sitting 
down to dinner, he places on the table beside his plate, lie also has at 
the same time a young chicken dangling by one leg (the other being cut 
off) from his neck. 

The bar of the river Eonny has sometimes proved fatal to vessels re- 
sorting thither, and being therefore injurious to tlie tiudo of the place, tlio 
inhabitants, considering it as an evil deity, endeavour to conciliate its good 
will by sacrificing at times a human victim upon it. The last ceremony 
of this sort took place not a very long time before our arrival. Tlio hand- 
somest and finest lad that could be procured was chosen for the purpose, 
and for several months before the period fixed for the close of his existence 
he was lodged with the king, who on account of his mild demeanour and 
fdcasing qualities soon entertained a great affection for him, yet, swayed 
by superstitious fanaticism, he made no attempt to save him, hut on the 
contrary regarded the fate to which the unfortunate lad was destined as the 
greatest honour that could be conferred upon him. From the time that ho 
was chosen to propitiate by his death the forbearance of the bar he was con- 
sidered as a sacred person ; whatever he touched, even while casually pas.sin^ 
along, was thenceforth his, and therefore when he appeared abroad tho 
inhabitants fled before him to save the apparel which they had on or any 
articles which at the time they might be carrying. Unconscious, as it was 
affirmed, of the fate intended for him, he was conveyed in a large canoe 
to the bar and there persuaded to jump overboard to »!r/jthe, whiiie those 
who took him out immediately turned their backs upon him and pauhlled 
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away with the utmost haste, heedless of the cries of the wretched victim, 
at whom, pursuant to their stem superstition, not even a look was allowed 
to be cast back. 

In Abo, says Mr. Bakie, every man and every woman of any consc- 
qucnco keeps as ‘‘ dju-dju,” or jew-jew, the lower jaw of a pig, or, until they 
can procure this, a piece of wood fashioned like one. This is preserved in 
their huts, and produced only when worshipped or when sacrifices arc 
made to it, wdiich are at certain times, at intervals of from ten days to 
three weeks. The particular days arc determined by the dju-dju, with palm 
wine and touching it with a kola-nut ; they speak to it and ask it to ])e 
good and proj)iiious towards them. It ia named Af/ha^ meaning pig, or 
A<jha-KrJn^ pig’s jaw; but w'hen as dju-dju, it is also termed Ofnm^ or 
** my image.” People also select particular trees near their huts, or if theiv 
are none in the neighbourhood, they transplant one ; these they w'oi-shi]), 
and call Tuhnkiun, or “my (led.” They hang on these, bits of -white bail' 
(calico) as signs of a dju-dju tree, and as offerings to the deity. Xo om* 
ever touches tlu'st*, and if they rot off they are replaced. Little Avoodeii 
images are also used, and are styled Ofo Tiihuktfy “talk and ])ray,” Wheii 
a man is susj)e(!ted of ialscdiood, one of these is placed in his right hand, and 
he is made to swear by it, and if he does so falsely, it is believed that 
some ('vil \,'ill speedily befall him. Sacrifices, principally of fowls, an 
mjide to these hitter as to the former. At Abo one large tree is held te 
dju-dju tor the whole district; it is covered with offerings, and there is an 
annual lestival in honour of it, when sacrifices of fowls, sheep, goats, and 
bullocks are made. When a man goes to Aro to consult Tshuku he i- 
received by some of the priests outside of the town, near a small stream. 
Here he makes an offering; after -which a fowl is killed, and if it appear- 
unpropitious, a quantity of a red dye, probably camwood, is spilt into tht' 
water, which the priest tells the people is blood, and on this the votary i- 
hurried off by the priests and is seen no more, it being given out that 
Tshuku has been displeased, and has taken him. The result of this pre- 
liminary ceremony is detcraiincd in general by the amount of the present 
given to the priests ; and thise who are reported to have been carried off 
by Tshuku arc usually sold as slaves. Formerly they were commonly 
^sent by canoes to Old Kalabar, and disposed of there. One of Mr. 
Bakie’s informants met upwards of twenty such unfortunates in Cuba, and 
another had also fallen in with several at Sierra Leone. If, however, the 
omen bo pronounced to be favourable, the pilgrim is permitted to draw 
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near to the shrine, and after various rites have been gone through, the 
question, whatever it may be, is propounded of course through the priests, 
and by them also the reply is given. A yellow powder is given to the 
devotee, who rubs it round his eyes. Little wooden images arc also 
issued as tokens of a person having actually consulted the sacred oracle, 
and these are known as Ofo Tshuhiy and are afterwards kept as dju-dju. 
A person who has been at Aro, after returning to his home is reckoned 
djii-dju, or sacred, for seven days, during which period ho must stay in 
his house, and people dread to approach him. The slirine of Tshuku is 
<;iid to be situated nearly in the centre of the town, and the inliabitants 
uf Aro arc often styled Omo Tshiihiy or ^^(lod’s tdiildrcn.^’ 

Mondzo is a had or evil spii it in this country. The worst ol' evil spirits 
is named Kamallo, possibly equivalent Avith Satan. Ills nanu; is frecpiently 
bestowed on children, and in some parts of fgbo, es[)('cially in Isuanui, 
Kamallo is Avorsliijipi'd. No images are made, but a hut is set apart in 
wliich are kept bones, ])ieces of iron, etc., as sacrc'd. Pei’sons make 
enquiries of this sj)irit, if tlu'y wish to commit any wi<dv('d action, siieli as 
murder, Avhen tlicy ludrig prc;sents of cowries and cloth to ])ropitiule this 
(.-vil being and render him favourable to tbeir designs. 11* the individmil 
intended as the victim susjx'cts anything, or g(‘ts a liiiit of liis adversary’s 
{iroeeodings, luj also comes to Avorsbip, bringing with him, if j)()ssibl(‘, 
more valuable offerings to try to avert the iinixmding danger, and this is 
‘■ailed Ji^risc ihio, cr ‘‘ I cut on both sides.” lii Isuama, il“ a man is sic-k, the 
(lootor often tells the friends to consult an (ivil spirit called Ifftrikallay and 
he is also worshipped by persons wishing to injure othc'rs. llis supposed 
abode is generally in a busli, Avliich lias been well cleared all lound ; but 
eecasionally huts aro dedicated to him, and priests execute bis deci'ecs. 

Among saA-ages Avho have no concrqition of the existence of a >Suprcmo 
Being must be enumerated the Sambos,” a race of Indians residing on 
the shores of the Mosquito lliver. The only person avIio is dreaded as a 
priestess, or “medicine- woman,” is the tiukia. This Avoraan possesses 
more pOAver than the king or chiefs. Her orders, even though of the most 
^^rutal and inhuman kind (as often they are), are never disputed nor neg- 
lected. When Mr. Bard visited the Sambos he saw a Sukia, whom he 
describes as a person hideous and disgusting in the extreme. “ Her hair 
'vas long and matted, and her shrivelled skin appeared to adhere like that 
of a mummy to her bones ; for she was emaciated to the last degree. The 
oails of her fingers were long and black, and caused her bands to look like 
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the claws of some unclean bird. Her eyes were bloodshot, but bright anrl 
intense, and were constantly fixed upon me, like those of some wild bc.ust 
of prey.” These women, before they assume the office, wander away into 
the forest and live for a considerable time, without arms or clothing ot 
any kind as a defimcc against the wild beasts and still wilder elements of 
the tropics. It is during tlicir residence in the woods tliat they becoino 
initiated into the mysteries of nature, and doubtless obtain their antidote- 
for serpent eliarming and other wonderful performances for which tlicv 
are so famous, sueli as standing in the midst of flames uninjured. The 
author of “ Waikna’* gives a very interesting and amusing account of 
one of these ccreinoni(‘s as witnessed by him. *^Thc Siikia made her 
appearance alone, carrying a long thiek wand of bamboo, and with no 
dress except the ule tourno. She was only inferior to her sister of Sandy 
liay in ugliness, and stalked into the house like a spectre, without uttei ing 
a word. He cut off a i)ie(!o of calico and handed it to her as her recom- 
pense. 81 ie received it in perfect sihmee, walked into tlie yard, and 
fohhal it (jar(‘ful]y on tlie ground, ^lean while a fire had been kindled of j)inc 
splints and branches, which was now Idazing liigh. "Without any hesita- 
tion the Sukia walked up to it and stepped in its very centre. The flames 
darted their forked toTigues as high as her waist ; the coals Lerioath and 
around her naked feet blackened, and seemed to expire ; while the tonrno 
whieh she wore about her loins cracked and shivered with the heat. 
There she stood, immovable and apparently as insensible as a statue of 
iron, until the blaze subsided, whea she commenced to walk around the 
smouldering embers, muttering rajiidly to herself in an unintelligible 
manner. Suddenly^ she stopped, and placing her foot on the bamboo stall, 
broke it in the middle, shaking out, from the section in her hand, a full- 
grown. tamagesa snake, whieh on the instant coiled itself up, flattened its 
head, and darted out its tongue, in an attitude of defiance and attack. 
The Sukia extended her hand, and it fastened on her wrist with the 
(piickness of light, wliere it hung dangling and writhing its body in knots 
and coils, while she resumed her mumbling march around the embers. 
After awhile, and with the same abruptness which had marked all her 
previous movements, she shook off the serpent, crushed its head in the 
ground with her heel, and taking up the cloth which had been given 
to her, stalked away, without having exchanged a word with any one 
present.’* 

Perhaps the secret of it lies in the non-existence of the sting, which 
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may bo extracted, as is frequently done by tbo Arab serpcnt-cbarmcr. 
Anyho.w, such powers are greatly dreaded by the simple and superstitious 
savage, who regard the Sukia as a supernatural person. 

The Tinguians of the Phillipine Islands arc in an almost equally be- 
nighted condition. They have no veneration for the stars ; they neither 
adore the sun, nor moon, nor the constellations; they believe in the 
existence of a soul, and pretend that after death it quits the body, and 
remains in the family of the defunct. 

As to the god that they adore, it varies and changes form according to 
chance and circumstances. And here is the reason : AYlien a Tinguian 
chief has found in the country a rock, or a trunk of a tree, of a strange 
sliape — I moan to say, representing tolerably well either a dog, cow, or 
bulfalo — he informs the inhabitants of the village of his discovciy, and 
.the rock, or trunk of a tree, is immediately considered as a divinity — that 
is to say, as something superior to man. Then all the Indians repair to 
the appointed spot, carrying with thi‘m provisions and live liogs. When 
they have reached their destination they raise a straw roof above the new 
idol, to cover it, and make a sacrifice by roasting hogs ; then, at the sound 
of instruments, they cat, drink, and dance until they liavo no i)rovisions 
loft. When all is eaten and drank, they set fire to the thatched roof, and 
the idol is forgotten, until the chief, having discovered another one, eoin- 
mands a new ceremony.’’ 

It has been already noticed in these pages, that the TMalagaseya are 
utterly without religion. Their future state is a matter that iievcr 
troubles them ; indeed, they have no thought or hope beyond the grave, 
and arc content to rely on that absurd thing “sikidy” for happiness on 
this side of it. Tlianks, however, to Mr. Ilobcrt Drury (whom tlie reader 
will recollect as the player of a neat trick on a certain Mulagasey Umossce), 
we arc informed that a century or so back there prevailed in tliis gloomy 
region a sort of religious rite known as the “Ceremony of the Bull,” and 
which was performed as follows : 

The infant son of a great man called Dean Mevarrow was to be presented 
to the “lords of the four quarters of the earth,” and like many other 
savage rite began and ended with an enormous consumption of intoxicating 
liquor. In this case the prime beverage is called toah^ and, according to 
^Ir. Drury, “these people are great admirers of toak, and some of the 
vulgar sort are as errant as sots and as lazy as any in England ; for they 
'vill sell their Guinea com, carravanccs — navj their very spades and 
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shovels — and live upon what the woods afford them. Their very lamber 
(a sort of petticoat) must go for toak, and they will go about with any 
makeshift to cover their nakedncss.^^ 

!Now for the ceremony. “The toak was made for some weeks before- 
hand by boiling the honey and combs together as we in England make 
mead. They filled a great number of tubs, some as large as a butt an»l 
some smaller ; a shed being built for that purpose, which wiis thatclad 
over, to place them in. On the day appointed, messengers were despatched 
all round the country to invite the relations and friends. Several days 
before tlie actual celebration of the ceremony there were visible signs ol 
its approach. People went about blowing of horns and beating of drums, 
both night and day, to whom some toak wms given out of the lcss(*r 
vessels as a small compensation for their trouble. They who came from 
a long distance took care to arrive a day or two before, and were fed and 
entertained with toak to tludr heart’s content. On the evening preceding 
the feast I went into the town and found it full of people, sonic wallowing 
on the ground, and some staggendng ; scarcely one individual sober, either 
man, woman, or child. And here one might sensibly discern the seiist' 
peace and securii)^, tin; people abandoning themselves -without fear nr 
reserve to drinking and all manner of diversions. My wife” (Mr. Drury 
got so far reconciled to his state as to marry a fellow slave) “I found had 
been among them indeed, but had the prudence to withdraw in time, lor 
she was last asleep when 1 returned liome. 

“ On the morning of the ceremony I was ordered to fetch in two oxen 
and a hull that ^uid been set aside for the feast, to tic their legs, and to 
throw them along upon tho ground. A gri'at crowd had by this tiim^ 
collected around the spot where the child was, decked with beads, and a 
skin of white cotton thread wound about his head. The richest of tho 
company brought presents for the child — beads, hatchets, iron shovels, ami 
the like, which, althougli of no immediate value to him, would doubt Ii -'h 
bo saved from rusting by his parents. Every one was served once with 
toak, and then the ceremony began. 

“Eor some time the umosscc had been, to all appearance, measuring his^ 
shadow on the ground, and presently finding its length to his mind, he 
^gavo the word. Instantly one of the child’s relatives caught him up and 
ran with him to the prostrate bull, and putting the child’s right hand on 
the bull’s right horn, repeated a form of words of which the following i? 
as nigh a translation os I can render : ‘ Let the great God above, the lord* 
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of the four quarters of the world, and the demons, prosper this child and 
make him a great man. May he prove as strong as this bull and overcome 
nil his enemies.’ If the bull roars while the boy’s hand is on his horn 
tlu'y look upon it as an ill omen portending either sickness or some other 
misfortune in life. All the business of the umossee is nothing more than 
that above related ; for as to the religious part of the ceremony he is in 
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nowise concerned in it, if there be any religion intended by it, which 
is somewhat to be questioned. 

‘‘The ceremony being over the child is delivered to its mother, who all 
this time is sitting on a mat, with the women round her ; and now the 
merriment began : the thatch w'as all pulled off the toak house, and I was 
ordered to kill the bull and the oxen ; but these not being sufficient my 
master sent for three more which h'ld been brought by bis friends, for 
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there was ahiindance of mouths to feed, Before they began to drink he 
took particular care to secure all their weapons, and no man was permitted 
to have so much as a gun or a lance; and then they indulged themselves 
in boiling, broiling and roasting of meat, drinking of toak, singing, hol- 
lowing, blowing of shells, and drumming with all their might and main ; 
and so the revel continued through that night and the next day.” 

It is very curious, and were it not so serious a matter, could scarcely 
fail to excite the risible faculties of the reader, to read the outrageous 
notions (mtcrtairied by African savages concerning religion generally. 
Take the case of King Pcppel, a potentate of Western Africa, and the 
descendant of a very long line of kings of that name (originally ^‘Pepper” 
or ‘‘Pcppcral,” and so named on account of the country’s chief truck; 
being, in ancient times, nearly limited to pepper). Thanks to the mis- 
sionaries, King Peppcl had been converted from his heathen ways and 
brought to profess Christianity. As to the quality of the monarch’s reli- 
gious convictions, the following conversation between him and a well- 
known Christian traveller may throw a light : 

“ What have you been doing, King Peppcl ?” 

“ All the same as you do — I tank Cod.” 

‘‘For what?” 

‘‘ Every good ting God sends me.” 

Have you seen God ?” 

“ Chi ! No ; suppose man sec God he must die one minute” (Ho would 
die in a moment). 

When you die won’t you see God ?” 

AVilh great warmth, I know no savvy (I don’t know). How should 
I know ? Never mind, I no want to hear more for that palaver” (I want 
no more talk on that subject).* 

*‘AVhat way?” (Why?) 

‘‘It no be your business ; you come hero for trade palaver.” 

I knew, says tlie missionary in question, it would be of no use pursuing 
the subjec t at that time, so I was silent, and it dropped for the moment. 

In speaking of him dying I had touched a very tender and disagree- 
able chord, for he looked very savage and sulky, and I saw by the rapid 
jihaiiges in his countenance that he was the subject of some internal 
emotion. At length he broke out using most violent gesticulations, and 
exhibiting a most inhuman expression of countenance, “ Suppose God 
was here I must kill him, one minute.” 
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<‘You what? You kill God?” exclaimed I, quite taken aback and 
almost breathless with the novel and diabolical notion, You kill God? 
why you talk all some fool (like a fool) ; you cannot kill God ; and sup- 
pose it possible that He could die, everything would cease to exist. He 
is the Spirit of the Universe. But he can kill you.” 

“ I know I cannot kill him ; but suppose I could kill him I would.” 

“ AVhere docs God live ?” 

For top.” 

“How?” He pointed to the zenith. 

“ And suppose you could, why would you kill him ?” 

“Because he makes men to die.” 

“Wliy, my friend,” in a conciliatory manner, “you would not wish' to 
live for ever, would you ?” 

“ Yes ; I want to stand ” (remain for ever). 

“But you will be old by-and-by, and if you live long enough will be- 
come very infirm, like that old man,” pointing to a man very old for an 
African, and thin, and lame, and almost blind, who had come into the 
court during the foregoing conv(Tsation to ask some favour, “and like 
him you will bccora(5 lame, and deaf, and blind, and will be able to take 
no pleasure ; would it not be bett(;r, then, for you to die when this takes 
place, and you are in i)ain and trouble, and so make room for your son as 
your father did for you?” 

“ No, it would not. I want to stand all same 1 stand now.” 

“But supposing you should go to a place of happiness after death, 
(iiid ” 

“I no savvy noj:liing about that. I know that I now live and have 
too many wives and niggers (slaves) and canoes” (he did not mean it 
when he said he had too many wives, etc. ; it is their Avay of expressing 
a great number), “and that 1 am king, and plenty of ships come to my 
countiy. 1 know no other ting, and I want to stand.” 

I offered a reply, hut he would hear no more, and so the conversation 
on that subject ceased, and wc proceeded to discuss one not i^ucdi more 
agreeable to him, the x>iiyiaiont of a very consideraljle debt whicli he 
owed mc- 

Oetting round to the south of Africa we find but little improvement in 
the matter of the religious belief of royalty, at least according to wliat 
be gleaned from another “conversation,” this time between the 
iJiissionary Hoffat and an African monarch : 
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** Sitting down beside this great man, illustrious for war and conquest, 
and amidst nobles and councillors, including rain-makers and otliers of 
the same order, I stated to him that my object was to tell him my news 
His countenance lighted up, hoping to hear of feats of war, destruction of 
tribes, and such-like subjects, so congenial to his savage disposition, 
AVheii he found my topics had solely a reference to the Great Being, of 
whom the day before he had told me he knew nothing, and of tho 
Saviour’s mission to this world, whose name he had never heard, he 
resumed liis knife and jackal’s skin and hummed a native air. One of 
liis men sitting near me appeared struck with the character of the Re- 
deemer, which I was endeavouring to describe, and particularly with liis 
miracles. On licaring that he raised the dead he very naturally exoluinicd, 

‘ What an excellent doctor he must have been to make dead men alive.' 
This led mo to describe his power and how the power would be exorcised 
at the last day in raising the dead. In the course of my remarks the car 
of tho monarch caught the startling news of a resurrection. ‘ What,’ lie 
exclaimed with astonishment, ^what are these words about; the dead, the 
dead arise?’ * Ves,* was my reply, ‘all the dead shall arise.’ ‘Will m} 
father arise?’ ‘Yes,’ 1 answered, ‘your father will arise.’ ‘Will all 
the slain in battle arise?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And will all that have boon lulled 
and devoured by lions, tigers, hymnas, and crocodiles, again revive?’ 
‘Yes, and come to judgment.’ ‘And will those whose bodies have been 
left to waste and to wither on the desert plains, and scattered to the 
winds, arise?’ he ashed with a kind of triumph, as if he liad now fixed 
mo. ‘ Yes,’ 1 rt'plu'd, ‘not one will be left behind.’ This I repeated with 
increased emphasis. After looking at me for a few mojnents he turned to 
his people, to whom ho spoke with a stentorian voice : ‘ Hark, ye wise 
men, wdioever is among you the wisest of past generations, did ever your 
ears hear such strange and uiihcarckof news?’ and addressing himself to 
one whoso eountenance and attire showed that he had seen many years 
and was a personage of no common order, ‘Have you ever heard such 
strange iiejvs as these?’ ‘Ho,’ was the sage’s answer; ‘I had supposed 
that I possessed all tho knowledge of the country, for I have heard the 
talcs of many generations. I am in the place of the ancients, but my 
ii^nowdedge is confounded with the words of his mouth. Surely he must 
have lived long before the period when we were born.’ Makaba then 
turning and addressing himself to me, and laying his hand on my breast, 
said: ‘Father, I love you much. Your visit and your presence have 
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ladc my heart white as milk. The words of your mouth arc sweet as 
onc*y, but the words of a resurrection are too great to bo heard. 1 do not 
•ish to hear again about the dead rising ; the dead cannot arise ; the dead 
j«.v^ not arise. ^ ‘AVhy,’ I enquired, ‘can so great a man refuse know- 
(Igc and turn away from wisdom ? Tell me, my friend, why I. must not 
pe ak of a resurrection.’ liaising and uncovering his arm, which liad been 
trong in battle, and shaking his hand as if quivering a spear, lie leplied, 

I have slain ray thousands, and shall they arise Jfever before had 
ho light of divine revelation dawned upon his savage mind, and of 
oiirse his conscience had never accused him; no, not for one of the 
hou sands of deeds of rapine and murder which had marked his course 
hrough a long career. 

‘‘Addressing a Ishinuapia chief, I asked, ‘ Did you ever hear of a God ?’ 
‘Yes, we have heard tliat there is ^ God, but we do not knoAv right.’ 
‘Who told you that there is a God?’ ‘AYe heard it from otlier people.’ 
‘Who made the sea?’ ‘A girl made it on lu‘r coming to maturity, when 
die had several children at once. AVheu she made it the sweet and bitter 
waters were separated. One day slie sent some of her children to fetch sweet 
water whilst the others wore in the field, but the children were <)])Ktiiiato 
imd would not fetch the water, upon which slio got angry and mixed tlie 
8W( (‘t and bittc'r waters together ; from that day wo are no longer able to 
drink the water, and people have Icarncid to swim and run upon the 
water.’ ‘Did 3^011 ever sec a ship?’ ‘Yes, we have seen them a long 
time ago.’ ‘ Did you ever hear who made the iirst one ?’ ‘ !No, we newer 
heard it.’ ‘Did you never hear old people talk about it?’ ‘JYo, we 
never heard it from them.’ ‘AVho made the heavens?’ ‘We do not 
know what man made them.’ ‘Who made the sun ?’ ‘ We always lieard 
that those people at the sea made it ; when she goes down they cut her in 
pieces and fiy her in a pot and then put her together again and bring her 
out at the other side. Sometimes the sun is over our head and at other 
times she must give place to the moon to jiass by.’ They said the moon 
had told to mankind that wc must die and not become alive again ; that is 
the reason that when tlie moon is dark we sometimes become iU. ‘ Is 
there any difference between man and beast?’ ‘ AVe think man made the 
feasts.’ ‘ Did 3^ou ever sec a man that made boasts ?’ ‘ Yo ; T only heard 

so from others.’ ‘ Do you know you have a .soul?’ ‘ I do not know it.’ 
‘How shall it be with us after death?’ ‘AVhen we are dead, wc are 
‘lead ; when we have died wc go over the sea-water at that side where the 
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devil is.* ‘What do you mean by devil?* ‘He is not good ; all poo])!,* 
who die run to him.’ ‘ How does the devil behave to them, well or ill y’ 
‘You shall see ; all our people are there who have died (in the ships\ 
Those people in the ships are masters over them.’ ” 

With such rulers it is not surprising to find the common people wn, . 
fully ignorant and superstitious. The crocodile figures prominently in 
their religious belief. In the Bamangwato and Bakwain tribes, if a man 
is cither bitten, or oven has had water splashed over him with a reptil('> 
tail, he is expelled his tribe. “ When on the Zouga,” says Dr. Livirnr- 
stono, ‘‘ we saw one of the Bamangwato living among the Bayeye, yiio 
had the misfortune to have been bitten, and driven out of his tribe in ron- 
sequeiKiO. Fearing that I would regard him with the same disgust whi* li 
Ills countr^'men profess to feel, ho Avould not tell me the cause of his exilr ; 
hutithe Bayeye informed me of it, and the scars of the teeth W(Te visiblr 
on his thigh. If the Ihdv wains happened to go near an alligator, llu v 
would spit on the ground and indicate his presence by saying “ Boles ki 
bo,” There is sin. They imagine the mere sight of it would give inflani- 
ination of tluj eyes; and though they eat the ;5cbra -Nvithout hesitation, ytt 
if one biti's a man he is expelled the tribe, and is obliged to take his wlW 
and family away to the Kalahari. These curious relies of the animal wor- 
ship of former times scarcely exist among the Makololo. 8ebituane acti'l 
on the principle, “Whatever is food for men is food for me,” so no mun 
is luTe considered unclean. The Barotse appear inclined to pray to alli- 
gators, and eat them too, for when I wounded a water antelope, callctl 
onochosc, it took to the water. AVHicn near the other side ot the river, aii 
alligator appeared at its tail, and then both sank together. IMashauaiia. 
who was nearer to it tlian I, told me that though ho had called to it t 
let his meat alone, it refused to listen.” 

The Southern African has most implicit belief in witch power. What- 
ever is incomprehensible to him must bo submitted to a “ 'svitoh man,” ami 
bo by him constnied. While ^Ir. Casalis was a guest among the Baf-uto-, 
he had opportunity of witnessing several of these wdteh ceremonic'^ 
Let the reader picture to himself a long procession of black men almo.-l 
in a state of nudity, driving an ox before them, advancing towards a 
of rising ground, on which arc a number of huts surrounded with reed- 
A fierco-lookiug man, his body plastered over with ochre, his head shade' 
by long feathers, his loft shoulder covered with a panther skin, and having 
a javelin in his hand, springs forwards, seizes the animal, and 
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Quitting it up in a safe place, places himself at the head of the troop, who 
.till continue their march. He then commences the song of divination, 
tnd Tvery voice joins in the cry. ‘'Death, death, to the base sorceror 
ivlio has stolen into our midst like a shadow. We will find him, and he 
^liull pay with his head. Death, death to the sorcerer.” The diviner 



hen brandishes his javelin, and strikes it into the ground as if lie were 
Iready piercing his victim. Then raising his head proudly, lie execub's 
dance accompanied with leaps of the most cxtraordinai y kind, passing 
inder his feet the handle of his lance, which he holds with both liands. 
In reaching his abode, he again disaiipears, and shuts hinibelf uj) in a hut 
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into which no one dare enter. The eonsulters then stop and squat do^va 
side by side, forming a complete circle. Each one has in his hand a short 
club. Loud acclamations soon hurst forth, the formidable diviner cunif > 
fortli from his sanctuary where he has been occupied in preparing tho 
sacred draught, of which he has just imbibed a dose sufficient to cna])lc 
him to discover the secrets of all hearts. He springs with one bound into 
the midst of the assembly : all arms are raised at once, and tlie grounii 
trembles with the blows of the clubs. If this dismal noise docs not awako 
the infernal gods wliom he calls to council, it serves at least to strila* 
terror into the souls of those wretches who are still harbouring sinister 
designs. The diviner recites with great volubility some verses in ceh bni. 
tion of his own praise, and then proceeds to discover of what the prcsi nt 
consists, which he expects in addition to tlic ox he has already receivi 
and in whose hands this present will be found. This first trial of hU 
clairvoyance is designed to banish every doubt. One quick glance at a 
few confederates dispersed throughout the assembly apprises them of tlicir 
duty. > 

** Tliere are,’’ cries tlie black charlatan, “ many objects which man may 
use in tlie adornment of his person. Shall I speak of those perforattd 
balls of iron which wo get from Ikirolong?’^ 

The assembly strike the ground with their clubs, but the confederate.' 
do it gently. 

“ Shall I speak of those little beads of various colours which the white? 
as we are told pick up by the sea side?” 

All strike with equal violence. 

“ I miglit have said rather that you had brought me one of those bril- 
liant rings of copper.” 

The blows this time are unequal. 

*^But no, I see your present; I distinguish it perfectly well. ... It i? 
the necklace of the white men.” 

The whole assembly strike on the gi’ound violently. The diviner is not 
mistaken. 

But he has disappeared ; ho is gone to drink a second dose of the pre- 
pared beverage. 

Now he comes again. During the first act the practised eye has not 
failed to observe an individual who seemed to be more absorbed than the 
rest, and who betrayed some curiosity and a considerable degree of embar- 
rassment. He know’! therefore who is in possession of the present ; but 
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in order to add a little interest to the proceedings, ho amuses himself for 
an instant, turns on his heel, advances now to one, now to the other, and 
then with the certainty of a sudden inspiration, rushes to the right one 
and lifts up his mantle. 

Now he says, “ Let us seek out the offender. Your community is com- 
posed of men of various tribes. You have among you Ilcchuauas (unecpial 
(ilows on the ground), Eatlokoas (blows still unequal), Easias (all strike 
with equal violence), Eataungs (bloAVs unequal). For my own part, I hate 
none of those tribes. The inhabitants of the same country ought all to 
love one another without any distinction of origin. Nevertheless, I must 
speak. Strike, strike, the sorcerer belongs to the Easias.’* 

Violent and prolonged blows. 

The diviner goes again to drink from the vessel containing his wisdom. 
Ife has now onlj^ to occupy himself with a very small IVaction of the 
( iiininatcd population. On his return he carefully goes over the nanu's of 
the individuals bcdoiigiiig to this fraction. This is very easy in a country 
wliere almost all the proper names ar(5 borrowed Irom one or other oi‘ the 
kingdoms of nature. The different degrees of viohmee wuth wliii^h the 
dabs fall upon the ground give him to understand in wliat order he must 
[irocaa'd in his iiiv'cstigation, and the farce (jontinues thus till the name of 
the culprit is hit on, and th(^ farce of trial is brought to an end, and the 
Inigedy of punishment begins. 

The Damaras of South Africa liave some curious notions about the 
( oloiir of oxen : some will not eat tin' tlesh of those marked with nal 
qtots; some witli black, or white ; or should a sln*ep have no hoins, some 
^\ill not eat tin* tlesh thereof. Ho, should otic oiler meat to a Dannira, 
V( ry likely he will ask about the colour of the animal ; wlnther it li.ad 
horns or no. And should it prove to be forbidden meat, he will ri'fuse it ; 
'"inetimcs actually dying of hunger rather than partake of it. To such an 
i-xlent is this religious custom carried out, that sometimes th(jy will not 
ajiproach any of the vessels in which the meat is cooked ; and the smoke 
of the tire by which it is cooked is considered highly injurious. For every 
wild animal slain hy a young man, his father makes four ohlong incisions 
in front of his body ; moreover, he is presented with a sheep or cow, the 
ypung of wbich, should it have any, are slaughtered and eaten; males 
only are allowed to partake of it. Should a sportsman return from a 
successful hunt, he takes water in his mouth, and ejects it three times 
over his feet, as also in the ffre of his own hearth. When cattle are 
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rcc^uircd for food, they arc suffocated ; but when for sacrifices, they ur.* 
speared. 

One of the most lucrative branches of a heathen priest’s professi(,u j, 
the ‘^manufacture” of rain; at the same time, and as may be cumIv 
understood, tlie imposture is surrounded by dangers of no ordinary natuiv. 
If the rain fall within a reasonable time, according to tlie bargain, > . 
delighted arc the peoph), made as they arc in droiiglity regions contcnt((i 
and ]iapi)y, whereas but yesterday they 'were withering like winter stalk-, 
that the rain nudvcr is sure to come in for abundant presents over uii l 
above the terms agiu'cd on. Eut shoidd the rain maker fail in tlie tt rin- 
of his contract, sliould he promise “rain wdthin three days,” and tl' 
fourth, and the fifth, and the sixth, and the seventli day arrive, and tln-l 
the brilliant sky untarnished, and the people parched and mad wdth third, 
what more horrible position can be imagined than his whose fault it 
appears to be that the univ('rstd tliirst is not slaked? “ There never w.i- 
yet known a rain maker,” wndtes a wcll-know'n missionary, “ w^ho died :i 
natural death.” Xo wmnder ! The following narrative of the experi- 
ments and perplexities of a rain maker furnished by ^^Ir. Moffat may bt 
wortli perusal. 

Having for a number of years experienced severe drought, the Eechn- 
anas at Knruman held a council as to the best measures for removing tk' 
evil. After some debate a resolution wms passed to send for a rain mnk( r 
of groat renown, then staying among the Eahurutsi, two hundred inib ' 
uorth-cast of the station. Accordingly commissioners w'crc dispatelic«l. 
wdth strict injunctions not to return without the man; but it was witli 
some misgiving as to the success of their mission that the men staitd- 
Ilowuwer, by large promises, they succeeded beyond their most sanguiac 
expectations. 

During the absence of the ambassadors the heavens had been as bni'^-, 
and scarcely a passing cloud obscured the sky, which blazed with tla 
dazzliug rays of a vertical sun. Eut strange to relate the very day that 
the approach of the rain maker wms announced, the clouds began to gathii 
thickly, the lightning darted and the thunder rolled in awTul graiidtiir, 
accompanied by a few drops of rain. The deluded multitude W'cre wiki 
with delight; thej’ rent the sky wdth their acclamations of joy, and tla 
earth rang wdth their exulting and maddening shouts. Previously tc 
entering the town, the rain maker sent a peremptory order to all tla 
inhabitants to wash their feet. Scai'cely was the message delivered befon; 
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every soul, young and old, noble and ignoble, flew to the adjoining river 
to obey the command of the man whom they imagined was now collecting 
in the heavens all his stores of rain. 

The impostor proclaimed aloud that this year the women must cultivate 
gardens on the hills and not in the valleys, for the latter would bo dclug(‘d. 
'riu‘ natives in their enthusiasm saw already their corn-fields floating in 
tlie breeze and their flocks and herds return lowing homewards by noon- 
day from the abundance of pasture, lie told them how in his wrath he 
had desolated the cities of the enemies of his people by stretching forth 
Ills hand and commanding the clouds to burst upon them ; how he had 
arrested the progress of a powerful army by causing a flood to di‘secnd, 
which formed a mighty river and stayed their course. These and many 
other pretended displays of his power were received as sober truths, and 
the chief and the nobles gazed on him with silent amazenuait. The 
report of his fame spread like wildfire, and the rulers of* the neighbouring 
tribes came to pay him homage. 

In order to carry on the fraud, he would, when clouds appeared, com- 
mand the women neither to plant nor sow, lest the seeds should he washed 
away. He would also require them to go to the tields and gather certain 
roots of herbs, with which ho might light what appeared to the natives 
mysterious fires. Elato with hope, they would go in cr(>\vd8 to tlu‘ liills 
and valleys, collect herbs, return to the town with sojigs, and lay the 
gatherings at the magician’s feet. AVith these h() would sometimes pro- 
teed to certain hills and raise smoke j gladly would he have called uj) the 
wind also, if lie could have done so, wxdl knowing tliat the latter is fjo 
(juently the precursor of rain. He ^Duld select the time of ru^w and full 
moon for his purpose, aware that at those seasons there was fret^ueiitly a 
change in the atmosphere. But the rain maker found the clouds in 
tliesc parts rather harder to manage than those of the Bahurutsi country, 
whence he came. 

One day as he was sound asleep a shower Ml, on which one of the 
laincipal men entered his house to congratulaki him on flic happy (went; 
but to bis utter amazement he found the rnagicaun totally insensible to 
what was tran'^pii’ing. ‘‘ Hela ka rare (halloo, by my fUtlier) ! 1 thought 
you were making rain,” said the intruder. Arising from his slumber, 
and seeing his wifcj sitting on the fioor shaking a milk sack in order 
to obtain a little butter to anoint her hair, the wily rain maker adroitly 
replied, you not sec my wife churning rain as fast as she can?” 
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Tills ready answer gave entire satisfaction, and it presently spread tlrou;^]i 
the town tliat the rain maker had churned the rain out of a milk sa .k. 

The moisture, however, caused by this shower soon dried up, and for 
many a long week afterwards not a cloud appeared. The women Ihk] 
cultivated extensive fields, but the seed was lying in the soil as it had 
been thrown from the hand ; the cattle were dying for w'ant of pasture, 
and hundreds of emaciated men were seen going to the fudds in quest of 
unwholesome roots and reptiles, while othci's were perishing with hunger. 



Milking Rain. 


All these circumstances irritated the rain maker very much, and ho 
complained that secret rogues were disobeying his proclamations. When 
urged to make repeated trials, he would reply, “ You only give me sheep 
and goats to kill, therefore I can only make goat rain; give me fat 
slaughter oxen, and I shall lot you see ox rain.^^ 
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One night a small cloud passed over, and a single flash of lightning, 
from which a heavy peal of thunder hurst, struck a tree in the town. 
Xext day the ruin maker and a number of people assembled to perform 
tlie usual ceremony on such an event. The stricken tree was ascended, 
and roots and ropes of grass were bound round different parts of the trunk. 
When these bandages were made, the conjuror dc'posited some of Ids 
nostrums, and got (quantities of water handed uqi, which ])ouied with 
great solemnity on the wounded tree, wdulo the assembled multihidc 
shouted. The tree was now liewn down, dragged out of tlie town and 
burned to ashes. Soon after the rain maker got larger bowls of water, 
with which was mixed an infusion of bul])s. All tlie nnui of the town 
w('re then made to pass l^eforo him, when he sprinkh'd eacli i)ersou witli a 
zebra’s tail (li])ped in water. 

Finding that this did not jwodneo the (h'sin'd (dfect, tlie impostor had 
nM'ourso to another stratagiun. He Avcdl knew tliat baboons wer(^ not 
very easily caught amongst rocky glens and slndving pi‘{'cipi(*es, and tluu’f'- 
foro, in order to gain time, In? informed the men that to mak(i rain lu^ 
must have a baboon. Moreov(-r, tliat not a liair on its body was to b(i 
wanting; in short the animal should b(‘ free from bJcanisli. Afba* a long 
and seviTo q)ui-suit, and with ])()dies nimdi lacerated, a band of choscui 
runners succeeded in ca])turing a young baboon, whicli tlu'y brought back 
triumphantly and cxultingly. On seeing tin* animal, tla; rogue ])ut on a 
countenance cxliibitiug tlie. most int('us(‘ sorrow, (wclairning, “]My hcai’t 
is rent in pic'c^es ! I am dumb witli gih-f!” pointing at, tlu^ saiiuj liimj 
to the ear of the baboon that was slightly scratcluMl, and the tail, which 
had lost some hair. He added, ^‘J)id L not tell you 1 coiiM not bring 
rain if there was one hair wanting?” 

He had often said that if they could procure him tin; lu'art of a lion h(3 
wmdd show them he could make rain so abundant, tliat a man might 
think himself wtdl off to be under shelter, as wlaui it fell it might sweep 
wh(de towns away. Ho had discovered that the clouds re([uir(;d strong 
medi(;ines, and that a lion’s heart would do the business. To obtain this 
the rain maker well knew w'as no joke. One day it was announced that 
a lion had attacked one of the cattle out-posts, not far from the town, and 
a party set off for the twofold purpose of getting a key to the clouds and 
disposing of a dangerous enemy. The orders wore imperative, whatever 
the consequences might bo. Fortunately the lion was shot dead by a man 
armed with a gun. Greatly elated by their success, they forthwith 
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'‘the white faces scare the rain away.” 

returned with their prize, singing the conqueror’s song in full chorus. 
The rain maker at once set about preparing his medicines^ kindled liis 
hres, and, standing on the top of a hill, he stretched forth his hands, 
beckoning to Die clouds to draw near, occasionally shaking his spear and 
threatening them with his ire, should they disobey his commands. The 
populace believed all this and wondered the rain would not fall. 

Having discovered that a corpse which had been put into the ground 
some weeks before had not received enough water at its burial, and know- 
ing the aversion of the Jlecliuanas to the dead body, he ordered the corpse 
to be taken up, washed, and re-interred. Contrary to his expectation, 
and horrible as the ccTcmony must have been, it was performed. Still 
tlie heavens remained inc'xorable. 

Having exhausted his skill and ingenuity, the impostor began to he 
sorely xnizzled to find something on which to lay the blame. Like all of 
Ids x>i’oh^ssion, he was a subtle fidlow, in the habit of studying human 
nature, affable, acute, and exhibiting a dignity of mien, with an ample 
share of self-complacency which he could not hide. Hitherto he had 
studiously avoided giving the least offence to the missionaries, whom he 
found were men of peace who wmuld not quarrel. He frcixiiently con- 
descended to visit them, and in the course of conversation would often 
give a feeble assemt to their opinions as to tlie sources of that element 
over which he xiretendcd to have sovereign control. However, finding all 
his wlh's unavailing to produce the desired result, and, notwithstanding 
the many proofs of kindness he had received from the missionaries, he 
began to hint that the reverend gentlemen w'oro the cause of the obstinacy 
of the clouds. One day it was discovered that the rain had been pre- 
vented by ^Ir. Moffat bringing a bag of salt with him from a journey^ that 
he had undertaken to Griqua town. liut fjuding on examination that the 
reported salt was only white clay or chalk, the natives could not help 
laughing at tludr own credulity. 

Prom insinuations he proceeded to open accusations. After having 
kept himself secluded for a fortnight, he one day ai)pcarcd in the public 
fold and proclaimed that he had at last discovered the cause of the drought. 
After keeping the audience in suspense for a short time, he suddenly^ broke 
forth: “Ho you not sec,” he asked, “when the clouds cover us, that 
Hamilton and Moffat look at them ? Their white faces scare them away, 
and you camiot expect rain so long as they are in the country.” This 
was a home stroke. The people became impatient, and poured forth 
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their curves against the poor missionaries as the cause of all their 
sorrows. The hell which was rung for public worship, they saiil, 
frightened the vapours ; the prayers even eaiuo in for a sliare of the 
hlaine. ‘‘Don’t you,” said the chief one day rather fiercely to ^Ir. 
^lotfat, “bow down in your houses and pray, and talk to something bad 
ill tlie ground ?” 

lUit to shorten a long story", after exposing the missionaries to mueli 
risk and danger by his insinuations and accusations, the tables were turned 
in their favour. The rain-maker now was susjicctcd, his gross imjiositions 
were unveiled, and he was about to pay the penalty of deatli, — the well- 
merited reward for his scandalous conduct, when ^Ir. Mollat generously 
interfered, and tlirough liis presence of mind and humanity suceec'ded in 
saving the lilb of one who liad so often threatened liis own, and who 
would not have scrupled to take it could he thereby have servi'd his j)ur- 
pose. Death, howi'ver, soon overtook him, tor he was eventually mur- 
dered amongst the Eauangketsi nation. 

Thcrii is scarcedy a savagci country on the face of the earth but has its 
])rofessional rain-makers; Digi lias; and these, like other playiu's of a 
game of chance, occasionally win in a manner that seems surprising even 
to an educated Iduropean. 

During ^Mr. Scenian’s stay in Figi, one of the days was rainy, previmt- 
ing him from making an excursion. On expressing his regret to that 
eflect, a man was brought who may l»c called the clerk of the w(.‘ather. 
III! professial to exercise a direct meteorological intlueiice, and said that, 
by burning certain leaves and offering prayers only known to liimself, lio 
could make the sun shine or rain come down; and that hi! was willing to 
exercise his inffuence on ^Ir. Seeman’s behalf if paid handsomely. He was 
told that there was no objection to giving him a butcher’s knife if lie could 
make fine weather until the travellers returned to the coast ; but if lio 
failed to do so, he must give something for the disappointment. Ko was 
perfectly willing to risk the chance of getting the knife, but would not 
hear of a forfeit in case of failure ; however, he left to eatch eels. “ When 
returning,” says ^Ir. 8eeman, “the clouds had dispersed, and the sun 
was shining brilliantly, and he did not fail to inform me that he had 
‘been and done it.’ I must farther do him the justice to say, that 1 did 
not experience any bad weather until I fairly reached the coast ; and that 
no sooner had I set my foot in iN'avua than rain came down in regular 
torrents. This man has probably been a close observer of the weather, 
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and discovered those delicate local indications of a coming change with 
which people in all countries living much in the open air are familiar ; 
and he very likely does not commence operations until he is pretty sure 
of success/* 

This Avas not the only singular ceremony witnessed by the gentleman 
just quoted, and who is the most recent of Figian travellers. "While out 
one day he and his friends met a company of natives, and were struck 
witli the fact that all the young lads were in a state of absolute nudity ; 
and, on inquiry, learned that preparations were being niiide to celehrato 
the introduction of Xurudwadiia’s eldest son into manhood ; and that until 
then neither the young chieftain nor his playmates could assume the 
scanty elotliing peculiar to the Figians. Suvana, a rebellious town, con- 
sisting of about live hundred people, Avas destined to be sacrificed on the 
oeeasion. Wlicn the preparations for the feast were concluded, the day 
fur the ceremony apxiointed, ICiirudwadua and his warriors w^erc .to make 
a rush upon the town and club the inhabitants indiscriminately. The 
bodies were to 1)0 piled into one heap, and on the top of all a living slave 
W'ould lie on his back. The young chief would then mount the horibl 
scjdlbld, and standing u])right on the ch(‘st of the slave, and holding in 
his nplilb'd hands an immense club or gun, the prh'sts Avould invoke tlu'ir 
gods, and (‘ommit the future warrior to their especial ])rotection, prayiiig 
he may kill all the enemies of the tribe, and never be beaten in battle ; a 
elu'i'r and a shout from the assembled multitude concluding the ])raYcr. 
Two unch's of the boy wc're then to ascend the human pih', and to invent 
him with the male or girdle of snow white ittim ; the multitude again 
calling on the d(uties to make him a great com^ueror, and a terror to all 
who breathe enmity to Xavua. The mido for the occasion Avoiild be, 
l^erliaps, two hundred yards long, and six or eight inches 'wide. "When 
wound round the body the lad would hardly be perceivable, and no one 
but an uncle can divest him of it. 

‘‘We propost'd,’* says ^Fr. Seeman, “to the chief that we should be 
allowed to invest his sou wdth the malo, which he at first refused, but to 
which lie consented after deliberation wdth his people. At the appointed 
hour the multitude collected in the great strangers’ house or hurc ni sa. 
Tiic lad stood upright in the midst of the assembly guiltless of clothing, 
and holding a gun over his head. The consul and I approached, and in 
due form wrapped him up in thirty yards of Manchester print, the priest 
and people chanting songs and invoking the protection of their gods. A 
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short address from the consul succeeded, stirring the lad to nobler efforts 
for his tribe than his ancestors had known, and x>ointmg to the patli of 
fame that civilization opened to him. The ceremony concluded by drink- 
ing kara, and chanting historical reminiscences of the lad's ancestors ; and 
thus we saved the lives of five hundred men. During the whole of tliis 
ceremony the old chief was much affected, and a few tears might be seen 
stealing down his cheeks ; soon, hoAvover, cheering up, ho gave us a full 
account of the time when he came of age, and the number of people that 
were slain to celebrate the occasion.** 

To return, however, to the rain-making business. Lu(*ky is it for the 
dim-minded heathen that these false priests of his have not the advantiige 
of studying for their profession either in England or America ; if it wore 
so, heaven only knows the awful extent to which they w^ould be bam- 
boozled. llain-makcrs especially would liave a line time of it, at least, 
if they were all as clever as Mr. Petherick, who, in his “Egypt and the 
Soudan,'*^ unblushingly narrates how he “Darnumized’* the Africans as a 
rain-maker. 

“The rainy season was now approaching, and still no tidings of my 
men, and the natives daily continued to surround my encampment, and 
attempted, sometimes by the report of tlie murder of my men, and at othc'rs 
by night attacks upon ourselves wlien in the daikncss we could not sec 
them, to induce us to return to our boats and abandon our property. This 
they more strenuously insisted on, as they were convinced tliat us long as 
wc remained in the country the rain would not fall, and both tlKanselves and 
their cattle would he reduced to starvation. This idea being seriously 
entertained, I one day plainly stated to the chief and several of flio prin- 
cipal men the absurdity of their assertions, and endeavoured to explain 
that God alone, — who had created heaven and cartli, — couid exorcise any 
power over the elements. The attention with Avlii(jh my dis(^oursc was 
received induced me to prolong it, but to my discomfiture, at its close, 
it was treated as a capital joke, and only convinced them tlie more that 
I endeavoured to conceal from them my own powers. Finding no relief 
from their increasing persecutions, I at length was reduced to a ; and 
after a reference to an anticpiatcd Weeldy TimeSf I told them that the 
Supreme Being whose it Avas to afford them the so much-re([uircd rains, 
withheld them in consequence of their inliospitalily toAVards myself; this, 
although it had the effect cf procuring increased tempmury suppliers, could 
not induce them to furnish me with porters. Endless Averc tho straits 
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and absurdities to which I had recourse in order to obtain a respite, but 
the one creating the greatest amusement to myself and my followers was 
the following. A deputation of several hundred men, headed by a sub- 
chief, from their kraals some miles distant, in the most peremptory manner 
demanded rain or my immediate departure ; the latter they were deter- 
mined at whatever sacrifice to enforce. Placing my men under arms in 
an enclosure, and with a pair of revolver pistols at my waist, and a lirsl- 
ratc Dean and Adams’ revolver lide in my liand, I went into the midst ef 
them, and seated myself in the centre of them, opposite to the sub-chief, 
a man fully six feet six inches high, and proportionably well made. I 
stated that no intimidation could produce rain, and as to compelling me to 
■witlidraw, 1 defied them ; that if I liked, with one single discharge of m\ 
gun, 1 could destroy the whole tribe and their cattle in an instant ; but 
tluit with regard to rain, I would consult my oraede, and invited them to 
ai)p('ar before me to-morrow, upon whieli, Avith as much dignity as 1 could 
command, I withdrew. Various were the feelings of the savages. Some 
oxpr('ss(‘d a Avisli to comply with my desire, whilst others showed an 
inclination id fall u])on me. Although 1 was convinced that the chiet, 
Tschol, secretly encouraged his men, he in the present instance made a 
demonstration in my favour; he threatened them with a curse unless they 
disp('rsed. Some device now hecanie necessary to obtain a further res})it(* 
ibr the desired rains ; and setting my wits to work, I hit upon an cxpi'- 
dient which 1 at once put in execution. Despat(diing some men to catch 
half-a-dozen large flies, bearing some resemblance to a horse-fly, but much 
largei', Avhich iidested a temporary shed Avlicre my donkey had been k('iTt ; 
th(‘ men, confident in the success of anything 1 undertook, set about tin- 
task with a Avill. In the course of the afternoon they Avere fortunately 
obtained, and avcto consigned to an empty bottle. At the appointed time 
iny persecutors did not fail to appear, and shaking a little flower over my 
fli('s, I sallied ont amongst them, bottle in hand. .Heferring to their 
Avants, 1 treaU'd them to a long harangue, touching ibo depredations 
wliicli I had learnt in conversation Avitli the chief they had committed 
upon the cattle of neighbouring tribes, and assassinations of unoffending 
men who bad fallen into their power ; also to several abstractions of girls 
from poor nnproteetod famili(‘s of their own tribe, Avithout the payment of 
the customary dowry in cattle, and dwelt upon the impossibility of their 
obtaining rain until restitution and satisfaction wore made. They unani- 
mously denied the chai'gcs ; when I told them that it was nothing less 
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than I had expected, but that I was furnished with the means of satisfy- 
ing myself of the veracity of their assertions. Tlio proof would consist in 
their restoring to me the flies, which I intended to libenite from the bottle 
I held. In the event of their succeeding, tlicy should be rewarded with 
abundant rain ; but if one fly escaped, it was a sign of their guilt, and 
they would be punished with a continuation of drought until restitution 
was made ; tlioreforo it was in their own power to procure rain or other- 
wise. Hundreds of clubs and lances were i)oised high in the air, amidst 
loud shouts of ‘Let them go! let them go! let them go!^ AVith a 
prayer for the safety of my Hies, I held up the bottle, and smashing it 
against the barrel of my ritle, 1 had the satisfaction of seeing the ilics in 
the enjoyment of their liberty. IMan, woman, and child gave chase in hot 
pursuit, and the delight of my men at the suec(;ss of the stralagiun may 
be imagined. It was not until after the sun had set that the crest-falhm 
stragglers ndurned, their success having been limit('d to the ca])ture of two 
of the Hies, though several spurious ones, easily detected by the ahsence of 
the distinctive Hour badge, were produced. A long consultation (msiuul, 
and in the firm belief of my oracle tlu'y determined to adopt%easures f)r 
the carrying out of its requirements, but with a threat that if the promised 
rain did not follow, 1 should incur their vengeance. Aw'are of the difli- 
cultics in store for them from tluur unwillingness to j)art with cattle 
under any circumstances, I promised myself a long cessation from their 
molestations. I was not disa])pointed.” 

Further still into the country, and still no sign of amendment ; not that 
it should be expected, as in this region — Jvjuatorial Afri(;a — the Flii istian 
crusader never yet penetratc'd, uidess indeed wo so rc.'giird Mr. J)u Fliaillu, 
who certainly appears to have done his best by examph^, at least, to con- 
vince the barbarous people among whom he found himself of the advan- 
tages of Christianity. Here is a sample of one of jnany Sabbaths si)ent 
by the renowned gorilla hunter amongst the savages here abiding. 

“The next day was Sunday, and 1 remained (quietly in my house read- 
ing the Scriptures, and thankful to have a day of rest and rc^Hection. My 
hunters could scarcely be prevailed upon not to hunt ; they declared that 
Sunday might do for white people, but the blacks had nothing to do wnth 
it. Indeed, when customs thus come in contact, the only answer the 
negro has to make — and it applies to everything — is, that the Ood who 
made the whites is not the (iod who made the blacks. 

“ Then the king and a good many of his people gathered about me, and 
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we astonished each other with our talk. I told them that their fetislu s 
and grccgrecs were of no use and had no power, and that it was absurd to 
expect anytliing of a mere wooden idol that a man had made, and could 
burn up. Also that there was no such a thing as witclicraft, and that it 
was very WTong to kill people who were accused of it ; that there Avas 
only one God, Avliom the Avhites and blacks must alike love and depend 
on. All this elicited only grunts of surprise and incredulity. 

Then the king took up the conversation, and nanarked that we white 
men were much favoured by our God, who was so kind as to send guns 
and powder from licaven. 

“ Wliereupon tlie king’s nrother remarked that it must be very fine to 
liave rivers of alougou (rum) floAving through our country all the year 
round, and that he Avould like to live on the banks of such a river. 

** jrorcupon I said that Ave made our own guns, wliich no one present 
scc'med to believe; and that there Avere no rivers of rum, Avhich seemed a 
disappointment to several.” 

It Avould appear that our traveller betrayed at least as much curiosity 
respecting the singular lites and sup(‘rstitions of these Ec^uatorial African 
heathens as they evinced in the matter of Christianity. 

^‘Oiie day the women began their peculiar Avorship of Njambai, Avhich 
it seems is their good spirit: and it is remarkable that all the Bakalai 
clans and all tlie females of tribes I ha\'C met during ray journeys, AVorship 
or A’caierate a spirit Avith this same name, ^fear the seashore it is pro- 
nounced Njembai, but it is evidently the same. 

“ This worship of the Avomen is a kind of mystery, no men being admitted 
to the ceremonies, which are carried on in a house very carefully closed. 
This house Avas covered A\dth dry palm and banana leaves, and had not 
even a door open to the street. To make all close, it Avas set against tAvo 
other houses, and the entrance Avas through one of these. Quengueza and 
M bun go Avanied me not to go near this place, as not cA’cn they were per- 
mitted so much as to take a look. All the AVomen of the Aullage painted 
their faces and bodies, beat drums, marched about the toAvn, and from 
time to time entered the idol house, ANdiere they danced all one night, and 
made a more outrageous noise than even the men had made before. They 
also presented several antelopes to the goddess, and on the 4th, all but a 
foAV Avent off into the AAmods to sing to Njambai. 

I noticed that half-a-dozen remained, and in the course of the morning 
entered the Njambai house, where they stayed in great silence. Now my 
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curiosity, which had been greatly excited to know what took place in this 
pccrct worship, finally overcame me. I determined to see. Walking 
several times up and down the street past the house to allay suspicion, 1 
lit last suddenly pushed aside some of the leaves, and stuck my head 
through the wall. For a moment I could distinguish nothing in the 
darkness. Then I beheld three perfectly naked old hags sitting on the 
clay floor, with an immense bundle of greegrees before them, which they 
seemed to be silently adoring. 

“ When they siiw me they at once set up a hideous howl of rage, and 



I'ushed out to call 
Liir companions 
fiom the hush; in 
i few minut(‘s these 
eanui hurrying in, 
crying and la- 
menting, rush- 
towai'ds me with 
esturcs of anger, and 
threatening me for my 
■ ' (flfen CO. I (juickly reached 
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my house, and seizing 

my gun in one hand and a revolver in the other, told them I would shoot 
the first one that came inside my door. The house was sniToundcd by 
above three hundred infuriated women, every one shouting out ciiisf s at 
me, hut the sight of my revolver kept them hack. They adjourni'd pre- 
sently for the Xjamhai house, and from there sent a deputation of tlic 
men, who were to inform me that I must pay for the pahivcT I had made. 

“ This I peremptorily refused to do, telling Quengueza and Mhango that 
I was there a stranger, and must be allowed to do as 1 jAeased, as their 
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rules were notliing to me, who was a white man and did not beliiivo in 
their idols. In truth, if I had once paid for such a trangrossioii us this, 
there would have ho(,*n an end of all travelling for me, as I often hrokc 
through th('iT- .absurd rul<\s without knowing it, and my only course was to 
declare mysojf irresponsible. 

‘‘ iro\v(!V('r, the women would not give up, but threatened vengeance, not 
only on nn*, but on all the men of the town; and as 1 positively refu^^ed 
to pay anything, it was at last, to my great surprise, determined by 
^fbango and Ids male subjects, that they would make up from their own 
possessions such a saeiifie.c as the women dcm.andcd of nu'. Accordingly 
Mbango conlributt'd t(‘n fathoms of native cloth, and the men came one by 
one and put their oflerings on the ground; some plates, some knives, 
som(‘- mugs, some beads, some mats, and various other articles. !Mbango 
camti again, and asked if I too would not contribute sonudhing, but 1 
refused. In fact, I darc'd not sed such a precedent. So wlum all bad 
given what they’ could, the whole amount was taken to the ireful women, 
to whom ^Ibango said that T was his and his men’s guest, and that they 
could not ask nu^ to ]>ay in such a matter, therefore they paid the demand 
themselves. With this the women were satisfied, and there the (piarrcl 
endodv Of course T could not make ;iny' furilier investigations into their 
mysteries. The ^’jambjii feast lasts about two weeks. I could learn 
very little about the spirit which they call by this name. Their oun 
ideas are (piit(' vague. They’ know only’- that it pi’otects the wonun 
against tludr mtdii enemies, avenges their wrongs, and servos them in 
various ways, if they please it.” 

Jlefore (liaillii hdt (buimbi a grand effort was made by^ the people 
to ascertain the cause of their king’s sutbu’ings. (Iiumguoza had sent 
word to his p(M)ple to consult Ilogo, a spirit said to live in the moon. 
The rites were very’ curious. To consult Ilogo, the time' must be m ar 
full moon. Karly in the evening the women of tin' town assembled in 
front of Qiiengue^'a’s house and sang songs to and in praise of the moon. 
Meantime a woman was seated in tlu' centre of the cinlo of singers, who 
sung with them and looked constantly’ towards the moon. Slu' was to bo 
inspired by the spirit and to utter prophecies. 

Two women made trial of this post without success. At last came 
a third, a little woman, wirv and nervous. When she seat('d herself, the 
singing was redoubled in fury* — the excitement of 'Mie people had had time 
to l)ccoiiie intense ; the di’ums beat, the outsiders shouted madly. Tre- 
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pcntly the \roman "svlio, singing violentlj", had looked constantly towards 
the moon, began to tremble. Her neiwos twitched, her face was con- 
torted, her muscles swelled, and at last her limbs straightened out, and 
tdie lay extended on the gi’ound insensible. 

The excitement was now intense and the noise horrible. Tlie songs to 
Tlogo wer(.' not for a moment discontinued. The words were little varied, 
and were to this purport : 

“ Ilogo, wo nsk thco. 

Toll who h:is lunvitihod tho king ! 

Jlogo, wo ask thoo, 

"NVliat shall wo do to euro tho king • 

Tlu' forosts are thine, llogo ! 

^riie livers are thine, Hugo ! 

Tlie moon is tliiiu'. 

O moon ! O moon ! 0 moon! 

Thou art the Inuise of llogo. 

Shall th(' king »li(', 0 llogo? 

0 llogo ! 0 moon ! 0 moon !’* 

These words were repcat(‘d again and again with litlle variation. The 
woman wlio lay fur some tiinii as she had tallen was llieii supposed to he 
able to sec things in the world of llogo, and was bvunglit to alhr half 
an hour’s insensibility; sh(‘ looked very iuu<*h i>rosti‘.Mte(I. Slie avcrri'd 
that she bad seen llogo, that be bad told her (Imiigmza was not 
bewitched. 

Chaillu lu'ard one day by accident that a man had been a])]ir(h(‘nd(‘d on 
a charge of causing tlu^ death of one of the* chief men of the ^illag(*, and 
went to Dvayoko, the king, and asked ahonl it. II(‘ said yes, fin; man 
was to 1)0 killed; that in,' was a notorious wizard, and had done; much 
harm. 

Chaillu begged to see this terrlhle being, and was taken to a rough hut, 
within which sal an old, old man, witli wool whit(.* as snow, wrinUl(‘(l 
fa< e, bowed form, and shrnnkeii limbs. Ilis bands were li(Ml bcliiiid him, 
and his feet were jdared in a rude kind of stocks. This wa-; tin' giv at 
wizard. Several la/y ni’gro' -; .‘dood guard over liim, and frcjiii time to 
time insulted him with o])j)r<dnious epithets and blows, to wlii' li tin; peur 
old wretch submitted in silence. He was evidently in his dotage. 

^Vlu‘n advcd if l:e had no friends, no relatives, no son or dauglitei' or 
wife to lake' (are of liirn, lu; .'^aid sadly, “ one.” 

Nowhere was tlio secret of this piiivccution. TIn.y were tir('d of taking 

Cure of the helpless old man, who had lived too long, and u charge of 
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witchcmft by tbc grccgree man was a convenient pretext for putting^ him 
out of the way. 

Chaillu went, however, to Dayoko, and arj^cd the case with him, and 
tried to explain tlio absurdity of charging a harmless old man with super* 
natural powers ; told him that God did not permit witches to exist, and 
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finally made an oiTer to buy the old wretch, offering to give some pounds 
of tcbacco, one or two coats, and some looking-glasses for him, goods 
which would have bought an able-bodied slave. 

Dayoko replied that for liis part he w'ould be glad to save him, but that 
the people must decide ; that they were much excited against him, but 
that he would, to please Chaillu, tiy to save his life. 

During the night following our travellers heard singing all over the 
town all night, and a great uproar. Evidently they were preparing them- 
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?elvc8 for the murder. Even these savages cannot kill in cold blood, but 
work themselves into a frenzy of excitement first, and then rush off to do 
the bloody deed. 

Early in the morning the people gathered together with the fetisli 
luan, the rascal who was at the bottom of the murder, in their midst. 
Tlis bloodshot eyes glared in savage excitement as ho went round from 
iiuin to man getting the votes to decide whether the old man should d'.'. 

In his hands he held a bundle of herbs, with which he sprinkled three 
times those to whom lie spoke. IMeantimc a man was stationed on the 
lop of a high tree, whence he shouted from time to time in a loud voice, 
“ Jocoo ! Jbcoo !” at the same time shaking the tree strongly. 

Jocoo is devil among the ]Mbouslia, and the business of this man was to 
keep away the evil spirit, and to give notice to the fetish-man of his 
approach. 

At last the sad vote was taken. It was declared that the old man was 
a most malignant wizard, that ho had already killed a number of pco])le, 
that he was minded to kill many more, and that he must die. No one 
would tell Chaillu how he was to be killed, and they proposed to defer 
the execution till his departure. The whole scene had considerably 
agitated Cliaillu, and he was willing to be spared the end. Tired and 
sick at heart, Chaillu lay dowm on his bed about noon to rest and composo 
his spirits a little. After a while he saw a man pass his window, almost 
like a flash, and after him a horde of silent but infuriated men. Tlu^y 
ran towards the river. Then in a little while was heard a couple of sharp 
piercing cries, as of a man in great agony, and then all was still as death. 
Chaillu got up, guessing the rascals had killed the poor old man, and 
turning his steps toward the river, was met by the crowd returning, every 
man armed with axe, knife, cutlass, or spear, and tlu'se weapons and their 
own hands and arms and bodies all sjirinklcd with the blood of their 
victim. In their frenzy they had tied the poor wizard to a log near tlio 
river bank, and then deliberately hacked him into many pieces. Tiny 
finished by splitting open his skull and scattering the brains in the water. 
Then they returned ; and to see their behaviour, it would have seemed as 
though the country had just been delivered from a great curse. 

By night the men, whose faces for two days had filled Chaillu with 
loathing and horror, so blood-thirsty and malignant were they, were again 
as mild as lambS| and as cheerful as though they had never heard of a 
witch tragedy. 
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Tlio followln" is a fair sample of ‘‘ witch-test,” as practised in tliis 
region. A (Gaboon Idack trader in the employmont of a white supercargo, 
died suddenly. Ilis family thinking that the death had resulted Irom 
witchcraft, two of his sisters ■were authorised to go to his grave and bring 
liis head away in order that tliey might test tlie fact. This testing is 
(! Hef ted in the following maniu*r: An iron pot with fresh wuiter is placed 
on th(i floor ; at one sid(i of it is the head of the dead man, at the other 
side is seated a fe tish doctor. The latter functionary then puts in his 
mouth u })iece fjf herb, su])])ost‘d to impart divining powers, chews it, aiifl 
fonns a magic circle by spitting round the pot, the head, and himself. 
The face of. the inurd(‘r(T, after a few incantations, is supposed to be 
roll(?ct(Ml on tlui water fiontaiiU'd in the pot. The fetish man then states 
lui sct‘s the niurden'r, and ordc'rs the head to be again put back to its 
pr()])(‘r gravt*, some days being then given to him for diHiberation. In the 
iiK'an time he may fix on a man who is rich enough to pay him a sufli- 
cient bribe* to lx* excused of the charge, and if so he confesses that the 
fetish lias failed. 

In tlu' ei'iitr.'d re'gions of Eastern Africa all that is sacerdotal is I'ln- 
l)o(li('(l in individuals calh'd !Mganga or iMfuniho. They swarm through- 
out the land ; are of both sc‘xes : the wonum, however, generally conlnu* 
th(‘inselves to the medical jiart of the pijifcssion. The profession is lien'- 
ditary ; the eldest or the cleverest son h(‘gius his education at an early agi', 
and succeeds to his fatlu'Es functions. There is little mysteiy^, says Ilur- 
ton, in tlu* craft, and the magicians of Unynmwc/i have not refused to 
initiiite some of tlic Arabs. The power of the Mganga is great; he is 
treated as a sultan, whose word is law, and as a giver of life and death. 
He is addri'ssod by a kingly title, and is permitted to wear the chieftain’s 
badge, made of the base of a conical shell. He is also known by a num- 
ber of small greasy and blackened gourds tilled with physic and magic 
hanging round his waist, and by a little more of the usual grime, sanctity 
and dirt being closely eoiiuccted in Africa. These men are sent for from 
village to ^ illagi*, and receive as spiritual fees sheep and goats, cattle and 
provisions. Their ])ersons, however, are not sacred, and for criminal act> 
they are punished like other malefactors. The gi'eatcst danger to them is 
an excess of fame. A celebrated magician rarely, if ever, dies a natural 
death ; too much is expected from him, and a severe disappointment Icad.s 
to conseipiences more violent than usual. 

The African phrase for a man possessed is ana p'he2)0y he bus a devil. 
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The Mgaiiga is expected to heal the patient by expelling the possession. 
Take the evil spirit in the days of Saul, the unwelcome visitant must be 
i liurmcd away by sweet muaic ; the drums cause excitement, the viohait 
exercise expels the ghost. The principal remedies are drumming, dainuiig, 
and drinking till the auspicious moment arrives. The ghost is then 
enticed from the body of the posses.sed into some inanimate article width 
he will condescend to inhabit. This, tt'chiiically called a Keti or stool, 
nay be a certain kind of bead, two or more bits of wood bound togelher 
hy a strip of snake’s skin, a lion’s or a leopard’s claw, and other similar 
.ntieles worn round the head, the arm, tlie wrist, or the ankle. PajX'r is 
still eonsidored great medicine by the AVa.sukuma and otlier tribes, who 
vill barter valuable goods for a little bit : the great d(‘sideratum of the 
.liarin in fact ai)pcars to he its rarity, or the ditlieidiy of obtaining it. 
llenco also the habit of driving nails into and hanging rags upon trees. 
The vegetable its('lf is not worshipped, as some Eiiropc’ans, who call it the 
devil’s tree, have supposed; it is nuTcly the place for the laying of ghosts, 
where hy ap])en(liug the keti most ac(;eptable to tlu^ sj)irit, he will bo 
bound over to ke('p the peace with man. S(‘veral acxhh'uts in the, town 
of Zanzibar have coidirmed even the higher ord(‘rs in their lurking su])cr- 
stition. iATr. Peters, au Knglish merchant, annoyed by the shives, who 
(‘ame in numbers to hammer nails aiid to hang iron hoops and rags upon a 
devil’s tree in his courtyard, ordered it to lx* cut down, to the, liorroi* of all 
the black beliolders. AVithin six mouths iive iieisons dicid in that house 
— Air. Peters, his two clerks, his cooper, and his shi])’s carpenter. Salim 
bin llaschid, a half caste merchant, well known at Zanzihai*, avers, and his 
companions hear Avitness to his Avords, that on one occasion, Avlicn travel- 
ling nortliAvards from Uiiyamzemhe, the possession occurred to biinscdf. 
During the night two female slaves, his compujiions, of avIkjui one Avas a 
child, fell Avitliout apparent cause into tlie fits Avliich denote the approacli 
of a spirit. Simultaneously the inasbu' became as oikj intoxii-ated ; a dark 
mass — material, not spiritual— entered the t(‘nt, threw it down, and pre- 
.sently vanished, and Salim bin Raschid Avas found in a stab; of‘ stu])or, 
from Avhioh ho did not recover till the morning. The same rnercliant 
circumstantially related, and called witnesses to prove, that a small slave 
boy, who Avas produced ou the ocea.sion, had been freciuontl}" carried off by 
possession, eA^cn Avheii confined in a windoAvless room, Avifh a heavy door 
carefully bolted and padlocked. N'ext morning the victim Avas not found 
although the chamber remained closed. A few days afterwards he was 
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met in the jungle, wandering absently, like an idiot, ana with speech 
too incoherent to explain what had happened to him. The Arabs of Iman 
who subscribe readily to transformation, deride these tales ; those of 
African blood, believe them. The transformation belief, still so common 
in many countries, and anciently an almost universal superstition, is, 
curious to say, unknown amongst these East African tribes. 

The Mganga, Mr. liurton further informs us, is also a soothsayer, 
lie foretels the success, or failure of commercial undertakings, of wars, 
and of kidnapping ; he foresees famine and pestilence, and he suggests the 
means of avcirting calamities. lie fixes also before the commencement of 
any serious affair fortunate conjunctions, without which, a good issue 
cannot be expected. He directs, expedites, or delays the march of a 
caravan ; and in his quality of augur, ho considers the flight of birds, 
and the cries of beasts like his prototype of the same class, in ancient 
Europe, and in modern Asia. 

The principal instrument of the Hganga’s craft is on(i of the dirty 
little buyou, or gourds, which he wears in a bunch round his waist, and 
the following is the u«ual programme when the oracle is to be consulted. 
The magician brings his implements in a bag of matting ; his demean- 
our is serious as the occasion, ho is carefully greased, and his head is 
adorned with the diminutive antelox)c horns, fastened by a thong of leather 
above the forehead. He sits like a sultan, upon a dwarf stool in front of 
the querist, and begins by exhorting the highest possible offertory. Ho pay 
no predict. Tlie Mganga has many implements of his craft. Some pro- 
phesy by the motion of berries swumming in a cup full of water, whicli is 
placed upon a low stool, surrounded by four tails of the zebra, or the 
buffalo, lashed to stakes planted upright in the ground. The Kasanda 
is a system of folding triangles, not unlike those upon which plaything 
soldiers arc mounted. Held in tho right hand, it is thrown out, and the 
direction of tho end points to the safe and auspicious route ; this is pro- 
bably the rudest appliance of prestidigitation. The shero is a bit of 
wood, about the size of a man’s hand, and not unlike a pair of bellows, 
with a dwarf handle, a projection like a muzzle, and in a circular centre 
a little hollow. This is filled with water, and a grain, or fragment of 
wood placed to float, gives an evil omen if it tends towards the sides, 
and favourable if it veers towards the handle or the nozzle. The Mganga 
generally carries about with him, to announce his approach, a kind 
of rattle* This is a hollow gourd of pine-apple, pierced with various 
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holes prettily carved, and half filled with maize grains, and pebbles; 
tlic handle is a stick passed through its lengthy and soeiirod by :;ros 3 - 
piiis. 

The ]^[ganga has many minor duties. In elephant hunts nc must 
tlirow the first spear, and endure the blame if the beast escapes, lie 
marks ivory with spots disposed in linos and other ligures, and thus 
(uables it to reach the coast, without let or hindrance. He loads the 
kirangoze, or guide, wdth charms to defend him from the malice wlilch 
is ever directed at a leading man, and sedulously forbids liiin to allow' 
precedence even to the IMtongi, the commander and proprietor of the 
caravan. He aids his tribe by magical arts, in wars by catching a 
bee, reciting over it certain incantations, and loosing it in the direction 
of the foe, when the insect will instantly summon an army of its fol- 
lows and disperse a host however numerous. This belief w't‘11 illustrates 
the easy passage of the natural into the supernatural. The land being 
full of Bw^arms, and manks body being wdiolly exposed, many a caravan 
lias been dispersed like chatf before the wind by a bevy of swarming bees. 
Similarly in South Africii the magician kicks an ant-hill, and starts wasps 
wdiich put the enemy to flight. 

Hero is an account of a queer dance witnessed in this land of ]\rgangas 
and Mfumbos and fetishes, furnished by the celebi’ated explorer ]lakio;— 
“A little before noon Captain Vidal took leave of King Passol, in order to 
prosecute his observations. I renuniied, but shortly afterwards prepared 
to leave also. Tassol, how'cver, as soon as he perceived my intention, 
jumped up, and in a good-humoured w'ay detaining me by tliii arm, 
exclaimed, ‘ No go, no go yet ; Top a little ; bye-bye you look irn fetish 
dance ; me mak you too much laugh !’ It appeared that the old man 
had heard me some time before, on listening to the distant tattoo of a 
native drum, express a determination to the young midshipman who was 
with mo to go presently to see the dance, with which 1 had little doubt 
that it was accompanied. The noise of the drum, almost drowned by the 
singing, whooping, and clamour of a multitude of the natives, was soon 
heard approaching. When close to us the procession stopped, and the 
dancers, all of whom were men, ranged themselves in parallel lines from 
the front of an adjoining house, and commenced their exhibition. They 
were specially dressed for the purpose, having suspended from their hips 
a complete kilt formed of threads of grass-cloth, manufactured by tho 
natives of the interior, and likewise an appendage of the same kind to one 
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or Loth arms, just ahove the elbow. Some had their faces and others 
their breasts marked with white balls, given to them by the fetish as a 
cure or saft ‘guard against some disease which they either liad or dreaclc-d. 
The dancing, although not elegant, was free from that wriggling and con- 
tortion of body so common on the east coast. It consisted principally in 
a1t('rnately aTlvancing and drawing back the feet and arms, together with 
,'i cornisponding inclination of the body, and, at stated times, the simul- 
taneous clapping of hands, and a loud sharp ejaculation of ‘Jleigh!’ 
iMlhough T have remarked that it was not elegant, yet it was pleasing, 
j’roni the lU'gularity with which it was accompanied. There were two 
men who dhl not dance in the line among the rest, but shutlled around, 
;ind at times thrc'aded the nec*dle among them : one was termed the ma-^lcr 
letisli, and the other appeared to be his att(‘ndant ; neither wore the 
laney dress, but they were both cneireled by the usual wrapper round tlu* 
loins. The former had on a Trench glaz(*d hat, held in great re(pi(‘<i 
by the natives, and the other, chewing some root of a red colour, carried a 
small ormim(‘nt('d stick, surmounted at the end like a brush with a bunch 
of long and handsome haithers. At times one of these men would stoii 
oj)posite a particular individual among the dancers, ami entice him by 
gestun's to leave the line and accompany liim in his evolutions, whicli 
tiiially always eiidc'd where they began, the pressed man returning to hi> 
former place. Tor some time t had observed the master fedish dancing 
o])posite to the house, and with many gi'sticulations apparently tiddressing 
it in a half thrc’atcniiig half hesecchlng tone. Old Tassol, who wa^ 
standing close by me, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Xow you laugli too much; 
fetish he come !’ 

{Sure enough, forthwith rushed from the house among the dancers a 
most extraordinary ligure. It was a man mounted on stilts at least six 
feet above the ground, of wliich from practice ho had (icquircd so great a 
command that he certainly was as nimble in his evolutions as the mo>t 
active among the dancers. He was sometimes so quick that one stilt 
could hardly h(‘ seen to toueli the earth hi'fore it was relieved by tic 
oilier. Tven when standing still he often halauccd himself so well as nut 
to move either stilt for the space of two or three minutes. lie wore a 
white mask with a large red hall ou each cheek, the same on his chiu, 
and his eye-brows and tbc lower x>iirt of his nose were jiainted with the 
same colour. Over his forehead was a sort of vizor of a yellow colour, 
having across it a line of small brass bells j it was armed in front by long 
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alligator’s teeth, and terminated in a confused display of feathers, blades 
of grass, and the stiff hairs of elephants and other largo animals. From 
the top of his head the shin of a monkej’ hung pendant behind, liaving 
aflixed to its tail a Avire and a single eh'phant’s hair with a larger shoo])’s 
hell attached to the end. The shin was of a beautiful light green, with 
the head and nech of a rieh vermilion. From his shoulders a fathom of 
Mae dungaree Avith a striped Avhite border hung down behind; and his 
body and legs and arms Avere completely enshrouded in a numlx'r of I’olds 
of the native grass-eloth, through Avhieh he grasped in each hand a (pion- 
tity of alligator’s teeth, lizard’s shins, fowl’s boiic's, ft>athers, and slilf 
hairs, reminding me strongly of the AA'ell-hnoAvn aitrihuti's of Obi, the 
dread of the slave-fawners of Jamaica. 

“The fetish ncA’cr spohe. When slandiiig still he lu'ld his arms erect, 
and shook and nodded liis head avIUi a (piick r('p('tli!on ; hut Avhen 
ad\'ancing ho extended them to tluar full haigtli lu'fon' him. In llu; 
former case he appeared as if pointing to lu'aven, and dcinanding its ven- 
geance on the dancers and the numerous l)ystauders around ; and in the 
latter as one Avho, linding his exhortations of no avail, was n'solvcd to 
exterminate, in the might of his gigantic stalling and supcu'ior stn'iigth, 
the refractory set. The master fetish A\'as his constant atti'iidant, always 
folloAving, doubling, and facing him, Avith exhortations uttcM'cd at one 
minute in the most beseeching ton(‘, accompanu'd hat in hand by ohse- 
(piloiis boAVs, and in the next threatening gestures, and violent, passionate 
exedamations. The attendant on the master fetish was likewise con- 
stantly at hand, Avith his stick aj)plicd to his mouth, and in oikj or two 
instances Avlien the inasrpicradcr approaelu'd, he crouelied <-los(j under iiiin, 
and sfj^uirted the red juice of the root he Avas ehewing into his face, 
hor upwards of an hour I watched the (1anc(‘, yet the fetish a])j)eared 
untired; and I afterwards heard that the same (-(‘n'lnony was pcadormed 
every day, and sometimes lasted three or four hours. I at first thought 
that it Avas merely got up for our amusement, but Avas soon undeceived; 
and Avhen, under the first impression, 1 iinpiired of a hystaiidci- Avhat man 
it Avas Avho performed the character, he answered, Avith a mixtuie of j)i4ue 
at the question and astonishment of my ignorance, ‘ JI(; no man; no man 
do same as him; he he do diablo ! he be de de-bill’ Still 1 Avas a little 
sceptic as to their really holding this belief themselves, though they 
insisted on the fact as they represented it to me ; and th(.*refoi e, after 
I had recehxd the same ansAver from all, I used to add in a careless 
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way to try thoir sincerity, ' In what house does he dwell V ‘ Wliat ! 
fetish ! I tell you he de debil ; he no catch house ; he lib (live) in clut 
wood,^ pointing to a gloomy-looking grove skirting the back of the 
village. It was in vain that I attempted to unravel the origin or 
meaning of this superstition ; to all my questions the only answer I conhl 
obtain was that such was the fashion of the country — a reason which 
they always had at hand when puzzled, as they always were when tlii 
subject related to any of their numerous superstitions. The fact is, that 
these practices still remain, though their origin has long since been buried 
in oblivion.” 

As with us, “ to astonish the natives” is an almost universal wcaknc'ss, 
so is it the sable savage’s delight and ambition to ^‘astonish the white 
man;” and should he succeed, and the odds are manifestly against hiiu, 
there are no bounds to his satisfaction. The traveller Laing, while 
travelling througli Tiramance, a country not very far from that over whicli 
old King Passol held sway, experienced an instance of this. He wii;^ 
invited by tlic chief to be present at an entertainment resembling what 
we recognize as a ‘‘bal mas(pie,” as it embraced music and dancing. 
The music, however, was of rather a meagre character, consisting of u 
single instrument made of a calabash and a little resembling a guitar, 
The player evidently expected applause of the white man, and the wdiitc 
man generously accorded it. The musician then declared that what our 
countrymen had as yet witnessed of his performance was as nothing com- 
pared with what he had yet to show him. Holding up his guitar, he 
declared that with that potent instrument, the like of which was not to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of Timmance, he could cure diseases 
of every sort, tame wild beasts, and render snakes so docile that they 
would come out of their holes and dance as long as the music lasted. 
Mr. Laing begged the enchanter to favour him "with a specimen of lii-'^ 
skill. The enchanter was quite willing. Hid anything ail the traveller ? 
Was any one of his party afiiicted with disease ? no matter how inveterate 
or of how long standing, let him step forward, and by ^ few twangs on 
the guitar he slwiild be cured. Mr. Laing, however, wishing perhaps to 
let the juggler off as lightly as possible, pressed for a sight of the dancing 
snakes, on the distinct understanding that they should be perfectly wild 
snakes, and such as had never yet been taken in hand by mortal. The 
musician cheerfully assented, and, to quote the words of the ‘^eye-wit- 
ness,” ‘‘ changed the air he had been strumming for one more lively, and 
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immediately there crept from beneath the fltockading that snirmmdcd the 
space where we were assembled a snake of very largo size. From the 
reptile’s movements, it seemed tluit the music had only disturbt^d its 
repose, and that its only desire was to seek fresh quarters, for without 
noticing any one it glided rapidly across the yard towards the further 
side. The musician, however, once more changed the tune, playing a 
slow measure, and singing to it. The snake at once betrayed considerable 
uneasiness, and decreased its speed. ^Stop snake,’ sung the musieian, 
iula])ting the words to the tunc ho was playing, * you go a dcud loo last ; 
stop at my command and show the wdiite man how well you eaii dauec ; 
obey my command at once, oli snake, and give the white man service.’ 
Snake stopped. ‘Dance, oh snake!’ eontiinud the musieian, growing 
exoitod, for a wdiito imm h.as eonu' to Fal;d)a to see you I dance, oh snake, 
for indeed this is a happy day!’ The snake twisted itself about, raised 
its head, curled, leaped, and ])erformed various feats, of which I sliould 
not have thought a snake capable. At the eomdiision tluj miisieiau 
walked out of tlio yard followc'd by Die r(‘])til(^, leaving mo in no small 
dcgj’ce astonished, and the rest of Die company not a little delighted that 
a black man had hoon able to excite the surprise of a white mie.” 

In no xiart of Africa do we find a greater amount of ndigions fanati('ism 
tliun in Old Xalahar. The idea of Ood ontertaiiiod by tho Kalaharese is 
confined to their incomi)rohensihility of natural causi's, wliiih tliey attri- 
bute to Ahasi-Ihun, tlie Efick term for Almighty Cod; hence they Ix'licve 
be is too high and too groat to listen to their prayers and jx-titions. Idem- 
f tick is the name of the god who is supposed to preside over the atlairs of 
Kiilahar, and who is connected mysteriously wu’th tlu^ great Aliasi, some- 
times represented by a tree, and sometimes by a large snidvc^, in which 
foi'iu he is only seen by his high priest or vice-regent on earth— old King 
Ktilahar. !Mr. Hutchinson, who resided in an official eapiieity in this 
piecr heathen country, once enjoyed the lionoiir of an ac(juaintan(30 with a 
lopresentativc of Ahasi-Ihun. “ He was a lean, spare, withered old man, 
=hout sixty years of age, a little above five feet in lieigVit, gr<‘y-lu‘aded, 
'md toothless. He wore generally a dressing-gown, with a red cap, haiifls 
'jf bamboo rope round his neck, Avrists, and ankles, witli tasscils dangling 
^t the end. In case of any special crime committed, for the juiiiisliment of 
'vhich there is no provision by Egho law, the question Avas at once referred 
to King Kalahar’s judgment, whose decision of life or death Avas final. King 
^rgo and all the gentlemen saluted liim by a word of greeting peculiar to 
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himself, ‘ Etiri,’ mefinln.i^ in you sit there, which, amon< 2 :st por- 

Bona of the slave order, must be joined with placing; the side of the index 
finders in juxtaposition, and bowing humbly, as evidence of obedsanoe. .1T<‘ 
offered up a weekly sacrifice to Idem of goats, fowls, and tortoise, usuiilly 
dressed with a little rum. AVhen famine was impending, or a deailh 
of shii)s existed at old Kalabar, the king sent round to the gontlrnK'n of 
th(^ town an intimation of the necessity of making an offering to the deity, 
and that Idcm-lOfiek was in want of coppers, which of course must Ijc 
forwarded tlirougli tluj old king. Ife had a privilege that every hiji])o- 
y)otamus taken, or leopard shot, must be brought to his house, that In- 
may have the lion’s sliare of th(5 spoil. Since my first visit to Xalairir 
this old man has died, and has yet had no successor, as the head men ami 
people pretend to beli(;ve * twelve moons (two years) must pass by before 
lie be dead for thriec.’ Ifesides this idea of worship, they have a deity 
named Obu, made of etdabash, to which the children are taught to oiler 
up [)rayer (svt-ry morning, to keep them from harm. Tdem-Nyanga is the 
name of tlie tree which they hold as the impersonation of Idem-EUck ; 
.and a givat n-verence is entc-rtaiiied for a shrub, whose pods when pn-^sul 
by the finger explode like a pistol. In all tlieir meals they perforin 
ablution of (lie hands before and aft(‘r it; and in drinking, spill a tea- 
siioonlul or so out as a libation to their deity before imbibing. AVlien 
they kill a fowl or a goat as a sacrific-o, they do not forget to remind their 
god of what Mine things’ tlu'y do for him, and that ‘tluy expeet a like 
fine thing in return.’ Ekponyong is the tith- given to a piece of stick, 
witli .a cloth ti<Hl round it at the top, and a skull placed above the cloth, 
wliich is ke])t in many of their )'ards as a sort of guardian spirit. Tii 
nearly all their courts there is a ju-ju tree growing in the centre, with :i 
parasitic plant attached to it, and an enclosure of from two to four feet in 
cireurnfen-m-e at the bottom of the stem, witliin which skulls arc ahvays 
placed, and e.alahadies of blood at times of sacrific^c. At jnany of tie 
genth'mon’s thresholds a human skull is fastem.d in the ground, wlie.'- ' 
white glistening crown is troddi-n upon hy eveiy one wlio enters. 

“A straiigi' bionnial custom exists at old Kalabar, that of purifying tie 
town from all devils and evil spirits, who, in the opinion of the authorities, 
liavc during tb(‘ past two years taken possession of it. They call it juduk. 
And a similar ceremony is performed annually on tlio gold coast. At a 
certain time a number of figures, styled Xabikt-ms, are fabricated and 
fixed indiscriminately through the town. These figures are made ol 
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sticks and bamboo matting, being moulded into difloront shapes. Some 
of them have an attempt at body, with legs and arms to resemble the 
human form. Imaginative artists sometimes furnish these specimens with 
an old straw hat, a pipe in the mouth, and a stick fastened to the end of 
tlie arm, as if they were prepared to undertake a journey. M any of tlio 
lignres are supposed to resemble four-footed animals, some eroeodih's, and 
others birds. Tlie evil spirits are (‘xpected, after three weeks or a month, 
to take up their residence in them, showing, to my thinking, a very great 
want of taste on tlie part of the spirit vagrant. AVhen the night jirrives 
foi their gcmeral expulsion, om^ would imagine the wliole town had gone 
mad. The population feast and drink, and sally out in partii's, Ix'ating at 
empty covers, as if they contained tangible obj(‘e.ts to liunt, and halh'oing 
with all their might and main. Shots are fired, the Nabikems an^ torn up 
with violence, set in tlanu's, and thrown into the riviT. The orgies eon- 
tinue until daylight dawns, and the town is eonsidc.Tc'd clear of (wil inllu- 
oiice for two j^ears more. Strange inconsistency with idc'as of the pro- 
vision iK'oessary to be made for tlu' dead in their passage to anotlu'r world. 
Hut lu'athenism is full of these follies, and few of tluan can be more 
absurd than their belief that if a man is killed by a crocodile or a h'opard, 
lu‘ is supposed to liave beiui the victim of some malicious eniany, who, at 
his death, turned himself into either of tlu'sc^ animals, to havo vimgeanee 
on the person that has just been devoured. Any man who kills a nionki'y 
(»r a crocodile is supiio'^cd to Im turned into one or the other when lu* di»‘s 
iiimself. On my emhavouring to eonvinee two very intelligent traders of 
Duketown of the folly of this, and of my belief that men had no moi’i^ 
power to turn themselves into be;ists than they had to niakc^ rain fall 
or grass gi'ow, I was met with tin; usual cool reply to all a I]uro|)('an’s 
arguments for civili/ation, ‘ It he Kalabar fash(ion), and wliitc' nun no 
saby any ting about it.’ The same aiiswei', ‘^vliit(; men no saby any 
ting about it,’ was given to mo by our Yoruba int( ipreter w hen 
Of) the Tsbadda, on my doubting two snpposetl facts, wliieli lie thus 
ief(ird('d to me. Tin; tii’I w'a^^, that tin; Iloin-ssa p(M>[)le believe in tin; 
(•xist('iiec of tin; unieorn, but liis precise; location cannot be jjoiuted out. 
He is accredited to bo tin; cliam})ion of the unprolecU'd goat and slier ]) 
hum the ravages of the leopard; that wdion be nn'rts a leo|)anl he* eiitrus 
amicably iiit) conversation with him, descants u])oti his eiuclt y, J^nd winds 
Hji, like a true mcDilier of tlie humane society, hy dr.priviug tlie ]<;r)pard of 
his claws. On my asking if a claw less leopard hud ever been discovered, 
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or if the anicom had proposed any other species of food as a siihslituto, 
ohserving mo smile with incredulity, he gave me an answer similar to 
that of the Ivalabar men, ?.n the instance mentioned. The second, to tlie 
efToct that a chameleon always went along at the same pace, not quicken- 
ing his steps for rain or wind, hut going steadily in all phases of tempera- 
ture, changing liis hue in compliment to everything he met, turning black 
for black men, white for 'white, blue, rod, or green, for any edotli or 
tlowers, or vegetables that fall in liis way; and the only reason he gives 
for it ''*vb(^ri (lucstioned on the subject is, that his father did the same 
h(Tore him, and he does not think it right to deviate from the old path, 
hecanso * same ting do for my fader, same ting do for me.^'’ 

(iiiifo ly accident it liappens that this answer of tlic Yoruba man 
to ^Ir. Hutchinson’s arguments forms the concluding line of the many 
exam])les of Savage Hites and Superstitions quoted. It is, howeY('r, 
singularly apropos. In this single lino is ejiilomised the guiding prin- 
cipl(j of the savage’s existence — *SSame ting do for my fader, same tii]g 
do for m('.” This it is that fetters and tethers him. lie is born to 
it, liv('S ])y it, and he dies by it. 
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3 LII. 

SAVAGE DEATH AND BUllIAL. 

CIIAPTEIl XXVII. , 

filing to cheat death — Preparing the king’s “grave gra.ss”— The tomb and it.^ living tenant — 
rigian mourning symbol.^— Murder of sick Figian.s—“ Pray don’t bury me !”— Tin* ominoms cat 
clawing— The saciihcc of lingers— The token of the bloody apron— The art of cmbalining— The 
sin-holc— Ccremouie.s at King Finow’s funeral -Heroic appeal; to the deparled l.ing 'IJje.'^eenc 
at the sepulchre— The joiiruc) of the sand bearers- The Mee too Pnggi- -l)ev<»tifin of Mnow’s 
fishermen— The i^andwich Islander,’ badge of mourning— Pulling the tongue iu black— A mehm- 
choly procession — The house of Kcave — The pahlo tabu. 


by no moans follows that a tlisrc.spcot for human life is syno- 
nomous ^vith a personal indifferonco to doatli. To M'liatovcr 
savage land ^yc turn — to the hanks of tlio !Mo.^f[iiito, -whoro lives 
the barbarous Sambo Indian; to the deseits ul Alricu, the abode 
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of the Griqua and Gamara; to the shores of solitary lakes far away in 
Northern America — wc find a horror of death, or rather of the work of 
death’s hands, singularly incompatible with the recklessness of life observ- 
able in the countries named. 

No (country on the face of the earth, however, can vie in the matter of 
death and burial ceremonials with Figi. Here it would seem at first sight 
that fear of death was unknown, so much so that parents will consent to 
be clubbed to death by their children, and mothers murder and with tluir 
own hands bury their children — where even the grave has so few terrun 
that peo[)lo will go down alive into it. It may, however, bo worth oon- 
sidcring wluither this apparent trifling with life may not have for its 
source dread of the grim reaper in such blind' and ignorant excess us to 
lead to hilling to save froHi dying — to cheat death in fact, and enable tlu 
cunning cannibal to slink out of the world unmissed and unquestioned a- 
to the errors of his life. This may seem the wildest theory ; but it sliouM 
bo borne in mind that in Figi, as in many other barbarous countries, it 
believed that all that is evil of a man lives after him, and unless necessary 
precauiions arc adopted, remains to torment his relations ; it is not impro- 
bable, tlu-Tcforo, that these latter, if not the ailing one himself, may favour 
this death-cheating system. 

As regards burying alive, this at least may bo said in favour of tlu 
Figians : they are no respecters of persons. The grey hairs of the monun li 
are no more res])e(:tcd than those of the poorest beggar in his realm. 
Indeed, according to the te.<^timony of an eye-witness — ^fr. Thomas AVil- 
Hams — tlu* king is more likely to be sent quick to the grave than any one 
else. Ih re is an instance : — 

On my first going to Somosorao, E entertained a hope that the oM 
king would bo allowed to die a natural death, although such an evt nt 
would h(^ without proeedont. The usage of the land had been to intiin.it 
that the king's death was near by cleaning round aljoiit the bouse, altn' 
which, bis eldest son when bathing with bis father took a favoiirnl l' 
Opportunity, and dispatelied him with his club. 

visiti'd him on the 21.st, and was surprised to flud him niurli belt'V 
than he had been two days before. On bein^ told, tlii'refon*, on the ‘J It'- 
that the* king Was dead, and that pre 2 )arations wi re being made for li ' 
interment, 1 could scarcely credit the report. The ominous Avord 
isig urged me to hasten Avithouti*delay to the scene of action, but ra} 
utmost speed failo.! to bring me to Nasima — the king s house — in time. 
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The moment I entered it was evident that as fiir as concerned two of the 
women I was too late to save their lives. Tlie effect of that scene was 
overwhelming. Scores of deliberate murderers in the very act surrounded 
nic : yet there was no confusion, and, except a word from him who pre- 
jided, no voice — only an unearthly, horrid stillness. Nature seemed to 
lend her aid and to deepen the dread effect; there wiis not a breatli 
stimng in the air, and the half subdued light in that hull of death showed 
Bvery object with unusual distinctness. 

“All sat on the floor; tlie middle figure of each group being lield in a 
fitting i)osture by several females, and hidden by a large veil. On citJicr 
side of each veiled figure was a company of eight or ten strong men, one 
•onipany liauling against tlie other on a white cord which was i)assed 
wiee round the neck of the doomed one, who tlius in a lew 
'cased to iive. As my self command was returning to nu' the gnuij) 
'urthest from me hogan to move : the men slackened their hold tind tlu' 
ilteiidant women removed the largo covering, making it into a com b for 

he victim One of the victims was a stout woman and some 

>f the e.xccutioncrs jocosely invited tlios(; who sat near to have pity and 
u'lp tliem. At length the Avomen said ' she is (?ohl.* The fatal cord fell 
nd as tlie covering was raised I saAV dead the oldest Avifo and unwearied 
ttondant of tlie old king.” 

These victims are used to pare the grave. They arc called <7/v^s^9, 

nd when they are arningcd in a row at the bottom of the sepidclire fhe 
ang’s corpse is couched on them. It is only, however, great chic'fs 
dio demand so extensive a human couch ; a dignitary of minor im})oi’t- 
lice is content Avith tAVo bodies as his gruA^e floor: soimdimes a man 
nd a Avoman, sometimes tAVo Avomen. If an important pcrsonugij dies it 
i considered intolerable if his confidcntiid man — his bosom friend and 
(Iviser — should object to accompany his master as grafts. It is v(iiy 
'immon, too, Avhen a great man dies in Figi to strangle and bury Avilli 
nil an able bodied man, avIio takes Avitli liiin bis club to ])r()t(‘ct tlio 
xulled one from tlic inalieious attacks of bis enemies in tlie land of 
I'irits. For the same* ])urpo>e a bran new and Avell oiled club is ])la<-cd 
1 the dead liaud of the ciiief liim-elf. To return, however, to the dead 
ing of Si>mosomo and Mr. IVillianis’ narrativij ; 

“LeuAing the Avomeii to adjust the hair of the victims, to oil their 
'j'Ues, eoA'er tlieir faces Avith vermilion, and adorn them Avitli flowers, 1 
a^sed on to see the remains of the deceased Tnithaken. To my astonish- 
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incmt I fouTRl him alive. He was weak but quite conscious, and when- 
ever he coughed placed his hand on his side as though in pain. Yet his 
eliief wife and a male attendant were covering him wdth a thick coat of 
black powder, and tying round his arms and legs a number of white* 
scarfs, fastened in rosettes with the long ends hanging down his sides, 
iris head was turhaned in a scarlet handkerchief secured by a chaplet of 
small white cowries, and he wore armlets of the same shells. On li]\ 
neck was the ivory necklace formed in long curved points. To complet,' 
his royal attire according to the Figian idea, he had on a very large m w 
the train being wrapped in a number of loose folds at his feet. N t 
one seomcid to display real grief, which gave way to show and ceremoiiii'^. 
Th(^ whole tragedy had an air of cruel mockery. It was a mastpuTadiin: 
of grim death — a decking as for a dance bodies which Averc meant for tlic 
grave. 

“T approa(died the young king whom I could not regard without nl)- 
horrence. He seemed gi'eatly moved and embraced me before I conM 
speak. * See,’ said he, ^ the father of us two is dead ! His spirit 
gone. You sec his "body move, but that it docs unconsciously.’ ” Know- 
ing that it Avould be useless to argue the i)oint the missionary ceased to 
care about the father, but begged of the young king that no more vietiii> 
might be sacrificed, and after some little shoAv of obstinacy gained lii> 
point. 

Freparations Averc then made for conA^cying the still living man to tl.o 
grave. The bodies of the Avomen — the graA'c gras^i — Avere fastened to inat.^ 
and carried on biers ; they Avere carried behind the king, whose stirrin.i: 
body Avas not brought out at the door of the house, but the Avail being 
knocked doAvn he was carried through that way (^Ir. 'Williams is unable 
to account for this singular proceeding). The funeral procession moved 
doAvn to the sea-side and embarked in a canoe AAdiicdi was silently paddb d 
to the sepulchre of Figian royalty. Here arriA cd, the grave was found 
ready dug, the murdered grass was packed at the bottom, and after tlie 
I king’s ornaments Avere taken off him he too Avas loAvercd into the hole, 
covered Avith lioth and mats and then Avith earth, and “aa^s heard to 
cough after a considerable quantity of soil had been thrown into tlic 
graAx\” 

Although this is an end to the body, many other ceremonies remain for 
pert’ormance. The most ordinary AA’ay to express sorroAV for the d»\ad in 
Figi is to s/iure — the process being regulated according to the affinity oi 
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the mourner to deceased. Fathers and sons will shave their heads and 
checks as bare as pumkins ; nephews and cousins shave merely the 
summit of the cranium. Among the women, however, tlio mourning 
customs are much more horrible and lasting in effect. Some burn fan- 
tastic devices on their bodies Avith hot irons, while others submit to have 
their fingers chopped off. On the occasion of the royal death and burial 
above narrated, ‘‘ orders avc re issued that one hundred fingers should be 
cut off; but only sixty were amputated, one woman losing licr life in 
consequence. Tlio fingers being ea(;h inserted in a slit reed Averc stuck 
along the eaves of tlie king’s house.” 



“ Mournni.^ S'liL i f 


Among the various modes of expressing grief among Uie I'igians, Mr. 
^Villiams records that of lying out night after night along the grave of a 
friend ; allowng the great mop of hair to go untouelicd for months ; 
abstinence from oding the body tremendous mortification); and the 
Wearing garments of leaves instead, of cloth. These practices, however, 
are optional ; others there are that arc imperative, and among them one 
almost unmentionable from its loathsome character. The ceremony is 
called Vathavidiulo, or “jumping of worms,” and consists of the relatives 
of deceased assembling the fourth day alter the burial, and minutely dis- 
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cuf35?ing the present condition of the body of the departed. The next 
night, however, is not passed in so doleful a manner ; for then takes place 
the Vakadredre^ or “causing to laugh,” when the most uproarious fun is 
indulged in for the purpose of enabling the mourners to forget their grief. 
On the death of a man high in station, a ludicrous custom is observofl, 
says Williams: — “About tlic tenth day, or earlier, the women arm them- 
selves with cords, switches, and whips, and fall upon any men below ihv 
highest chiefs, plying their whips unsparingly. I have seen grave p(>r. 
sonagc's, not accustomed to move (piickly, flying with all possible speed 
bef('re a company of such women. Sometimes the men retaliate by 
)M\sj>attering their assailants with mud; but they use no violence, as it 
seems to be a day on which they are bound to succumb.” 

It will be easily understood that since so little respect is paid to tln' 
lives of kings and great warriors, bloodshed and barbarous murder are rife 
enough among the poorer classes. And there can be no doubt that, 
although the various frightful customs peculiar to the Figians have theiv 
foundation, and are still upheld as a rule in a purely religious spirit, 
extimsive advantage is taken of the same in furthering mercenary ami 
sj)it('l‘iil ends. The brother of a dead Figiaii of considerable means 
might, for instaiu'c, find it convenient to persuade the widows — the hoir'i 
to the property — to show their devotedness by consenting to be strangh'l 
and buried with their husband, that he may, as next of kin, take imiiu- 
diato possession of the goods and chattels, etc. AYhero the dead man was 
])oor, his relatives would probably rather be at the pains to convince the 
wddow of her duty than at the expense of maintaining her. 

The murder of the sick among the Figians is regarded as a simph' and 
proper course, and one that need not he ohserved with anything likf' 
secrecy. A fellow missionary of the llcv. ^Ir. Williams found a woman 
in Somosomo who was in a very abject state through the protracted 
absence of lier husband. For five wet’ks, although two women livid 
in the same house, she lay unoared for, and was reduced to a mere 
skeleton, but being provided with food and medicine from the mission- 
house, began to get well. One morning, as an attendant was carrying: 
the siek woman’s breakfast, he w'as met and told by her relations that he 
could take the food back — the woman was buried. The man then related 
to the missionaries that while he was at the sick house the previous day, 
an old woman came in, and adtlressing the patient, said, “ I came to see 
my Mend, and inquire whether she was ready to be strangled yet; but as 
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^llc is strong wo will let her be a while.” It would seem, however, that 
ji the course of an hour or so the woman’s barbarous niu'ses saw fit to 
alter their plans. 

This is not the only instance of the kind quoted by travellers familiar • 
with the manners and customs of the Figians. Take the following: — 
“Ivutu Yaram (a chief) spoke of one among many whom he had caused to 
he buried alive. She had been weakly for a long time, and tlie chief, 
^liiiiking she was likely to remain so, had a grave dug. Tlie curiosity of 
[lie poor girl was excited by loud exclamations, as though sonu'thing 
(‘xti-aordinary had happened, and on ste])piug out of the house she was 
>:t izcd and thrown into tlie grave. In vain she shrieked with liorror, and 
rried out, M)o not bury me ! I am quite well now!’ Two iiu‘u ke])t luu’ 
down by standing on lier, while others threw the earth in upon lier unfil 
die was heard no more.” 

If a Figian ceases to exist, towards the evening a sort of wake is 
observed. Parties of young men sit and ** wateli” the body, at the same 
time chaunting the most melancholy dirges. Earl}' the m^xt morning tlie 
preparations for the funeral and the funeral feast (‘onimenee. Two go to 
dig the grave, others paint and dress the body, while others pri'pare the 
ov('n, and attend to culinary matters. Tlio two gra\’e diggers scaited 
opposite each other make three feints with tludr digging sti(dvs, whi< li arc 
then stuck into the earth, and u grave rarely more than thrive feet dtep is 
pr(‘parcd. Either the grave-diggers or some one near rcjx'ai iwi(;e the 
words “ Figi Tonga,” The earth first tlirown up is laid a})art fr()m the 
rest. When the grave is finished mats are laid at the bottom, and the 
body or bodies, wrapped in other mats or native cloths, are i)lac(‘d thereon, 
llic edges of the mats folding over all ; the earth is then thrown in. 
^lany yards of the man’s masi are often left out of the gr.ave and carried 
ill festoons over the hraiiches of a neighbouring tree. The sextons go 
away forthwith and wash themselve.s, using during thiir ablution the 
leaves of certain shrubs for purification, after whitdi tliey redurn and 
share the food which has been prepared for tliem. ^Ir. Williams further 
relates that a respectable burial is invariably provided for tlie very poorest 
of the community, and that he has repeatedly seen poor wretcluis unable 
to procure a decent mat to lie on while alive, provided witli five or six 
new ones to lie on in the grave. Moreover, the fact of a person dying fur 
out at sea, or even being killed in battle with a distant tribe, whose horrid 
maws have provided him a sepulchre, docs not diminish the responsibility 
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of his relations in tlic matter of his funeral obsequies. The kohhiy aa 
the after-death eoremonics arc named, takes place just as if the man 
had died at Jiome, and the desire to make sacrifice is even more im- 
perative. For instance, a bold and handsome Figian chief, named lla 
I'Tibittu, was drowned at sea. As soon as the doleful news reached tlu.‘ 
land, seventeen of his wives Avere straightway strangled, and tin ir 
bodies used as grass in a grave d(‘dicated to the dead lla A^ibitlii. 
Again, after the ncAvs of tlie massacre of the K^amcna people at Vie<a 
in 1830, eighty Avornen Avere strangled to accompany the spirits of theij- 
murdered luisbrnids. 

In Fig'i, as in England, the popular superstition concerning* the mid- 
night hoAvlIng of a dog is prevahait, and thought to bi'tokiai di'ath. A 
cat purring and riihhing against the legs of a Eigian is ri'garded just 
ominously. If, Avlu're a AV'omon is huried, the marks of cat scratchings an- 
found on lh(' s(nl, it is thought certain evhh'iice that while in life the Avoman 
Avas iimdiaste. Should a warrior fail after re])cated elforts to bring hi- 
c(;in])lexion hy aid of vai’ious ])ignu'nts to tin' orthodox standard of j(-tty 
blaekiK'ss, he regards hineadf, and is regarded by others, as (i doomed man, 
and of eours(^ the moR' Ik; frets and fumes about the matter, the more li-j 
perspin's, and tin* less ehane<‘ la* has of making the [)aint sllek. 

A i)i*()])er Avinding up of this string of (jurious horrors connected Avitli 
Eigian death and burial, Avill ho the Eigian doctrine of the unmTsal 
spread of death, .as furnislu'd to Air. Williams, from AAdioni it is only justice 
enee more to remark these particulars are (‘hietly diaived. ‘‘ When the 
first man, the father of the human race Avas b( ing buried, a god passed hy 
this first grave and empiired Avhat it meant. Oji being informed by tla'M- 
standing hj" that they had just huried their father, he said, ‘ Do not inter 
him; dig the body up again.’ — Avas the reply, ‘avg cannot do that; 
he has been dead four days, and is unfit to ho seen.’ — ‘ Xot so,’ said the 
god, ‘ disinter him, and 1 promise you he shall live again.’ Heedless, 
hoAVever, of the ])romisc of the god, these original sextons persisted in 
leaving their father’s remains in the earth. Pereeiving their perverseness 
the god said, ‘ Dy refusing comifiiance Avith my demands, you liavc sealed 
your OAVU destinies. Had you dug uj) your ancestor, you Avould have 
found him aliA'c, and yoursclA'cs also as you passed from this world, should 
have hecu buried, as bananas are, for the space of four days, after which 
you should have Leen dug up, not rotten, hut rix^e. Eut noAV, as a 
punishment for your disobedience, you shall die and rot.^ — ‘ Ah !’ say the 
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Fig^ans, after hearing this legend recounted, * All ! if those children had 
(lug up that body 1^” 

On this and many adjacent islands, cutting off a portion of the little 
ting(?r as a sacrifice to the gods for the recovery of a supi.-rior sick relatioji 
is very commonly done; indeed there is scarcely a person living at Tonga 
liiit who has lost one or Loth or a oonsiderahlo portion of both little fingers. 
Those who can have but few superior relations, such as thosi; lu'ur akin to 
Tooitonga, or the king, or Veaehi, have some chance of escai>lng, il‘ their 
relations are tolerably healthy. It does lu^t a])pear that the operation is 
painful. ]Mr. Mariner records that ho has wilness(Ml more Ilian once lltthi 
children cpiarrelling for the honour (or rather out of bravado) of having it 
done. The tinger is laid flat upon a block of wood, a hnife, ax(‘, or sharp 
stone is placed with the edge n])oii the liiu' of the proposed separation, 
and ft T^werful ])low given with a mallet or large* stom*, tlu; opesration is 
tinished. From tli<' nature and viohane ol‘ the* action tlu* wound seldom 
bleeds much. Tin* stnnij) is then lu'ld in the smokii and sW am ai ising fn^m 
the coml)n>tIon of fn.di plucked grass; this sto])s any ilow of blood, 'fhe 
wound is not waslu'd for two da 3 ’s ; afU'rwards it is h(‘])t clean, and heals 
in about two or three wei'ks without an}" application whatever. One 
joint is gonerally taken otf, hut sonu*. will have a smaller i)orlion, to admit 
of the operation being pe'i'foj’iued s(‘V(Tal times on tin* same (ing(‘r, in ease 
a man lias many siqn'i’ior relations. 

In ciTtaiii islands of ilie Polynesian gnni]) tbcr<5 was observc<l at the 
approac’liing dissolution of a man of aii}' importance a rite terribly fan- 
tastic and cnu'l. As soon as the dying man’s relativi.s wm'o made 
acquainted with tlie impending calamity, llu^y straiglitway and deliber- 
ate!}' proceeded to act tlie part of raving mad men. ‘‘Aot only,” says 
Ellis, “did they wail in the loudest and most affecting manner, but tiny 
tore their hair, rent their garments, and cut themselves with knives 
or with shark’s teeth in the most shocking manner. The instrument 
usually employed was a small cane about four inches long, with five 
or six shark’s teeth fixed in on opposite sides. AVith one of these instm- 
meiits every female provided herself alter marriage, and on occasions of 
death it wa's unsparingly used. 

“ With some this was not sufficient: they prepared a shaip instrument, 
something like a plumber’s mallet, about five or six incdies long, rounded 
at one end for a handle, and armed with two or three rows of shark’s 
teeth fixed in the Avood at the other, ‘With this, on the death of a rela- 
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tivc or friend, they cut themselves unmercifully, striking the head, 
temples, cheekf?, and breast, till the blood flowed profusely from the 
wounds. At the same time they uttered the most deafening and agoniz- 
ing cries; and the distortion of their countenances, their tora and dis- 
hevelled air, the mingled tears and blood that covered their bodies, their 
wild gestures and unruly conduct, often gave them a frightful and almost 
iiiliuman appearance. I have often conversed with these people on their 
rc.asons for IhLs strange procedure, and have asked them if it was not 
exceeding painful to cut themselves as they were accustomed to do. They 
have always answered that it was very ])ainful in some parts of the face, 
that the upper lip or the space between the upper lip and the nostrils was 
tlie most teiid(?r, and a stroke there was always attended vdth the greatest 

pain The lemales on these occasions sometimes put on a kind of 

short apron of a particular sori of cloth, which they held up with one 
hand, while tlu'y cut themselves with the other. In this apron they 
caught tlje blood that flowed from these grief-inflicted wounds until it 
was iilmost saturated. It was then dried in the sun and given to the 
n(‘ai’(‘st surviving relations, as a ])roof of the affection of the donor, and 
was preserved by the berc^aved family as a token of the estimation in 
which the departed Imd been held. 

I am not prc'pared to say that tlie same enormities were i^ractised 
hero as in the Sandwich Islands at these times, but on the death of a king 
or ])i*incipal chief, the scenes exliibited in and around the house were in 
appearance demoniacal. The relatives and members of tlie household 
began ; the other chiefs of the island and their relatives came to sympa- 
thize with the suiwivors, and on reaching the place joined in the infuriated 
conduct of the bereaved. The tenantry of the chiefs ciimc also, and giving 
tlunnselves to all the savage infatuation which the conduct of their asso- 
ciates, or the influence of their superstitious belief inspired, they not only 
tore their hair and lacerated their bodies till they were covered with 
blood, but often fought with clubs and stones till murder followed.” 

As soon as an individual of the islands above alluded to died, a cere- 
mony known as ‘‘tahna tertera” was performed, with a view of discover- 
ing the cause of death. In order to effect this the priest took his canoe, 
and paddled slowly along on the sea near the house where the body was 
lying, to watch the passage of the spirit, which they supposed would fly 
upon him with the emblem of the cause for which the person died. If 
he had been cursed by the gods, the spirit would appear with a flame. 
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fire being the agent employed in the incantations of the sorcerers; if 
killed by the bribe of some enemy given to the gods, the spirit would 
appear with a red feather, an emblem signifying that evil spirits had 
entered his food. After a short time the talma or priest returned to the 
house of the deceased, and told the survivors the cause of his.deatli, and 
received his fee, the amount of which was regulated hj' the circumstances 
of the parties. To avert mischief from the dead man’s relations, the ])riost 
now performed certain secret ceremonies, and in a. day or two h<^ again 
made his appearance with a checaful countenance, to assure tliein that they 
need no longer go in fear, received another fe(', and took his d(‘parture. 

The bodies of the chiefs and persons of rank and aflluence wt‘re em- 
balmed. The art of em])alming, gtaierally thouglit to indicate a high 
degree of civilization, apiiears to have been known and practised among 
the Polynesians from a very remote period, and howeve'r simple the 
process, it was thoroughly succ(‘ssful. The iiit('stines, brain, tdc., Avero 
removed, and the body llxed in a sitting posture, and (‘x[)os(^l to the 
direct rays of the sun. The inside was, after a whih', lilh'd with shn'ds 
of native cloth, saturat'd Avith perfumed oil, with whi(th the exieiior 
was plentifully and vigorously anointed. This, togellnn’ Avith the h(*at 
of the sun and the dryness of the atmosphere, favoured the prc'sorvation 
of the body. 

TJnd(T the influence of these causes, in the course of a few AV(a*ks the 
muscles Avero dried u]), and the AvlioJe body appeared as if cov(‘rcd Avith a 
kind of ])archnicnt. It Avas then clothed, ami ttxt'd in a sifting posture ; 
a small altar Avas erected before it, and olhrings of fruit, food, and tloAViTs 
daily presented by the relatives or the priest a])pointe(l to attend the body. 
In this state it A\"as kept many luontlis, Avheii the body Avas buried, and 
the skull preserved by the family. 

Ill commencing tin* process of embalming, and placing the body on tlic 
bier, another priest Avas employed, who Avas called the iahna huro tiapapaiij 
or coiTisc-praying xricst.” His office Avas singular. When tin; liouse 
for the dead bud been erect(‘d, and the corpse jdacMsl upon the bier, the 
priest ordered a hole to be dug near the foot of it. t)ver this hole the 
priest prayed to the god by whom it Avas supposed tlie spirit of the 
deceased had been required. The purport of his prayer Avas, that all the 
dead man’s sins, and especially that for which his soul had been called 
aAvay, might be deposited there ; that they might not attach in any degree 
to the survivors ; and that the anger of the god might be appeased. After 
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the prayer, the priest, addressing the deceased, exclaimed, ‘‘AYith you let 
the guilt now remain.’* Then a pillar of wood was planted in the ‘^sin- 
liole,” and the (•arlli filled in. Then the priest, taking a number of small 
slips of plantain l(;af-Htalk, approached the body, and laid some under the 
arms, and stn^wed some on the breast, saying, ‘‘There arc your family; 
there are youi* eliildix'n, there is your wife, thc'rc is your father, and therij 
is your mother, lie contested in the world of spirits. Look not towards 
those you h.ave left in the world.” And — or so thought the benighted 
er('atur('s among wlnnn this singular rite was peiformed — the dead man’s 
sj)irit being hoodwinked into the belief that the chief of his relations were 
no longc-r inhabitants of the world, ceased to trouble itsell’ further about 
mundane afhiirs, and never appeared in ghostly shape at the midnight 
couches of living men. 

All who were) employed in the embalming, which was called mnri^ were 
during the process carefully a^oided by eviny ]K‘rson, as the guilt of thc' 
crime for which flu* deceased had dk'd was sii])j.)osed in some d('gi*ee to 
aitaeli to such as touclu'd llui Ixxly. did uot feed themsedves, lest 

the' food delih'd by tlie lomdi of Ibeir polliitcsl bands should cause tlu-ir 
dc'atli, bill, were' fed by olhei’s. As soon as the ceremony of di'positing the 
sin in (he hoh' was over, all who had touchecl the de ad man or his gar- 
ments lied pi’c'cipilalely inlo llu' sea, wIkmc' for a long time llnw halhed, 
and came away lea^ing llieir eonlaminaled elothes behind Ihcin. At the 
conelusion ol* their ablutions thew divcsl, and hronght from the si‘a-bc'd 
some hits of coral. Jh‘aring tlu'si* in iiu'ir hands, tliidr tirst journey was 
to thi‘. sin-hole of the. defunct, at which the bits of coral w ere cast, w ith 
the adjuration, “ AVith you may all pcdlutiuii he.'!” 

On the death of Fiiiow, King of Tonga, ^Ir. ^Mariner informs us, the 
cliu'fs and grand company invited to take part in his funeral obseipiies, 
seated tlicmsidvt's, habited in mats, w’aiting for the body of the dcci'usc d 
king to be brought forth. The mourners (wdio arc ahvays w’omen), con- 
sisting of the fi'inale relations, wudow's, mistresses, and servants of the 
dcct'asi'd, and snih other feimilcs of some rank who chose out of respect 
to officiate on such an occasion, w’’ere assembled in the house and sealed 
n\und the corpse, 'which still lay out on the blades of gnatoo. They were 
e.U habited in large old ragged mats — thc more ragged the more fit for tlic 
occasion, as being more emblematical of a si^irit broken dow n, or, as it 
were, tom to pieces by grief. Their appearance was calculated to excite 
pity and sorrow in thc heart of anyone, whether accustomed or not to such 
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a scene; tliclr eyes swollen Arith the last niglit’s frequent flood of 
grief, and still weeping genuine tears of regret; the upper pari of tlunr 
cheeks perfectly black, and swollen so thtit they could hardly sc'e, with 
the constant blows tlu'y had inllicted on themselvi's with tlieir lists. 

Among the chiefs and matabooles avIio Avere setib'd on the marly, all 
tliose who Avere partiiailarly attached to the late king or to his cause 
CA’inced tlu'ir sorroAV by a conduct usual iiuleed among tlicsi* pcHqde at tlii' 
death of a relation, or of a griait chief (unless it be that of Tt)oitonga, or 
any of his family), but wliich to ns may Avell a])p('ar bai*l)ar<)us in the 
extreme; that is to say, tlie custom of cutting and Avounding th(‘mst‘l\ es 
Avilh clubs, stoni's, knivi's, or sliarp shells; one at a time, or two or tlin'o 
together, running into tlu^ middb' of tlie circh' fornu'd by tlu^ sp«‘cfators to 
ghx' these proofs of tladr exlnmu* sorroAA^ for tlu‘ death, and great respect 
for the memory of tlieir dcqiarted friend. 

The sentiments expressed Iw th(‘se victims of ])oi)idar siipm'sl ition were 
to the folloAviiig purpose. “Tinow, I know well your mind; you have 
departed to Eolotoo, and h'ft your ])copl(‘ undm- sus])ici()n that 1 or some 
of those about you are uidaitldul; but Avlierii is the proof of inihhdity? 
Av^bere is a singh^ instances of disrespect?’^ Tlnai iullicting vioh-ut blows 
and deep (aits in the lu^ad with a club, stom*, or kindc, Avould again 
exclaim at intervals, “ Is this not a ])roof of my fidelity? do(‘s this not 
evince loyally and attachment to tin; memory of tin* departc'd warrior?” 
Tlmn perhaps two or tliri'e Avouhl run ‘>n and cmh'avonr to sci/(^ tin' sanui 
club, saying Avith a furious toiui of A'oici*, ‘‘ Ih liohl llic land is torn with 
strife, it is smitten to piecc*s, it is split, by rewolts; liow my ])loo(l }K>ils; 
let us haste and die! I no longer Avish to live: your d(?atb, Einow, 
shall be mine. Ent Avliy did I Avish hitlnuto to live ? it w as for you 
alone; it Avas in your service and defemm only that 1 wished to breathe; 
but now, alas I the country is mined. Peace and Inippmcss arc^ at an end; 
your death has insured ours: henc(’foi*th Avar and destruction alomj can 
prosper.” These speeches Avere afeompaiiied with a wild and frantic 
agitation of the body, Avhilst flic parties < ut and biuisc«l tlmir heads (.-very 
tAvo or three Avords with the knife or club they held in flicir hands. 
Others, someAvhat more calm and moderate! in tlndr gricj, Avould jiaradei up 
and down Avith rather a Avild and agitaU'd step, sjiinning and whirling the 
club about, striking theinscdvcs Avith the edge of it tw'o or t]ir(;(! times 
violently upon the top or ha- k of the head, and tlini suddenly stopping 
and looldng stedlastly at the instrument spattered Avith hloejd, exclaim, 
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** Alaa! my club, who could have said that you would have done thi 5 
kind office for me, and have enabled me thus to evince a testimony of 
respect for Finow ? ^(.‘ver, no never, can you* again tear open the brain? 

of his enemies. Alas ! what a great and mighty warrior has fallen ! Oh, 
Finow, cease to suspect my loyalty; be convinced of my fidelity! But 
what a])surdity am I talking ! if I liad appeared treacherous in your sight, 
1 should have met the fate of those numerous warriors wlio have falh'u 
victims to your just revenge. But do not think, Finow, that I reproach 
you ; no, I wish only to convince you of my innocence, for who that has 
thoughts of harming his chiefs shall grow white headed like me (an 
expr(‘ssion used by some of the old men). 0 cruel gods to deprive ifs 
of our tailu'r, of our only hope, for Avhom alone we wished to live. W(‘ 
liavc indeed otlier chiefs, but they are only cliiefs in rank, and not like 
you, alas ! great and mighty in wair.’* 

Such wi'ie their sentiments and conduct on this mouniful occasion. 
tS()m(*, more violent than others, cut their heads to the skull with sucli 
strong and frecpient blows, that they caused themselves to reel, producing 
afti'rwards a bmiporary loss of reason. It is difficult to say to what, 
lengtli this extravagance would have boon can-ied, particularly by one old 
man, if tlio prince liad not ordcnnl !Mr. ^lariner to go np and take away 
the club from liirn, as wi‘11 as two otluu’s tliat were engaged at the sanu? 
time. It is customary on suck occasi<ms, when a man takes a club from 
another, to ns(! it himself in the same way about bis own head; but ^Ir. 
]dai*iiier, being a forc'igner, was not expected to do this; he tliendbn' 
went np and, aft<T some hesitation and struggle, sc'cured the clubs one 
after anoib(u-, and returned with them to his seat, udieii, after a while, 
tiny wer(' taken by otlnus, who used llieni in like manner. 

After those savage expressions of soitow had been continued for nearly 
three liours, the prince gave orders that the body of his father should 
be taken to Felleloa to be buried. In the hrst place*, a bale of gnatoo 
was put on a kind of hurdle, and the body laid cm the bah * ; the* prine i* 
tlu*n ordc're'd that, as Ins father was the first who introduced guns in 
the wars of Tonga, the two earronades should be loaded and fired tu ice 
befoyo the i>roce>sioii set out, and twice after it had ]jassed out of the 
imu’ly; lie gave direct ions also that the body of Finow’s daughter, lat(*ly 
dt'ceascd, should be taken out in the model of a canoe, and carried after 
the body of luT father; that duriug his life, as he wished always to ha^e 
her boily in Ids ueighbouihood, she might now at length be buried with him. 
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Matters being thus arranged, Mr. Mariner loaded the guns and fired 
four times with blank cartridge. The procession then went forward, and 
in the course of two hours arrived at Felletoa, where the body was laid in 
a house on the marly at some distance from the grave, till another and 
smaller house could bo brought close to it ; and this was done in course of 
an hour. The post being taken up, the four pieces which compose the 
building (a kind of shed in a pyramidal form, the eaves reaching within 
four feet of the ground) wore brought by a sufticient number of men, and 
put together at the place where it was wanted. Tliis being done, the 
body was brought on tlie same hurdle or hand-barrow to the newly-crect(?d 
building (if it may be so termed) ; and then being taken off the hurdle, it 
was laid within, on the bale of gnatoo, and the housi> n as hung round 
with bhi(*k gnatoo, reaching from the eaves to the ground. 

The women, who were all assembh'd and seateil round tin? body, Ix'gan 
a most dismal lamentation. In the mean time a number of people, whoso 
business it is to prepare graves, wc-re digging thc^ place of interment 
under the direction of a mataboole, whose office is to superintend such 
affairs. Having dug about ten fe(‘t, they canui to the large stone covering 
a vault; a rope was fastened double round one end of the stone, which 
always remains a little raised for llu^ ])urpose, and was raised by the 
main strength of 150 or 200 men, ])ulling at the two ends of the ro])e 
towards the opposit(.‘ edge of tlu^ grave till it w as brought up on end. 
The body being oiled with sandal-w'ood oil, and then wrap])ed in mats, 
was handed dowui on a large j)ale of gnatoo into the grave ; tlu; bale of 
gnatoo was then, as is customary, taken by the before-mentioned niata- 
boole as his penxuisitc. ISh'xt, the body of his daught<'r, in the model of 
a canoe, w^as let dow'n in like maimei-, and x)laccd by his side. I'lie great 
stone was then loAvered doAvn with a loud shout. Immediately certain 
matabooles and AAaiiTiors ran like men frantic round about the place of 
sepulture, exclaiming, ^‘AlasI hoAV great is onr loss! l^'inoAV, you ai’e 
departed : AA'itness this proof of our love and loyalty !” At the saim^ time 
they cut and bruised their OAvn heads Avitli clubs, kniA'cs, axes, ele. 

The Avhule (‘Oin])any iioav' funned themselvt's into a single line, th(j 
Avomcm first, and afleiavards the men, but Avitlmul [iny jjartieulai- r)j(ler as 
to I’ank, and ])roeeeded towards the back of tlie island foj* tlie purposii of 
getting a (piantity of sand in small baskets. 

They sang loudly the Avhole w'ay, as a signal to all avIio might be in the 
road or adjacent fields to hide themselves as (xuickly as j>ossible, for it is 
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Racrilegloua for any body to be seen abroad by tbe procession during this 
part of tbe ceremony ; and if any man had iinfoilunately made his appear- 
ance, he would undoubtedly have been pursued by one of the party, and 
soon dispatelied with the club. >So strictly is tliis attended to, that 
nobody in ^Ir. Mariner’s time recollected a breach of a law so well 
knoAvn. blven if a common man Avas to be buried, [ind Finow himself 
Avas to be upon the road, or in tlu^ neighbourhood of the procession Avhiht 
going to get sand at tlui ]>ack of the island, he Avould immediately huh* 
hims(‘lf; not that they would knock out the king’s brains on such an 
oc('asion, hut it Avould be thought saciilegious and unlucky, the gods of 
Eolotoo being supposed to he present at the time. The chiefs are par- 
tieiilaily (‘areful not to infringe upon sacred hiAVs, lest they should set an 
example of disohedu nce to the people. The song on this occasion, Av^hich 
is very short, is sung first by the men and then by the Avomen, and so on 
alternately ; and intimates (though ^Ir. !^^^lrin^T bus forgotten the exact 
Avoids) that the fula (which is the manic of this part of the ceremony) is 
coming, and that oA'cry body must gc't out of the Avay. 

AVlu'ii they aiTiNaal at the hack of the island, a\1uto anybody may he 
prosc'iit, they proccc'ded to make a small basket of the leaves of the cocoa- 
nut tive, holding about tAVO (piarts, and to fill it Avith sand ; this being done, 
each of th(‘ nuai carried two upon a stick aen^ss the shoulder, one at eacli 
end: Avhile the Avomcn only carried one, x>i’ossed in general against the left 
Iiip, or rather upon it, by the hand of the same side, and supported by the 
hand of tho oiiposito side, brought haelvAvards across the loins, Avhieh they 
consider the easiest mode for AVomen to carry small burdens ; they then 
proceed(xl hack the same Avay, and Avith ceremony, to the grave. Ey this 
time the graAX' abo\x the A'ault Aras nearly Jilled Avith the earth lately dug 
out, the remaining small space being left to be filled by the sand, Avliich 
is alAA’ays more than enough for the purpose. It is considered a great 
oiuhidlisliment to a grave to liaA'O it thus coA'ered, and is thought to appear 
very Av<dl from a distance, AA'here the mound of clean sand may be seen ; 
besides Avliich it is the custom, and nobody can cx])lain the reason Avhy — 
Avhieh is the ease Avith scAvral of their customs. This being done, all the 
baskets in Avhicli the sand aa'us brought, as Avell as the ivinaining (piantity 
of earth not used in tilling up tho grave, arc throAAm into the hole out 
of which the earth Avas originally dug. During the Avliolc of this time 
the company Avas seated, .still clothed in mats, and their necks strung with 
the leaves of the ifi. tree ; after this they arose and Avout to their respective 
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habitations, where they shaved their heads, and burnt their cheeks with a 
small lighted roll of tapa, by applying it once upon each cheek bone; 
after which, the place was rubbed with the astringent berry of the matchi, 
which occasioned it to bleed, and wdth the blood they smeared about the 
wound in a circular form, to about two inches in diameter, giving tliem- 
gelvcs a very unseemly appearance. 

They repeat this friction wdth the berry every day, making the wound 
bleed afresh; and the men in the meantime neglect to shave and to oil 
themselves during tlie day : they do it, liowever, at night, for the comfort 
which this operation atlbrds. After having, in the first i>lace, burnt their 
cheeks and shaved tlieir heads, they built for themselves small temporary 
huts for thc‘ir own accommodation during the time of mourning, which 
lasts twenty days. Early in the morning of the twentieth day, all the 
relations of the deceased ohi(’r, together Avith those wlw) fornu'd liis hons('- 
hold, and also the womcm who were tabooed by having touelu'd his dead 
body w^hilst oiling and preparing it, went to the back of the island (without 
any particular order or ceremony) to pruemre a number of fiat pebbles, 
principally white, but a few black, for wdiicli they made basluds on the 
spot to cany them in, as before mentioned, when tluy Avent to ])rocnr() 
sand. "With these they retiirnt'd to the grav(', sti’ew('d iiu.ide of tlic' house 
with the white ones, us also the outside, as a ili'corat ion to it; the hlae.k 
pebbles they strewed only upon ilio wdiitc' ones whi<'1i eovi'nd th(5 ground 
directly over t]u5 body. After this the housi* over tlu‘. iomh was elo.sc'd up 
at both ends with a R'ImI 1‘eiieir.g, reaching from the' lavcs to ilie ground; 
and at the front and back Avitli a sort of baske t- work made of llie young 
branches of the cocoa-nut tn‘(?, split and interwoven in a veay eairious and 
ornamental way, w^hich remains till the next burial, wlaai they are taki'ii 
down, and after the conclusion of the ceremony now ones aie put up in 
like manner, A large (juantity of provisions was now sent to tlie marly 
by the chiefs of the ditfereiit districts of the island, n.ady prepareal and 
cooked, as also a considerable cpiantity prei)ared by Idnow’s own lioijsc- 
hold: among these provisions wars a good supply ol‘ cava root. After tlic 
chiefs, matahooles, and others were assembled, tlie provisions and cava 
were served out in tlie usual way. During this time no spt'cch was made, 
nor did any parlicuhu' occurreuco take place. The company afterwarda 
repaired each to his respective house, and got ready for a grand wri.'stliiig- 
match and entertainment of dancing the Mco too Buggi (liti;rally, ‘Hhe 
dunce, standing up with paddles”). 

IL 
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354 SINGULAR EXPRESSION OF FIDELITY. 

During the intervals of the dances, several matabooles, warriors, and 
others, indulg(‘d in bruising and cutting their heads with clubs, axes, 
etc., as proofs of tlieir fidelity to the late chief ; among them two boys, 
one about twelve, the other about fourteen years of age (sons of mata- 
booles), made themselves very conspicuous in this kind of self-infliction ; 
the youngest in particular, whose father was killed in the service of 



i'uiioral Obsequies of King Finow, 


the late ohit'f, during the great revolution at Tonga, after having given 
his head two or tliroe hard knocks, ran up to the grave in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, and dashing his club with all his force to the groimd, exclaimed, 
I'inow ! Avhy should I attempt thus to express my love and fidelity 
towards you ? IMy wish is that the gods of Bolotoo pennit me to live long 
enough to prove ray fidelity to your son.’^ He then again raised his club, 
Jind running about bioiisod and cut his little head in so many places, that 
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le was covered with streams of blood. This demonstration on the part of 
lie young hero was thought very highly of by every one present, though, 
iccording to custom, nothing at that time was said in liis praise ; agreeable 
o their maxim, that praise raises a man’s opinions of his oum ment too 
ligh, and fills him with self-conceit. The late Finow’s tisliermen now 
idvanced forward to show tlieir love for their deceased master in the usual 
A'ay, though instead of a club or axe, each bore the paddU' of a canoe, 
vith which tlicy beat and bruised their heads at intei*vals, making similar 
xclamations to those so often related. In one respeet, however, they 
vere somewhat singular, that is, in having tlirec arrows stuck tlirougli 
•acli cheek in a slanting direction, so that while their points came quite 
lii’ough the cheek into th(‘ moutli, the other (aids went over thoii’ 
^lloulders, and were' k(q)t in that situation liy another arrow, tlu‘ point of 
rt’hieh was tied to the ends of the arrows passing ov('r one slnuddc'r, and 
,ho other end to those of the arrows passing ov(‘r the other slionlder, so as 
.0 *forni a triangle ; and with this horrible equipnumt Huy Avalked round 
ihc grave, heating their lu'ads and facA'S as betbro stated with the jiaddles, 
)r pinching up the skin of the breast and sticking a s])ear (piite through : 
dl this to show their love and atfeetion for the (h'ceased eliid*. 

Aft(!r these exhibitions of cruelty ’were over, this day’s c('i‘emony (wliich 
dtogetluT last('d about six liours) was finislied by a grand wrestling 
match, which being ended, every one retired to Ids n'spedive lious(^ or 
occupation ; and thus teriiduated the ceremony of burying the Xing of 
the Tonga Islands. 

The Sandwich Islanders observe a number of singular ceremonies on tlic 
leath of their kings and chiefs, and liave been till V(*ry recently aecus- 
Lomed to make tlicso events occasions for the pnictice of almost eveiy 
cnonnity and vice. 

“ The people here,” writes Mr. Mariner, “had tbllowed only one fashion 
in cutting their hair, but we have seen it polled in every imaginable fonn ; 
sometimes a small round place only is made bald just on the crown, which 
ciiuses them to look like Romish priests; at other times the whole liead is 
shaved or cropped close, except round the edge, wliorc, for about half an 
inch in breadth, the hair hangs down its usual length. Some make their 
heads bald on one side, and leave the hair twelve or eighteen iiudies long 
on the other. Occasionally tiny cut out a patch in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, cither behind or above the forehead ; and sometimes we liavc seen a 
number of curved furrows cut from ear to ear, or from the forehead to the 
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neck. When a cliiof who had lost a relative or friend had his own hair 
cut after any particular pattern, his followers and dependants usually 
iTuitated it in ciittin" theirs, l^ot to cut or shave off tlic hair indicates 
want of respect towards the deceased and the surviving friends ; hut to 
have it cut close in any foim is enough. Each one usually follows liis 
own tast(?, wliich produces the endless variety in which this ornamental 
appendage of the head is worn hy the natives during a season of mourning. 

‘‘Another custom, almost as universal ou these occasions, was that of 
knocking out some of the front teetli, practisoC* ^ both sexes, though perhaps 
most extensively Ijy llu; men. AVlicn a chief died, those most anxious to 
sliow th(ur respect for him or his family, would be tlie first to kno(;k out 
with a stone one of lh(‘ir front h'oth. Tlu^ eliiefs related to the deceased, 
or on terms of friendship with him, were expected thus to exhibit their 
attachment ; and wlum they had done so, their alt('udants and tenants felt 
thems(‘lves, hy the iiifluenc.e of taistom, obliged to follow their example. 
Sometimes a vjian broke out his own tooth with a stone ; more frequently, 
how(n'er, itVas done hy another, who fixed one end of a x)iece of stick or 
hard w’ood against the tooth, and struck the otlu'r taid with a stone till it 
was broken otf. Wlum anj' of the men doferr('d this op(*i‘ation, the women 
often perAu-nu'd it for them while they w*ore aslc'op. ]\[ore than one tooth 
w'as Ki'ldom destroyed at one time ; but the mutilation being repeated on 
the decease of every chief of rank or authority, there arc few men to be 
s('en wlio h.ad iirrivc-d at maturity before tlu' introduction of t’liristianity 
to the islands with an ('iitiiv set of teeth; and many hy this custom have 
lo.st the front teeth on both the upper and lowi r jaw, which, aside from 
other inconvc‘ui(‘nees, causes a great defect in tlu'ir s])eeeh. Some, how- 
ever, have dared to be singular, and though they must liavc seen many 
deaths, have parted with hut few of their teeth. 

“ Cutting one or both ears w'as fornu’rly practised on these occasions, hut 
as wo never saw more than one or two old men thus disfigured, the custom 
appears to have been discontinued. ^ 

“ Another badge of mourning, assumed principally hy the chiefs, is that 
of tatooing a black spot or line on the tongue, in the sanity manner as other 
part.s of their bodies arc tatooed. 

“The Sandwich islanders have also another custom almost peculiar to 
themselves, vi/., singing at the death of their chiefs, something in the 
manner of the aiioiont Peruvians. I have been peculiarly affected more 
th.tin nricc on witnessing this ceremony. 
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A day or two after the decease of Keeaiiinoku, governor of ^lani, and 
the elder brother of Kuakina, governor of Hawaii, I was sitting with the 
surviving relatives, who were weeping around the couch on which tlie 
corpse was lying, when a middle-aged woman caim; in at the other end of 
the large house, and, having proceeded about half way towards the spot 
where tlie body la}', began to sing in a plaintive tone, accompanying Iier 
song with atiecting gesticulations, such as wringing her liands, grasping 
lier hair, and beating her breasts. I wrote down lier monody as she 
repeated it. She described in a feeling manner the benevoleneo of tlie 
deceased, and her own eousc(pient loss. (3ne passage was as follows ; — 

“‘Alas! alas ! (load is iny ohiof! 

Dead is iny lord and iny friond! 

ISIy IVit'iid in tin; season of faiiiino, 
f ]\1 V friend iti llie time of drought, 

]My fri(.‘iid in i»iy penerfy, 

My friend in tlio rain and tho wind, 

My frieiuWn tin; luait and the sun, 

My friend in the (add from the mountain, 

My fri(.'nd in tin; storm, 

My fri( tid in tin; calm, 

^fy fi ieiid in tin; eight seas. 

Alas! alas! gone is iny friend, 

And no more will return I’ 

Odu r exliiliitions of a similar kind I witm^ssi'd at Alnni. After tho 
death of Keopiiolaiii we fie(|ueiitly saw the iiiliabitants of a whoh) district 
that had belonged to her coming to weep on acmiunt of tier deatli. They 
walked in profound silence, either in single lile or two or tlinie al)r(;ast, 
the old people leading tiro van and the ehildn'ii bringing up the rear. 
TTiey were not covered with ashes, but almost literally elothed in sa(;k- 
cloth. Ho ornament, or even decent piece of cloth, was seen on any one;. 
Dressed only in old fishing nets, dirty and torn pieces of matting, or 
tattered garments, and these sometimes tied on their bodies with pieces of 
old canoe ropes, they appeared the mo.st abject and wretched of human 
beings I ever saw. , AVhen they were within a few liundred yards of tho 
house where the corpse was lying they began to lament and wail. Tho 
crowds of mourners around the house opened a passage for them to 
approach it, and then one or two of their number came forward and, 
standing a little before the rest, began a song or recitation, showing her 
birth, rank, honours, and virtues, Jyrandishing a staff’ or piece of sugar- 
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cane, and accompanying their recitation with attitudes and gestures, 
expressive of the most frantic grief. AVhen they had finished they sat 
down and mingled with the thronging multitudes in their loud and cease- 
less wailing.’* 

Tliough these ceremonies were so popular, and almost universal, on the 
decease of their cliiefs, they do not appear to have been practised by tlie 
common people among themselves. The wife did not knock out her teeth 
on the death of her husband, nor the son his when ho lost his father or 
mother, neither did parents thus express their grief when bereaved of an 
only child. Sometimes they cut their hair, but in general only indulged 
in lamentations and wc(,‘ping for several daj's. 

Ellis, tlie rolynesian traveller, makes mention of a singular building 
seen by him in ITtiwaii, called the Hare o Keave (the House of Keavc), 
a sacTcd dc'pository of the bones of departed kings and princes, pro- 
bably ereeded for the reception of the bones of the king whoso nanu' 
it bears, and who reigned in Hawaii about eight generations back. It 
is, or was -when "Mr. Ellis saw it, a compact huilding, twenty-four feet 
by sixteen, construedc'd with the most durable timber, and thatched 
with ti leaves, standing on a bed of lava that runs out a considerable 
distance into the sea. It is surrounded by a strong fence or paling, 
leaving an area in the front and at each end about twenty-four feet 
wide. The pa^'elnent is of smooth fragments of lava, laid down with 
considerable skill. Several rudely-carved male and female images of 
wood wore placed on the outside of the enclosure, some on low pedestals • 
under the shade of an adjacent tree, others on high posts on the jutting 
rocks that hung over the edge of the water. number stood on the 

fence at une(pial distances all round ; but the principal assemblage of 
those frightful representatives of their former deities was at the south-east 
end of the enclosed space, where, forming a scmi-circlc, twelve of them 
^ stood in grim array, as if pcrx)ctual guardians of the mighty dead reposing 
in his house adjoining. A pile of stones was neatly laid up in the form 
of a crescent, about three feet wide and two feet higher than the pave- 
ment, and in this i)ile the images were fixed. They stood on small 
pt!‘destals three or four feet high, though some were placed on pillars eight 
or ten feet in height, and curiously carved. The principal idol stood in 
the centre, the others on either hand, the most powerful being placed 
nearest to him ; ho was not so large as some of the others, hut distin- 
guisiiod by the variety and superior carvings of his body, and especially 
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of his head. Once they had evidently been clothed, hut now they appeared 
in the most indigent nakedness. A few tattered shreds round the neck of 
one that stood on the left hand side of tlie door, rotted by the rain and 
bleached by the sun, were all that remained of numerous and gaudy gar- 
ments with which their votaries had foi*merly arrayed tliem. A large 
pile of broken calabashes and cocoa-nut shells lay in the eentn', and a con- 
siderable heap of dried and partly rotten wreaths of tlowc'rs, branches and 
shrubs, and bushes and fragments of tapa (the accumulated otlerings of 
former days), fornu'd an unsightly mound immediately before each of the 
images. The horrid stare of these idols, the tattered garments upon some 
of them, and the lu'aps of rotting offerings before them, si'cmed to us jio 
mproper (‘mblems of the system they were designed to support, distin- 
guished alike by its cruelty, fully, and wretchedness.’^ 

Mr. Ellis endeavoured to gain admission to the inside of the house, hut 
was told it was fahn roa (strictly prohilutiHl), and that nothing but a 
direct order from the king or high priest eould open the door. However, 
by pushing one of tlic boards across the door-way a little on one side, ho 
looked in, and saw many large images, some ol‘ wood very mucli e-arved, 
and others of red feathers, with distended mouths, large rows ol sharks’ 
teeth, and pcaii-sh(*ll eyes. He also saw several hundh's, apparently of 
human bones, cleaned carefully, tied ii]) with ciiu't made of cocoa-nut 
fibres, and placed in different parts of th(‘ bouse, togetlier with some rich 
shawls and otlier valuable article's, probably worn by the)so to wliom tlu^ 
bones belonged, as the wearing .apparel and other pe'rsonal property of the 
chiefs is generally buried Avith them. When he had gratilied his curiosity, 
and had taken a draAving of the building and some of its appendages, ho 
proceeded to examine other remarkable obje'cts of the place. 

Adjoining the Ifare o Keai'c to the soutliAvard, ho found a Pahio tahn 
(sacred enclosure) of considerable extent, and was informed by his guide 
that it Avas one of the Pohonuas of Hawaii, of Avhich ho liad often li(;anl 
the chiefs and others speak. There are only two on the island — the one 
which he Avas then examining, and another at Waipio on the north-east 
part of the island, in the district of Kohala. 

These Pohonuas were the Hawaiian cities of refuge^ and afford(jd an 
inviolable sanctuary to the guilty fugitHc, who, when flying from the 
avenging spear, was so favoured as to enter their precincts. They had 
several Avide entrances, some on the side next the sea, the others facing 
the mountains. Hither the manslaycr, the man Avho had broken a tahu^ 
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or failed in the observance of its rigid requirements, the thief, and even 
the murderer, fled from his incensed pursuers, and was secure. To whom- 
8oev(;r he belonged, and from whatever part he came, he was equally 
certain of admittance, though liable to be pursued even to the gates of the 
enclosure. Happily for him, those gates were perpetually open ; and, as 
soon as the fugitive had entered, he repaired to the presence of the idol, 
and made a short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obligations to him 
in reaching the idat'o ^vith security. Whenever war was proclaimed, and 
during the period of actual hostilities, a white flag was unfurled on the 
top of a tall spear at each end of the enclosure ; and until the conclusion 
of poac(^ waved tlie symbol of hope to those who, vanquished in fight, 
might flee tliith('r for ])rotcction. It was fixed a short distance from the 
walls on tlie outside, and to the spot on which this banner was unfurled 
the victorious w'arrior might chase his routed foes, but hero lie must him- 
self fall bach ; beyond it he must not advance one step, on pain of for- 
feiting his life ; the priests and tlieir adherents would immediately put to 
death any one wdio should have the temerity to followM)!- molest those wdio 
werc‘. once within the pale of the ^^ahio iabu, and, as tluy expressed it, 
under tlie shade or protection of the sjurit of Kcave, the tutelar deity of 
the place. 

Ill one part of the enclosure, houses w^ero formerly erected for the 
Xiriests, and others for the refugees, who, after a ceifain period, or at the 
cessation of W’ar, wmre disiuissed by the xiriests, and returned unmolested 
to their dwellings and families, no one venturing to injui’e those who, 
when they fled to the gods, had been by them protected. Mr. Ellis could 
not learn tlie length of time it wnis necessary for them to remain in the 
PohonnaSj but it did not apjiear to be more than two or three days. After 
that they either attached themselves to the service of the priests, or 
returiKMl to their homes. 
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A Samoan inQuost—raiTyinpr a body about— Embalmini? in Samoa— Samoan pravc firra— Catchini? a 
spirit— New Zealand burial customs— Tho Sexton in llornco— Dayak funriala- b’uneral customs 
of the Sea Dayaks— Tombs in the air— Exorcisini? the evil spirit t'nn l treatment of widows— 
The “village of the dead” — The place of skulls — TraviJig to the <U;ul - ( )ji!)l)i‘\vay mouniers — 
Disposing of the property of the dc'ad— A (’hipiiewa ghost story An invisiblt* presence — 
A spirited ghost— Vem vutiou for the dead— A royal funeral— The death dance -'I’he last of tho 
“ Stung Serpent.” 

X KSanioa, auotluT of tlio Polynositm isitiiuls, it is consitU'iTtl a tlis- 
graro to llio family of an aged cliiaf if lio is not biU’UHl alive* 
“ When an old niiin ftxds si(;k and iniii'm,’^ says tlu? missiontiry 
Turner, ^‘and lliiiiks lie is dying, he deliberately tells liis ehil- 
tlren and friends to get all ready and bury liini. Tiny yield to liis 
wishes, dig a round dt'ep pit, wind a^nunilier of lino mats round ids 
body, and lower down tlie poor old lieatbeii into his grave in a sitting 
posture. Live pigs are then brought jind tied, each willi a si^jiarato 
cord, tho one end of the cord to llio pig tind tlie other to tlio arm of 
the old man. The cords are tliou cut in tlio middle, leaving tlio one 
half hanging at the arm of tho old man, and oil' llio pigs ai*o taken to 
bo killed and baked for the burial feast. Tho old man, howc'via-, is still 
supposed to take the pigs with him to the world of spirits. The greater 
the chief tho more numerous the pigs, and the more numerous the pigs tho 
better the reception in their Hades of heathenism. TJio poor old man tlius 
wound up, furnished with liis pig strings, and covered over witli some 
more mats, is all ready. His grave is then filled up, and liis dying gioaiis 
are drowned amid the weeping and the wailing of the living. 

This revolting custom of burying alive is, as I have noted, not confined 
to infants and the aged. If a person in sickness shows signs of delirium, 
his grave is dug, and he is buried forthwith, to prevent the disease spreading 
to other members of the family. A. young man in the prime of life was 
thus buried lately. He burst up the grave and escaped. He was caught 
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and forced into the grcive again. A second time he struggled to the sur- 
face, and they led him to the hush, lashed him fast to a tree, and left liirn 
there to die. 

Whenever the eye is fixed in death the house becomes a scene of inde- 
scribable lamentation and wailing. ‘ Oh ! my father, why did you not 
let mo die, and you live here still?’ ^ Oh ! my brother, why have you 
run away and left your only brother to be trampled upon?’ *Oh! niy 
child, liad I known you were going to die ! Of what use is it for me to 
survive you?’ Tiiese and other doleful cries may be heard two hundred 
yards from the house j and as you go near you find that they arc accom- 
panied by tlie most frantic expressions of grief, such as rending garments, 
tearing the hair, tliumping the face and eyes, burning the body with small 
piercing firebrands, beating the head with stones till the blood runs; and 
this they called an “ offering of blood for tlie dead.” Every one acquainted 
wiUi the historical parts of the llible will here observe remarkable coin- 
cidences. After an hour or so, tlic more boisterous wailing subsides, and, ns 
in tliat climate the corpse must be buried in a few hours, preparations arc 
made without diday. The body is laid out on a mat oiled with scented 
oil, and, to modify the cadaverous look, they tinge the oil for tlie 
face with a little turmeric. The body is then wound up with several 
folds of native cloth, the chin propjied up with a little bundle of the 
same material, and the face iind bead left uncovered, while for some hours 
longer the body is surrounded by Avcei)ing relatives. If the person has 
died of a eoinplaint Avliieli has carried off some other members of the 
family, they will probably open the body to search for the disease. Any 
inflamed substance they hapi)en to find they take away and burn, thinking 
that this will prevent any other members of the family being atfected with 
the same disease. This is done when the body is laid in the grave. 

While a dead body is in the house no food is taken under the same roof. 
The family have their meals outside, or in another house. Those who 
attended the deceased Avere formerly most careful not to handle food, and 
for days Avere fed by others as if they Averc helpless iniiints. Baldness and 
*he loss of teeth were supposed to bo the punishment inflicted by the 
household, if .they violated the rule. Easting was common at such times, 
and they Avho did so, ate nothing during the day, but had a meal at night, 
reminding us of what David said Avhen mourning the death of Abner : 
‘ So do God to mo and more also, if I taste bread or*aught else till the sun 
be down.’ The fifth day Avas a day of purification. They bathed the 
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face and hands with hot water, and then they were clean, and resumed tlio 
usual time and mode of eating. 

The death of a chief of high rank was attended with great excitement 
and display ; all work was suspended in the settlement ; no stranger dared 
to pass through the place. Eor days they kei>t the body unhnried, until 
all the dilFercnt x^arties connected with that particular clan assembled from 
various parts of the island, and until each party had in turn paraded the 
body, shoulder high, through the village, singing at the same time some 
mournful dirge. The body, too, was wrapped up in the liest robe, viz., 
the most valuable fine mat clothing which the deceased possessed. CJreat 
respect is still shown to chiefs on these occasions, and there was a recent 
instance of something like a thirty days^ inourning; but the body is 
seldom paraded about the settlements now-a-days. 

“ The burial generally takes jdace tlie day after death. As many friends 
as can be lU’Csent in time attend. Every one brings a jircseni; and llio 
day after the funeral, iln^se resents are all so distributed again as that 
evciy one goes away with something in return for what Ikj brought. 
Formerly, the body was buried without a coffin, except in the (-ases of 
chiefs; hut now it is quite common to cut off the ends of some canoe 
belonging to the family, and make a coffin of it. The body being put into 
this rude encasement, all is done u]) again in some other folds of native 
cloth, and carried on the shoulders of four or five men to the grave. The 
fricnids follow, Imt in no particular order ; and at the grave again theio 
was often furtlier wailing, and exclamations such as, “Alas! 1 loolu'd to 
you for protection, but you have gone away ! why did you die ! would 
that I had died for you 1’^ Since the introduction of Christian it}^, all is 
generally quiet at the grave. The missionary, or some native tea(;her 
appointed by liim, attends, reads a portion of »Scripture, d(;livers an 
address, and engages in prayer, that the living may consider and prc'pare 
for tho time to die. The grave is called the last resting place ; and in 
the case of chiefs the house is thatclied with the leaves of sandal wootl, 
alluding to tlic custom of planting some tree witli prtitty foliage near tlie 
grave. Attempts have boon made to get a jilacc set apart as the village 
burying-ground, but it is difficult to carry it out. All prefer laying their 
dead among the ashes of their ancestors, on their own particular ground. 
As the bones of Joseph "were carried from Egypt to Canaan, so did tho 
Samoans carry the skulls of their dead from a land where they had been 
residing during war, back to the graves of their fathers as soon as possible 
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after peace was proclaimed. The grave is often dug close by the house. 
They make it about four feet deep ; and, after spreading it with mats like 
a comfortable bed, there they place the body, with the head to the rising 
of the sun and the feet to the west. '\Yith the body they deposit several 
tilings wliieli may have been used to answer the purpose of a pickaxe in 
digging the grave; not that they think these things of any use to the 
d(‘ad, but it is supposcxl that if they are left and handled by others, further 
disease and de ath will bo the eoiiserpicnce. Other mats are spread over 
the body, on these a layer of white sand from the beach, and then they liii 
up the grave. 



A Samoan Sepulchre. 


“ The spot is marked by a little heap of stones a foot or two high. The 
gi’ave of a ebief is nearly built up in an oblong slanting form, about tlirce 
feet high at the foot and four at the head. ^Vhite stones or shells are 
intermixed with the top layer; and if ho lias been a noted warrior, his 
grave may be surrounded with spears, or his gun laid loosely on the top.” 

Embalming, the same authority informs us, is kifown and practised with 
fiiirprising skill in one particuliu’ family of Samoan chiefs. Unlike the 
Egyptian method, as described by Herodotus, it is performed in Samoa 
ex dusively by women. The viscera being removed and buried, they day 
after day anoint the body with a mixture of oil and aromatic juices, and 
they continue to puncture the body all over with line needles. In about 
two months the process of desiccation is completed. The hair, which had 
been cut olf and laid aside at the commencement of the operation, is now 
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pined carefully on to tlic scalp by a rosin from tlio bush. The abdomen is 
filled up with folds of native cloth, the body is wrapped up with the samo 
material, and laid out on a mat, leaving the hands, face, and head exposed. 

A house is built for the purpose, and there tlu^ body is pla(?ed with a 
sheet of native cloth loosclj’ thrown over it. !N^ow and then the face is 
oiled with a mixture of scented oil and turmeric, and passing strangers 
are freely admittinl to see the remains of the dopai'ted. At present there 
are four bodies laid out in this way in a house bidonging to the family to 
which wo refer — viz., a cliief, his wife, and t wo sons. ^J'liey are laid on a 
platform, raised on a double canoe. It must be upwards of thiity yc'ars 
since some of them were embalmed, and although thus (‘xposed Ihc'y ar(» 
in a remark able state of preservation. They assign no particular reason 
for this embalming, furtluT than that it is the oxpn'ssion of their allection 
to keep the bodies of the departed still with tlnmi as if tlu'y were alive. 

On the evening of th(^ burial of any important chi( f, his fritmds 
kindled a number of tires at a distance of some twe nty feet fiuni ('ach 
other, near the grave, and there tiny sat and k(‘pt them burning till 
morning light. This was continued sonnlimes for ten days afU'r the 
funeral; it was also done before the burial. In th(5 house where tho 
body lay, or out in front of it, fires W('i‘o ke])t burning all night by 
the immediate relatives of the (h'jiartid. The common pc'ojde had a 
similar custom. After burial tliey kept a fire blazing in the liouse all 
night, and had the spacer hctwt'i'ii the house* and Ihc^ grav(j so ch'ared as 
that a stre.am of light went forth all night from the fin* to t.lu* grave. 
AVhether this had its oiiglii in any custom of huiuing the dead body, liho 
the ancient Oree'ks, it is im])e>ssibh‘ now to ase-ertain. 'flic pi'oijalu'lity, 
however, is that it liad not. The account the Samoans gi\e of il, is, that 
it was merely a light-burning in linnour of the dcpaib'd, and a mark of 
tender regard: just as wei may sn})po^e the .Tew.s did atb'r the de ath of 
Asa, when it is said they made a very gr(*at hui'iiing for him. 'Idiose 
commentators who hold that this and one or two other passage s refer to 
a Jewish mark of res])ect, and mit to the actual biiriiiiig (>]* tlu? body, 
have ill the Samoan custom which wo have just mined a reriiailiahle 
coineldcncc in their favour. 

The uiiburled occasioned great concern. “ Xo Homan,” says Air. Turner, 

was ever more grieved at tlic thought of his imburle el fi iend wandering a 
hundred years along the banks of the S'yx than were the Samoans, wdiilc 
they thought of tho spirit of one who had been drowned, or of another 
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who had fallen in war, wandering about neglected and comfortless. They 
suppobcd the spiidt haunted them everywhere night and day, and imagined 
they heard it calling upon them in a most pitiful tone, and saying, ‘ Oli ! 
how cold ; oh ! how cold.’ were the Samoans, like the ancicTit 

Homans, satisfied with a mere iumulm-inanis (or empty grave), at which 
to observe the usual solemnities ; they thought it was possible to obtain the 
soul of the departed in some tangible transmigrated form. On the beach, 
near where a person had been drowmed, or on the battlc-licld, where another 
fell, might be seen sitting in silence a group of live or six, and one a few 
yards in advance, 'with a sheet of native cloth spread out on the ground 
before him. Addressing some god of the famil}", ho said, ‘Oh! be kind 
to us; let us obtain without diniculty the spirit of the young man.’ The 
tirst thing that happened to light upon the sheet was supposed to he the 
spirit. If nothing came, it w’as supposed that the spirit had some ill-Avill 
to the p('rsoTi praying. That person after a time retired, and anotlua- 
stepped forwuml, addressed some other god, and waited tlic result. 13y- 
and-hye souietliing came — grasshopper, Imttcrfly, ant, or wduitcvcr else it 
might ho; it Avas earclully Avraiqx-d np, taken to the family', tlic friends 
assoinhlc’d, and tho hundlo luiricd wutli all due ceremony, as if it contained 
the real s])irit of tho de})artcd.” 

The burial, like all other customs of the IN'cw Zealanders, are very 
singular. Vciy little, however, w'as known concorning tlieni until a 
reeeiit date. At the time Captain Cook visited the country, everything 
eoiinc'ctod with tho disposal of their dead w'as concealed from him by' 
the natives. 

It is now known, how'cver, that the dead bodies of slaves w'cro thrown 
into holes or into the sea, or buried under the polos supporting houses; 
hut the dead bodies of free j^ersons w ere ever held in liigh respect. It 
was only', how'Cver, at the death of chiefs that the funeral rites of the 
people w ere eelebratod. A chief on his death bed was surrounded by most 
of his relatives, his last wmrds w^ere treasured up, and the resignation wdth 
which the dying man submitted to his fate suggested to the mind that he 
died of his own W'ill. The moment the vital spark fled, its departure was 
bew'ailed w ith doleful cries : abundance of water was slied in the form of 
tears, and the si>cetators groaned, sighed, and seemed inconsolable. But 
all w'as hollow', except with the immediate relatives of the deceased, and 
a specimen of the talent of the Hew^ Zealanders for dissimulation. Men, 
Women, and childi’en cut themselves w’itli shells, and slaves were slain to 
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ittcnd on the dead in the next world, and in revenge for his death. Since 
:hc introduction of fire-arms, guns are fired off at the death of chiefs. 

Twenty-four hours after death the body was washed and beaten with flax- 
eaves, to drive away evil spirits. Priests thou dressed the corpse. The 
:ogs were bent, the body placed in a sitting attitude, the liair tied in a 
lump on the crown of the head, and ornanicntod with albati'oss leathers. 
:];arlands of flowers were wound round the temples, tufts of wdiite down 
Crom a sea-bird’s breast were stuck in the ears, the face was smeared with 
red ochre and oil, and the whole body, save tlic head, enveloped in a fine 
mat. In this condition, surrounded with his weapons of war, the bones 
md preserved heads of his ancestors, the dead chief sat in state ; and as 
llic complexion of tlic skins of the nativ’cs alters little aft(?r death, lliere 
was a life-like appearance in the whole scene. Certidn birds wc're sacri- 
ficed to the gods. Tribes from a distance visited the deacL AVisps of the 
long toitoi grass idaccd in the dead warrior’s luinds were grasjx'd by 
friends, and flattering laments, of which the following is a good specimen, 
were sung his honour : — 


‘‘Behold fhc lig'litnlni^’s gle.rc: 

It seems to cut nsuiidcr Tuwhnra’.s ru^i^god inountar.ia, 
Prom thy huiid the w(‘a])on drojux'd, 

And thy bright spirit disappeared 
Eoyoiid tlic lieiglits of llauliawa. 

The sun grows dim, and liastes aw'ay, 

As a woman from the s(M*nc of tlic battle. 

The tides of the ocean w(>cp as tlicy ebb and flow, 

And the mountains of the soutli melt away, 
por the spirit of the cbieftaiii 
Is taking its flight to K<nui, 

Open ye the gates of the heavens — 

Enter the flrst heaven, then enter the second heaven, 
And when thou shall travel the laml of spirits, 

And they shall say to thee, ‘ MTiat meanest this?” 
Say’st thon, the winds of this our world 
Have been torn from it in the death of the bravo ono, 
The loader of our battles. 

At Utah i and the stars of the morning 
Look down from the sky. 

The earth reels to and fro, 

For the great pro]) of the tribes lies low, 

Ah ! my friend, tlje dew's of Kokianga 
AVill penetrate the body ; 

The waters of the livers will ebb out. 

And the laud be desolate.” 
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Dead chiefs sat in state until they gave out an ill odour. Then their 
bodies were wrapped in mats, put into canoe-shaped boxes along with 
their merift, and deiiosited on stages nine feet high, or suspended from 
trees in tlie neighbourhood of villages, or interred within the houses wdiere 
they died. Here, after daylight, for many weeks the nearest relatives 
regularly bewailed their death with mournful cries. Persons tapued from 
touching the dead were now made clean. Carved wooden ornaments, or 
rude human images twenty or forty feet high, not unlike Hindoo idols, 
were erected on thcv spots where the bodies were deposited. Mourning 
head dresses made of dark featliers were worn; some mourners clipped 
half tlieir liair sliort, and people talked of the dead as if they were alive. 

Th(! bodies were permitted to remain about half a year on the stages, or in 
the earth, alter wdiich the hones were scraped clean, placed in boxes or 
mats, and secretly deposited by priests in sepulchres, on hill tops, in 
forests, or in caves. The meris and valuable property of chiefs were now 
received by tludr lieirs. To witness this ccrcmiony of the removal of bones 
neighbouring tiibcs were invited to feasts, called the liahunga ; and for 
several successive years aftcTwards halningas were given in honour of tlic 
dead, ou which occasions skulls and preserved heads of clii(f*s were brouglit 
from sopulclircs, and adorned W'ith mats, ilowers, and feathers. Hpccclics 
and laments delivered at hahungas kept chiefs’ memories alive, and stimu- 
lated the living to imitate the dead. 

In Porneo when a J)ayak dies the whole village is tabooed for a ilay ; 
and within a few hours of death the body is rolled up in the sleeping mat 
of the deceased, and carried by the “Ponmii,” or sexton of the village, to 
the ])lacc of burial or burning. The body is accompanied for a little dis- 
tance IVom the village by the women, uttering a loud and melancholy 
lament. In one tribe — the Pemnjan — the women follow the corpse a sliort 
way down the path below the village to the spot Avhere it divides, one braneli 
loading to the burning ground, the other to the Chinese town of Siniawau. 
Hero they mount upon a broad stone and weep, and utter doleful cries till 
the sexton and his melauelioly burden have disappeared from view. 
Curiously enough, the top of this stone is hollowed, and the Dayaks 
declare that this has been occasioned by the tears of their women, which, 
during many ages, have fallen so abundantly and so often as to wear away 
the stone by them continual dropping. 

In Western Sarawak the custom of burning the dead is universal. In 
the district near the Sumarahan they are indifferently biunt or buried, and 
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when (lie Satlong is reached, tlie of cremation ceases, the DayalvS 

of the last rivor hoing in the hahit of hnryiiiu: their dead. In llu* };rave a 
cocoa nut and areca nut are thrown; and a small basket and one ia)ntaiu- 
ing the eliewing condiments of the deceast'd are hung up near the grave, 
and if ho were a noteil waiaanr a spear is stuek in the ground close hy. 
The above articles of food arc for the sustenance of the soul in Ids passage 
to the other world. 

The graves are v('ry shallow, and not unfnapiently th(‘ corpse is rooted 
up and dc'vourc'd hy ANild i)ig,s. d’he burning aUo is not unrrt'r^m ntly \('ry 
inellicieutly perfornu'd. “ To]! ions ol‘ h«)n('s ami lle>h ha\e been brought 
back by the dogs and ]‘lgs of the villagi' to tlu' s[>aci' below the viuy 
houses of till' relativi'-;,’’ says Mr. St. John. “ In times ol“ i']ud('niio 
disease, and Avhen the decansed is very poor, or the relatives do not feel 
inclined to b(‘ at much e.xjx'iise for tlu' si'xtuii’s ser\iccs, cor[)ses [wc not 
iinlVc(picntly thrown into some solitary ]>iece of jiingh' not far from tlu^ 
village, and there left. The Dayaks liav(* very little rcs])ect for the 
bodies of the departed, though they have an intensj' Ibai’ of their gliosis. 

“The ollice of sexton is heiaditaiy, descending' iVom fatlu r to son ; a.iid 
when the lino fails, great indeed is the dillieulty of iiidiiciiig aiiotlur 
family to luuh'rtidve its iinjileasant diities, invol\irig;, as it is su])|)os((l, too 
familiar an assoi iatioii with tli(‘ di'ad and with the olliei' world to be at 
all heiielleial. 'fliougli the ]»r»i.|>(f1 of l‘e( s is good, and jiciliaps (\(uy 
family in the \illag'e olfers .-^Ix galbun (d’ nu])oui:d(d i'i( t; to the 

sexton in his m w and (‘citaiiil}' ii'crul <aieei', it dilliciilt to lliid a 
candidate, d'lie urual bur\ing be is one jav, valm d at a iii|u e; tliuieji 
if great care be bc'.'lowed on tbo lutemn ut, a dollar i; a.-birl; at olbci' 
places as much as two dollar' is (•(-ea doually d' luamb d.” 

On tlu' day of a person’s d.oath a fea-t is given by tlie Faiuily to tin Ir 
relatitui^ : if the (b eea''! d be rich, a pig and a fou I aie IJlf d ; lail if peer, 
a fowl is coii'idei I d Mo'li'. icul. The apartniclit ciid tlu' lbniil\ in v,Iii<h 
the death oi curs aic tab'n-id for ^ev<.n days and uigbt'--, and if tin' inui'- 
diet be not ligi'liy b; j t, tin- pin; t (d’ tin* di p. rltil Vvill liaiinl tin- pl.c <■. 

Among till' Sea Oa\a]-.s, a^' v.i.' aie lik'-wi'e iid'aiccd b\ Mr. SI. Joloi, 
human bodies aie inoially luniid, although, aliouM a man expn.'^a wi-h 
to share the pii'.ilcpe (d'llic })i'ii I', ami Ik*, like tln iii, e\jM. fd on a rai cd 
platform, his friends an l.ouiid to eomi'ly v, itli lii^ n<jn( -t. 

Jmmediatily alter tlie breath ha-^ kit tlie body, tbo fcniab,- I'clafioriH 
commence loud and mdaiielioly laments; tln-y A\a di the cuip. c and dress 
II. 21 
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it in its finost p:armcnts, and often, if a man, fully armed, and boar it forth 
to the p;r(‘at common hall, whei-o it is surrounded by its friends to Ite 
mourned over. Tn some villages a binding leads the lament, whicli is 
efujtijiued till the corpst; heaves tlie house. Ihdbro this takes place, liow- 
ever, tin* b<jdy is rolled up in <dothes and fine mats, kept together by pikers 
of bamboo ti(,'d on with rattans, and taken to the ])urial- ground. A fowl 
is then killed as a sacrifice to the spirit who guards the cailh, and tin y 
comimaice digging the grave from two and a half to four and a half f t t 
d( (‘p, according to the p(;rson’s rank .* deeper Ilian five feet would bi‘ 
unlawful. AVhilst this opm-atioii is going on others fell a large' tree, and 
cutting off about six feet, split it in two, and hollow out the pieces with 
an adze. One; part sel ves as a coffin and the oth(;r as the lid ; tlie body i- 
plaeanl within, and the two are secured together by means of strips of 
pliable cane Avouud round tbein. 

AftiT the coffin is lowered into the grave, tnany things holonging to tlu‘ 
doeeas(;d are east in, togidher with rice, tobaeco, and betel-nut, as they 
helu;v(‘ th(‘y may ])rove uscdul in the other world. 

It was an old custom, but now falling into disuse, to place money, gold 
and silver oniaments, elotlies, and various eliina and brass utensils in tlu' 
grav(’ ; but tlu'se tn'asun^s were too great temptation to those Malays who 
Wi‘re addicted to gambling, and tlu' rifling of the place of iiiteniumt Ini': 
often given great and deserved offence to the relations. As it is aimed 
inqiossibhr to discover the offenders, it is now tlio practice to bri'ak in 
pi('ces all the utensils placed in the grave, and to conceal as eare fully a^ 
possible the valuable ornaments. 

"riu; ri'lativfs and hearers of the corpse must return direct to the hoii'^'* 
from wliieli they started before they may enter auothei’, .as it is iinlawliil 
or unlucky to stop, Avhatover may be the distance to he traversed. Sea 
Dayaks who fall in battle are seldom interred, hut a ])aling is put round 
them to keep away the pigs, and they are left there. Those who commit 
suicide are buried in ditrereiit places from others, as it is sup])osed that 
they will not he allowed to mix in the “ Sev(ai-storic‘d Sabayau,’’ or 
Taradise, A\ith such of their fel low-countrymen as come by their death in 
a natural manner, or through the intlueneo of the spirits. 

llhudv is the sign of mourning among the Indians of North America, as 
among us ; hut among these savage popLilutions grief is manifested by 
other signs than the gloomy colour of the dress. The Crows cut part ot 
their hair on the death of a relation. The widows of the Foxes, as a sign 
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of moiiminp:, remain sevoi’al months without ohan<:»ini:j tlu'ir elothos, or 
paying any other attention to their dre; This eustoni is common to 
many tribes of the north. Among the Sliahonees and si'vi'ral otluT of 
the W('stern population, tliose avIio have lost one of tlu'ii- lelatives manifest 
llieir grief by inllieting on themselves mutilations ami wounds. The 
mourning of an Indian for the loss of a relative eontinui s ibr at least six 
months. It generally consists in neglecting his person, and painting hi? 
la(‘(‘ bla(*k. A widow will generally mourn the loss of her husband for a 
year. During all this tinu^ she a])pears sinec'n'ly alleeted, ni^ver speaking 
to an} one unless she is forei^d to do so from lu'cessity or pn)priety. 8ho 
always sc'eks solitude, and desires to remain alone, in order to abandon 
h(*rs('lf more iVeely to her ailliction. Aftcu* her mourning is over, she 
resumes her b(‘st garineiits, and paints herself as co(|iie'tLishly as possible, 
in order to find another husband. 

The customs obsia ved in the burial of the di'ad diller in dillerent tribc^a. 
The only observance common to them all is the singular one of painting 
the corpses black. Tin; Omahas swatlu' the bodies with bandages made 
of skins, giving them the appearance of Hgyptian mummies. Thus (mvo- 
loped tlu'y arc placed in the branches of a tree, Muth a Avooihai vasii full of 
dried meiit by thdr sid(‘, and which from tinu*, to lime is rt'iKiwed. 'fho 
Sioux bury their dead on the summit of a hill or mountain, and plant on 
the tomb a cedar tree, whieli may be seen from afar. WJien no natur.al 
elevation exists, they construct a scalfolding two or thn'e yards high. 

The Chinooks, says the Abbe Domineeh (from whoso mM'ount of Indian 
burial customs this description is chietly derived), and some other popula- 
tions of ('olumbia and On'gon, have a more poetical eusl oni. 'fb(;y wrap 
the bodies of their dead in skins, bind their eyes, put little sliells in tlieir 
nostrils, and dnss them in their most hcaiitiful clolh(iS ; they tlaui place 
them in a eano(', which is alhnved to drift at the [)leasiiie of the winds 
and currents, on a lake, a J'iver, or on the Paeilie Ocean. 

When there is neither lak(i nor river nor sea m-ar tin; villag(‘, tlio 
funeral (*anoo is attached to the hranehes of the lol'tii st trees. ^J’liesf; 
ai'riul tonihs are always so plae(*d that the wild aniiiiuls eanmjt reach 
them ; tlic favonritt; spijts are solitary and wooded islands. These; sepul- 
cbral canoes are often moon.'d in little buys, under shady tii'cs wliose thick 
f'diago overhang them like a protecting dome. There an; islands on the 
huge rivers of Columbia where as many as ttve-iity or thirty of these eunoes 
are attached to the cedars and birches on the banks. 
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Not: fjii’ from rVjlijml>i!i is a ro»*k wliicli servos ns n coiTK'lory for tiio 
pefj])l(5 ol’ tli(' iifi;.- iihourlioofl. Oiu* pcrcoivos, on exiiiniiilii^' tliis yIILiln' 
of tlijil tin; l)i]>e.s of fisherineii Lostow llio snnie i'oii\i;i(nis oare <>:i 

llie (loinl ns do tlie various tri]>es of liimtcrs. In one oa-c', as in llie ollu j-, 
tliti favoui'ih; ol>j('<;ls lie used while alive are hy liis siile in deatli. 

In Colnnihia, IIk* oar and llu^ net lie hy the lishoi nian in Ills finieii nI 
eanof' ■ ill the (iix'at Ihaii'ies, the lanee, the how and arrows, and otteii tla- 
war-horse, arc‘ lairicd in the* ‘^i-ave with the hnnler. To the east as to tlir 
W('si of lh(' liochy "'rountains, lln^ savai’'e.s veneiate, n'si)eet, inid lake care 
oT their iVionds and ri'lalives even alter death. The lamentations and 
])rayers of the survivors are heard oaeh day at dawn and dusk wherevi v 
llioi'e ar(‘ torahs. 

In N('W IiFexieo the whites have singularly modified the customs of tlic 
Indians; Avhat remains of their ancient praclioi's hi'avs tlu' ini])ress at oil' * 
of the snpiTstitions eharaet(*r of the natives, and of the habits of the 
Spaniards, 'flius, tlu' inhahitanl.; of rii(d)to de Laaiina, who ai'e Inlt 
< dirisl iaii^, half follow'ci’s of Monti'Ziima, Avra]) the hody of tlu^ d(a‘e:i^c'<l in 
his f)rdinar\ i;a)'meiit lay him in a iiarroAV grav(' of liltlf' depth, and [)la<'c 
Incad and a va'^(‘ oi' water near him. They then throw huge* stoiie^ 
him with such violence as to hri'ak his hones, with tlu' notion that any 
evil spii'it ri'inainiiig in the carcase may be driven out in tin' ])i’oeess. 

The Sacs :iud h'oxt's plai'e tluar d(‘ad, wra])p('d in hlaukets or hulfa!" 
skins, 111 nid(' ('(tllins made (»ut ol’ old canoes or tlu* liark of tree s, and hiiiy 
tliem; if ihe deceased was a Avanhir, a po-t is ereided above' his h(.a<l, 
])aiiile(l willi n »1 lliie"<, indi»-atliig the; nuiidu'r of im n, women, and clill- 
dre-ii he- h i- kilh el during his lile, and who ai\; to he his slaves in the 
land of .-hedews, 

Tlie 'r.ibkali'^ hum the' bodies of their dead. The niedieine-man avIc’ 
diri i't^ (be ee;\nieiiv imik! tli(‘ iim.^t ext raorellmiry ieiilatioin ar.-l 
(•onto: 1 imc', fer tlu- piii-pe v', a> he pretends, of ree;i\ing into his Jiairh 
the' lib’ ol‘ the der.\ee<], A\ Iiiv li he eommnnie-at e< to a living pe'r.-on bv 
laviiic; hi ^ be cl. i-n ]»i-; le-c !, and hlnwing on him; the ]ier>on thus < ii- 
deiwe'el l;ike^ the j ’ck of the (h'eea-ed, whose name In* adds to that he hn: 
prev ioU'ly. \i the dead ni.in Innl a. Avile, she is obliged to key dovv?i • r. 
the fune ral ]>v re' while it is .^et on lire, and to remain there till >]ic i" 
almost ^n^l’ee iteel Aviin -moke* and heat. Tormerly, wlnn a Aveunan i Tab a- 
voimel to e>cji]u' this torture, >he Avas carried to the' lire and pu-hed in, t“ 
S(iam!>le out huw’ slie might. ^Vhell the torp.-j is eonsiiiiie.d it is the 
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duty of till' ^vidow to r-ollpct ilu' aslios. ])l:u‘o llitun in a I'ad.tt and carry 
tlu'iu away. At llio ^aiiic liiac bccamos the siM-vaid <U’ lu r liirAtauirs 
family^ \n1i') (anploy lici' in all sorts of donu>>lic drnda(‘ry, and Ircat licr 
At'ry ill. Tlu’s stavKudc' ci>utinm's dui-ini;’ two or lliica u'ars, at tin' 

I \|>iratlon of vJiidi ]^i rn'd the rclativos of diai-a,-cd a-'cniMi' lo cidi'hrato 
tlic ^‘fca>t oi' ddL\ craiici'.” At tins soli iunlly a li\o or six yards in 

licii;]it is lixed in tlio L;ruuiid, to sustain llio l'a>Kct contaiuini.': tlio aslios 
id' till' (1( c( a-( (I, wliii li I'cnniin thus ('xposc'd till tlio ])olc', destroyed liy 
time and tlie elements, falls down. Tlu' a\ idow tlien ri'covers her liherly, 
and can mai-ry ai^aln. 

^fr. Paul Kani', in In’s Wand('rln;?;s ol‘ an Artid,’’ describes miicli such 
a ceremony as observed by bini in New Caledonia, wiiiidi is east ol‘ Van- 
eouver’s Island and north of Columbia. Anioni!; the tribe called ‘^Taw- 
wa-tins,” and also amona’ otlim- tribes in llieir neiybboiirbood, the eiislom 
])revails of Inirnina; the bodies, with ein innslaiiees of peculiar barbarity to 
the xvidows of the deceased. The, dead liody of the husband is laid naked 
upon a bn\i 4 'e liea]) of resinous wood; bis wifi' is tlnai filmed upon tbi^ 
])ody, and covered ovei* with a skin ; the pile is tin n li;^hted, and tin; poor 
woman is cornpelh’d to remain until slie is nearly sullbeated, when slie is 
allowed to descend as best she cam tbrongb tlu' llami's and smoke. No 
sooner, however, does she reai li tln,‘ ground, than slit' is expected lo ])re- 
vent tiie body from beeomiiie;’ distoj-ted by tlie action ol‘ tbo lire on the 
muscles and sinews; and wbi'iever sneli an liViait takes ]ilaee, sin* must 
with her bare liaiids 1 estore the biirnini^ liody to its jnoper jiohititni, her 
])erson l)ei]pi;* the whole lime exposed to the intense bi'at. Sliouhl sla' 
fail in tlie performanee of this indispen.-'altle lite, IVem wcaliiic ta* Iht^ 
intensity of lier ])aiii, she is lield up by stnne one until the body is con- 
sumed. A continual siimim^ and beatintj of drnins is kej»t, nj) throiiuboiit 
th(^ ceremony, which drowns her cries. 

At'lerwaJ'ds slii* mu,-t collect tlie nin oTisumed pieces of boiii' and tin 
ado s, and put ibem in a bai; made for llie ])ur])o-(‘, and which '-lie ha- 
lo carj-y on her back Ibr thn-e years ; remalninu: fer a time a -da\e to be, 
bu-bamrs relation-;, and beinu' m.-itber allowed to wa-b noi- comb hci 'clf Ibr 
the Avliole time, so tliat she soon becomes a veiy unj)ha-aijt objet t to 
behold. At the expiration of three ye-ai--. a fea-'f i- yivi n by lier tor- 
nieiit'a's, x\]io iinite all the friends and relation - oj' lo r and tliemseh es. 
At the ( omniea' cmcnl they «h pf*dt wllb j^ri at ccm niony tlc' i( mains of 
the burnt dead in u box, wliicli Ihe-y allix to tlie* lop «d‘ a Inch pole, and 
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dance round it. The widow is then stripped and smeared from h(‘ad to 
foot with fidi-oil, over which one of the bystanders throws a fpnnitiiy of 
8wans’"down, eovca'inp: her entire person. After this she is fi-ei' to inarr; 
again, if she hav(^ tlic iiudinalion and courage enougli to venture on a 
second risk of h(‘ing roasted alive and the suhsc([uent horrors. 

Tt has olten luipja ned that a widow, who has married a sceoml ]uis]);ui(l 
ill the hope p(M-]ia])s of not outliving him, commits suicide in the event of 
her second hushand’s death, rather than undergo a second ordeal. 



A Mandan Cluef. 


Among the Mandans, another tribe of North American Indians, burial 
is unknown. A tract of laud is set apart, and is known to all the tribes 
as the “ village of the dcad.^’ AVheii a ^landau dies ho is wrapped in the 
hide of a fresldy-slaiiglitered hutlalo, whieh is seeured by thongs of new 
hivlc. Ollier bull’ido skins lU'C soaked until they aie soft as cloth, and in 
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these the already thoroughly enveloped body is swatlied till the hulk more 
roRomblcs a hale of goods packed for expiudation than a human body. 
Within tlic bundle are pla<H?d the man’s bow and quiver, sliield, knil’e, 
pipe and tobacco, Hint and steel, and ])rovisions enough to last him some 
time ofi his long journey.” Then his relatives bear him mi their shoulders, 
and carry him to the cenudery, ‘‘ where,” says Catlin, are numeious 
scaffolds, consisting of four upriglit poles some six or seven leet in lieight. 
On the top of these are small poles passing around trom one corner post to 
another ; across these are placed a row of willow rods, just strong enough 
to support the body.” 

On this hcatlbld, and with his feet towards tlu' rising sun, the Mandan 
is laid, and he is not disturbed till the seatfold poles decay, and tlie bullalo 
cotlin, still containing tlie !Mandan’s boiu's, falls to the (‘arth. Then the 
relatives of the deceased, liaving roeei\(‘d noli(‘e of tin? eiixiiinstaiice, oiieo 



more assemble at the cemetery and, digging a bole, bury the bones — di 
except the skull ; for this is reserved a separatti ceremony. 

Apart from the willow biers may be seen circh s of skulls, numbering 
from fifty to a hundred, each about nine inches from its neighbour, and with 
the face turned towards the centre. In this ghastly cordon room is made, 
and the newly fallen skull added thereto, and (*ver att(;r regarded with the 
rest as an object of veneration, not only by thor(* wlio can <-luiHi with it 
family aeriuaintaiice, but by the whole tribe. Very frcrjuraitly,” says 
Cutlin, the traveller may observe a wife, or maybe a mother, of this sad 
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rcnnumt of irioi-fiilij y <lown ]>y Iho m< 1(* of llic skull of its dopavtcd 

hus]);iii<l or cliild, to it in tlic rin -l tiKli'iiriTip: tones, niul oven 

nirowini^ heiv elf down to oinkriiee it, llu' Avhilc lu wailin.u* with loud and 
inee.-. ;nit ei’i( ^ ; Very often too they will eut and har-k themselves with 
kniv(‘- as a jnniidiineut for any olfenee tlay may have ;^iveix their rrlative 
Av)ii](‘ aliv(‘.” 

Ainonj;- the Ojihhowa^'s, as soon as Iho man is dead, they array him in 
Ills best clolln ^^i, arid as soon as possibh' ]dace him in a eoihn. If 
latter artieh; i'^ not a\ailal)le, In^ i'< wr.!])])'-*! in tlu‘ he>{. slcins oi* hlanlctds 
the timt fnrnislies. .A lioh' ah<jur tlirc'e feed dot]) is diiy, aJid a('n('iall \' 
within twe1\'(‘ hours of his IIk* man is i>uiied, with his luial 

towai*ds tin' west. Ily tin'i side of his liody is ]tla(‘ed his liunna’ hnntinu' 
and war iin[>hmienls, such as Ids how and arrow, tomahawk, ixnn, ])i]ie 
and tohaeeo, knife, ])oiieh, flint and sfe('l, medieiiui-hai;', keltic', trinkcl-, 
and othc'i' article's wliic'h ho carried with him wln'ii iA’oinjv ^n a loni; 
journc'y. TIio f»-ravo is then eoverc'd, and on the top of it poh's or stielis 
an' ])laccd lenj;tlnvays, to the ]ieii;ht of about tw’o fec't, over w'hicdi hindi 
bark or mats form (‘ovc'iin?.;; to sc'ciin; the body from the rain. Tin' ii'hi- 
tions or friends of the dc'ceased then sit on the .urouiid in a eirele round 
the head of the <;rav(?, when the usual offerin^L:: to the dc-ad, eonsistinj;’ of 
meat, soup, or the lirc'-watc'vs, is made'. Tdiis is handed to the ]n'o})lc 
[)r('s('nt in bowds, a certain quantity beiiip: kept back for a burnt olleriii”-. 
While this is ]u-epai-in^ at the head (d* the grave, the old man, or spc'akc r 
for the oc'casion, ijvakos a prayer to the soul of the dc'parted, enumerating 
liis good cpialities, inqdoring the blessing of tlu' dead that his s[)irit may 
interc'ede for thc'in, that they may have ph'iity of game; he also exlnnts 
his spirit to depart (piietly from them. They believe that the soul par- 
takes of a ]iortion of the' fea'^t, and es]u'eially that wdiich is cemsumed by 
lire. If the dc'c eased W'as a liushand, it is often tlu' custom for the w idow', 
aftc'i’ tlu', burial is ovc-r, to spring or h'lq^ ove r the' grave', and tlu ii run 
/ig/ag‘ l)e‘hiinl the' tre'e‘<, as if sin' W'e re* li -e-ing from smin' one. d'liis 
ralh'd running away iVeun the* spirit other ]iU'>hand, that it may not haunt 
he'r. In tlie e'\eiung' (»f the day on which the* burial lias taken iihn c, 
wh' ii it begins to grow' dark, the uk'U tire olf their guns tlirnugh tin hob- 
left at tiie top of the wigAvam. A'^ soeui as this filing eoa.-es, the (dd 
V. onu'U eoinmeino knoe'king and making such a rattling at the* door a-. 
W t>ald fi ighte'U away a^iy .sjiirit that wamld dare to ln»ve r in ir. The in \l 
eo.ein-'ny is to eut into uarro'^v fctri}>? like ribbon, thin hiivh hark. ThoiO 
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tlicy fold into and Iniii”- round iu'^idi' tlio w luNvani, tlial tlio 

loa'it pull' of wind w ill nv>\c tlu in. Wltli Midi iw , r.ovs a^ tlu-..\ A\liat 
spirit would vi ntuix,* to dislurl) tlu-lr ^Ininlici’'^ ? Lo.sf, ilii>i should md 
[irovo otrodnal, tin y \\111 al-o frooin'iitly laho a d< i-rd tail, and allor 
hnrniipa' or -^in-'dny oil' all ilio liair, A\ill rnh tli.* n* < h> or ih.rrs (ifthc « liil- 
(livii hofhro tlu y lio down to sli'o]), liilnhinii; that llio '/frcn-n’vc' sindl uill 
1 h' anotln r prcvont I\ (,' to tin' soii il'N cntrain'o. I Vv i'll ri nu'nilua’,” says 
tho llev. Th'tor JoiK"^, a ( 'hiadt ianii d Ojihliow ay and ini^^itMiary, “whan I 
ns('d to 1 )(^ daulxal owr with thi^ di^'ipari'i-ahh’ I'mniyation, and Innl 
faith ill it all. ’^’diinkin;v that tho soul ]inu,or.s ahoiil tho body a loni;' tinui 
hoidri' it talcos its tlnal dt pa ,1 iiii*, lin y on' Ihc-o nn aiis to hasten it .iwav. 

I was ]irosent at llu' burial of an (»ld ])aa:au idiiid* hy tin* iianio oi* Odah- 
fuokoo, of iMunocy Town. \Vv had a oolliii luado for him, Avhich Avas 
pri'sontod to his rolativi's; hut holor<' llu'V ])hio('d tlu' body in it, tlu'y 
bored sov(‘ral hoh'S at tho head, in ordm*, as they sujipo.sod, to oiiahio tho 
soul to p:o in and out. at pleasure. 

‘‘Ihiriiya; tlu' Avintor season, Avlnm the p:roiind is fro/on as hai-d .as a rook 
tAVO or throe feet deep, lindiui*’ it almost impossible to ])on(drato thronah 
tlio fi’ost, having; no suitalile tools, thi*y are ohli^i'd to Avind up the coi pse 
in skins and tin; liark of ti(‘('s, ainl then lian;^ it on tho fork of a Iarj;e 
tna', liiah onouL;h to he ho 3 ’ond the lA'aidi of av'oIa'os, toxi'S^ and doi^s, that 
Avould soon devour it. Thus the body banjos till dorompo>it ion takes 
place, and the. hones, falling to the gi’ound, are afteiwvards gathoi-ed up 
and hnricd. 

ImmodiatclA’' after the doooase of an Indian all llie near r('lativ('s go into 
mouining, hj" hltndvonlng their fac< s Avith (diareoal, and ]iiittlii;' on llie 
most ragged and liJlliv elolhing they can iiiid. Thesi* 1ho\ wiar for n. 
A'ear, Avhich is the usual lime of inourniiig fur a hushainl oj- wife, hdlnr or 
aiollu'r. 

‘‘At the ex])ir:!tlon of a AU'.ar the AvidoAV orAvidowcr is allowefl to many 
ag.-in. ShonM this talu* place helbn; tin' year expins, it is con - jrlcj » d, 
n(;t ouh' a. Avail! of alfcction for the nn iin-iy of tin* dead, hut a gn a.I in iilt 
to the r(dation<, anIio Inne a claim on tin* ])ei'son during the dav'. oi' the 
mourning. The lir ,-1 few' days after the deatii oj’ tin; relan\»; .-oe -p( nt in 
retirement ainl fa-iing; during tin* Avhoh* ol‘ their mom nine iIm \' m.du; an 
offering of a jiojtloii of their dallv I'-od to the di .ad, and thi-. Ihi y d(* hy 
])Ult.hig a ■j'OL of it in tin,* tire, whi'-h h!nn-.whih‘ tiay are (.ding^. L 
have seen m 3 p(.or (ajuntiw’iuen make an oifei'ing of the fiie-watiis to tho 
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(I(;partcd: they dcc-m this very aoccplablc, on account of its i^rnitin^ the 
moment it touches the fire. Occasionally they visit the "rave of tiie dead, 
and then* make a feast and an offering to the departial spirit: tokacco is 
never forgotten at these times. All the friends of the dead will for a lung 
time wear haithor strings ti(*d round their wrists and ankles, for the pur- 
yjos(‘ of reminding them of their deceased relative.’’ 

It is a custom always observed by widows to tie up a bundle of clothes 
in 1h(^ foi-m of an infant, frequently ornamentid with silver brooches. 
This sh(5 will lie with and carry about for twelve months, as a memorial 
of In i' departed husband. Wiu ii the days of her mourning an* ended, a 
fea^t is prepared by sonn* of lier r(‘latives, at which she a])])ears in her be.-t 
attire. lla\ing for tin* lir.d. tiling for a twidvemonth washed herself all 
over, she looks once more neat and ch an. 

Tln^ Shahonees bury their d(‘ad with (‘verything belonging to them. 
Tin; ('omancln'S generally bury a Avarrior Avith his mans and his favourite 
horst; ; formerly his Avives also shared the same tate, but this custom has dis- 
api'eai'ed. Whilst the Sioux put striking marks on their tombs that tiny 
may be eadly dist inguislied, tin.* (Vnnaiiehes cover them with grass anil 
jilants to keep tlieiii concealed. Among tin* tri])es of tin* Avest tlie war- 
liors are still sonietinu's buried on hoix'baek, wrapjad in their richest 
dress, with bow in band, buckler on arm, tln*(pii\('r lull ol arrows slung 
behind, tin* pi])i; and tin* nu'dieiiie-bag hanging to the bt'lt, and supplied 
ANitli a pro\ision of tobacco and dried iiuat sutlieient for the voyagi* to the 
enchanted jirairies. 

’file A-'^inebiiiiis, like s(*veral othei* tribes of tin* gri'at American desa'il, 
neser Iniry their deail, but sus[H nd them by thongs of* leather betwi en the 
l)ianches of the great trees, or ex])ose them on scalibldings sullicient ly 
high to placi* the body out of reach of the A'oracious wild animals. Tin* 
fec't of the eorpsi* an* turm'd towards the rising sun; and win n tlie scaf- 
fi'ldings fall through old age, the bonovS arc [collected and burned reli- 
giously within a circle formed of skulls. The sacred di'})osit is guardi'd, 
as among the Mandans, by mediciuc-trees or posts, from Avhieh amulets or 
medicine-bags are suspended. 

On the death of a member of their tribe, the Potowatomies, the OttaAvas, 
and sevi'ral otlu*r i)eople of the north, distribute all the things Avhii li 
belonged to the deceased to his friends. Some of them are Catholics, and 
these tix on the tomb a great pole, at the summit of Avhicli floats a banner 
oiuamcuted Avith a black cross. Among these same tribes, Avhcu a married 
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man or woman dies, the survivor ])ays llie debt of Ibo body by pviii" 
money, horses, and otlier j)resents to Ibo rebitivc's of the deceast'd. The 
Ottawas saerilleo a liorse on tlio tomb of the di'ad ; tliey stranf;b‘ the animal 
by means of a noose, tlu'ii eut off its tail and suspend it to staki's fixi'd on 
llie tomb. The w<.>meii of tlio ('rows also pa}' the dc^bt of the dt'ad l>y 
moking incisions d('ep in their own flesli. The ('])Ij»pi'was an* in tlu^ 
habit of lighting large* fires on the tombs of members of their family for 
several niglits afti'r the funeral. 

As to the origin of this la'^t-nientiom'd custom nothing is known ; but 
there exists among the Chippi'was a legend which may be worth the 
n'a(lei‘’s ]t('iusal as throwing seme light on tin* sul»ject. 

“Once upon a timi*, many years ago, a war ragi'd Ix'twi'i'ii flic (Mii])- 
pewas and their em iuii'S, and tlie lands of tlu* lh)stil(' trilx's wt'n* red 
with blood. It was then that a ]>ai-(v of tlu* ('hlppewas nu't, a hand 
of their foes upon an open ])lain in tlui country of tla; (Ircat hake's. 
Mote'cwan, th(' hader of tlu' (1n])p(‘was, Avas a brave'; his nunlial eleiuls 
we're tlu; se)ng eif ('ve-ry youlh w he) h>e)ke’el to obtain ii nenvu in the* war- 
])ath ; and the yeeung s([naws talkeel of tlu'in at the' lire s. And ne'\e‘r 
did the ehie'f act with nienc bra\ery oi* piueleiiee* Ilian ein this ex'ca'^ion. 
Afte*!’ luj hael, by the strength e»t‘ his aim, tnriK'd the hat Ik* against 
his eneOiies, and N\hih* he was gi\ing tin* g,i<‘at- shout- eif sictory, an ari'ow 
epiivereel ill his hrea-t, ainl he* fell njioii the; jilaiii. \o Indian warrior 
killed thus is e \e r htirie-el. Ac«oreliiig to olel eai'-toin, he* \*vas placMl in a 
silting postnie* upon the* tichl ejf katth*, his hack suj»pojtceL ky a tice*, and 
his (ace* turned towards the* jeatli in \\hie*h lie-, ( in inies had lied. II is 
s])i*ar ami e'lul) we*re placi el in his hamls, ami his how ami ejui\e*j* le aiicel 
agaiimt his shoubler. So tlie-y h (t him. 

Ihit was lie* ge)ne' to the; laml of spirits? d’hougli ho e*onhl not move', 
nor speak, he lie ard all that liatl hi*eii said hy his Irie nels. lie; he'arel tlmm 
hcAvail Ids elcatli ami e-ould iie_>t e-emifort tlieni ; lie hearel them sjie-ak ed' hi-; 
great deeds; he lieard them depict the grief of Ids wile; Avlieii sho slieudd 
be told he was di;ad. He felt the touch of their liaiids, but Ids limbs 
Avere bound in chains of strength, and lie could not hurst tlie ni. His 
thoughts flowed as free as the gre at rivers; but bis limbs we re; like; the; 
fallen hranches. His anguish, Avheii he* fedt himself thus ahamloiicd, was 
lieaA'y ; but lie avu'’ cejiwpelled to bear it. His wish to follow his lrie;nds 
who Avere about to re-turi/ to their Avigwams so tilh'd Ids iniml, that, alle;r 
making a violent cxcilioii, he .ose, or bcemed to rise, and followed thcni. 
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iinaMo to toll tluaii liovv mnch his own oxcotalod lluors: ho lioai'd tlu'iu 
])aiiit the joys '\\liich aAvaltod Ihoir rotiirn to their wla^w ains, ])nt et>uld 
not say liow mnoh ])oar‘e and how mueli lt)vo Avas in liis. 

“At Icn^lh the Avar-])arty reaelu'd their villaj;o, and the AsaaiK'H and 
f'hildreii came onl to AV('leoine tlnar ndniii. 4'h(‘ old A\airIor whom Aveah- 
ncss had compidled to tlirow down the how and the spear, and tin' eai;le- 
eyed ])oy Avho AAas \'\.\ hastcaiina' to take* them np, did lacli Ins ])art in 
inakina,' joy. Tlu' Avite came forward Avith emhraces, tlie timiil inaidi u 
Avith lo\e weiahina on Ina’ i' 3 ali(Is, to meid their lu’aAa's. And it an old 
warrior found not his stni, he knew In^ had I’alhai l)ravel\', and arieM'd 
not; and if tlu* Avife found not lua- hm'hand, she wept only a little whilt^: 
for Avas he not to tlio aroat iruntina Ch'oinids? 

“Still no one secaiied eonscious of the [n-oema' of the Avoumh'd eliii*!*. 
lie In'ard maiiA' adv for him; he heard them ^a\' that he had fouaht, eon- 
(piereil, and Ihlleii, pit r( ed Ihroiivh his hri'a^t Avith an arrow, and that his 
l)ody had liein left aniona the slain. 

It is not tnii',’ ix'plied the indiaiiaiit ohief Avith a loud voiem ‘1 
am here; I live 1 1 move! Se(‘ me ! toin-h nu' ! I shall aaain rai c my 
spear and hend my hoAV in the Avar ■|>at]i; I shall aaain sound my drum at 
the teast.^ l»ut nohody kiicAV of his ])resenee; tlnw mistook tin* loudest 
tones of liis voie(‘ for tluj sotted whisperina,'^ of the winds. Ih- A\aIke(I to 
his own luda'o : he saAV his Avife teariua’ In r hair, and hownilina him. lie 
endeavoured to nndecciv(‘ her, hut .'In* al--o Avas in.-c ii ihh* to his pi-( senc<! 
or his voice. tSln* ^at despairina, Avitli liei* luad upon hei' h-imls. He 
told her to hind 11]) his Avounds, ]»nt sin* ma<lo no re])ly. lie* linn ])l;nrd 
liis month close 1 o In r ear and shoiit<d, ‘(Jive me I'nod.’ d'lie wili* said, 
‘It is a ilv hn/z-ina’.* Her (•ni;i;.itd liii'^h.md sinick Ini' lln' lure- 

liead. Slie placed her Innid to Inr In.ad and said, ‘ It I', a Id tie aij»jW of 
]'aiu.’ 

“Foiled thus in (werv att' in]it to mak(‘ hine < If know'ii, the tdilcf h^aan 
to think u])on Avhat In- had In ai'd the piit ds mid wi (* men .ay^ tliat die, 
s jiiidt sonn t iine^ h d' tin* hod \ , and in ejht. wan dor. Ho \ .i i liat po-;- 

sihh' his latdy had i' maii'od iiix'ij iho liold of l-atlh*, w'e.ic hi.- jiiiit onljr 
aocom])anicd his i\liin!iiia < <»mp:in'<ins. IH.* dtt) iDilind tie a to I’ot urn 
n])on lln-ir tiack, ihoiieh it Ava.-? four dnxs’ joiiiaa-y. Ho want, for 
three days he ])iirand lii'^ Avav, aiid '.iw iiothina; hut on tin* fourth, at- 
CAamina, ho oana- to the .-kirl.s of tho hetl l«*-ti« Id, ho .-^aw' a fito in the 
path, lie Avalkod on one side to avoid .d* ]'i)iiia into it, hut tlui ilia; also 
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wr nt asido, and was still before liira. ITo went another way, l)ut the fire 
still burned in his path. ‘Donioii!’ he excdaimcd at lenf^th, ‘ why do^l 
thou lv(‘(‘p my iect from the fuld of battle, where my body lies? Knowr-t. 
thou not that I am a spirit also, and st‘c;k a^ain to enter that body ? ()i 

dost thou s-'iy T shall return and do it not? ICnow that I am ji chief an. I 
a wairior, well tried in many a liard liattle — I will not he turned hack.’ 

‘SSo sayinji', he made a vi^orou.s effort, and ])ass( d tlir.jugh the tlaim*. 
In this ( xerllen he awoke from his trance, haviiii;- lain eiirht days tlc' 
field. He found himsidf sitting; on the ground, with his ]>aek to a tret>, 
and his bow leaning against his shoulder, the same as they had been ]vi\. 
hooking up, he bela'ld a largci canieu, a war-cagle, sitting upon the tn (' 
abo\ (‘ Ids liead. Then he knew this bird to be tin; same lie had dreanu d 
of in his youth, and which lie liad taken as his guardian spirit, Ids Manitou. 
While his body had lain bn'athh^ss, this friendly bird had watched it. 
He got up and stood upon his feet ; but lui was Aveak, ainl it was a long 
tinui btdbre lu^ felt that his limbs wi*re his. The blood upon his Avound 
had staiiclied itself; he bound it u]). Possossing, as every Indian does, 
the knowledge of nu'dicimd roots, ho sought diligently in the woods for 
thi'in, and obtained sufUeient for his purpose. Some of them he i^ouiuh'd 
bidween stones and jdaeed upon Hu* Avouiid, others he ate. So in a short 
time ho found himself so much recoviTed as to eomnu'necj his journey. 
With his bow and arroAvs lie killed birds in the day, Avldcli he roaste<l 
bc’fore the fire at night. Jii this way lie ke])t hunger from him until be 
« ame to a Avater that separated his Avife and fiiends from him. lie tlien 
gave that Avhoop Avldeli says a friend is returned. The signal Avas instantly 
known, and a eaiioe came to hring him across ; ami soon the cliief was 
lamb'd amid.<;t many shouts. Then he called his people to his lodge, and 
told them all that happened. Then ever after it Avas resolved to build a 
lire by the dead Avarrior, that he miglit Iuia'c light and Avarinth, if he only 
dreamed as tlie chief had dreamed.” 

The Indians of .Xatehez carried to a still higher point their profound 
A'eneration for thost' who Avere no more. At the fuiK'rals of their ndatiAa s 
or frit iuls they gaA’o umapiivoeal signs of extreme and most siiua re gih'f. 
They did not burn the body, like the Greeks, the Komans, and several 
American nations, but tlu'y placed it fur a timi' in a cofHii of reed, and 
rc'gularly brought it lia^d in token of their loA’e and solicitude. This they 
coutiiiiied till nothing remained t)f the body but dry bones, Avhich were then 
collected and jdaeed in the funeral temple. These teiujilcs of the dead only 
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(liffcml from the ordinary dwellings of the Katohoz in haviii" a wooden 
head suspended ov/_'r tlio entraneo door. Notliiiii; could surpass tludr 
attachment to tliesc relies of the departed beiniz^s they had lost, and when 
they ('migrated tlii'y U('neraily carried away tlie hones of their ancestors. 

The intcuaueiit of their sovereit^ns, or one of his near ndations, assunu'd 
willi the xsatelu'z tlu' pro])oj'tions of a public ealainily. Such funerc'al 
eenanonies were aeeonipanit'd by a real voluntary massaen', in which a 
mullitudo of individuals allied to the family of th(‘ deceased, his fri»‘nds or 
servants, wen* immolated. AVe will ^ive, still throuj;!! the Ahhe Domi- 
nech, a few exam])les of this custtun, by eiliiiiif some details related in his- 
tory eonc('rnin^- tlu* death of the “Stuni!: Si'ipeiit,” brotluT of (he “(Ireat 
Sun.” As the numher of victims to la* sa<-iilici'd dui’ini; flu* funeral cere- 
mony wa.s very eunsidi'rahle, tlu' ollicers of Fort llosalit^ ri']>aiii'd to the 
villac;c where tlu^ deceased had dwi'it, in oiNlor to save* from di'atli as 
many ])co])lo as they could, ^fhanks to the charitable iiit(‘r\('nlion of tln^ 
Preneh, the numhei’ of victims was limited to the two wivt’s of the 
deceased, the chamhc'rlain, physician, servant, ])Ip('.-bearer, and a, nanark- 
ably beautiful youni; Indian '^irl, who had loved him j;reatly, and sonu^ old 
women, who wi're to b(i strai^i^h'd m ar the mortal remains of tin; nobh^ dead. 

The body of the Stung Serpent” was clothed in beantiful gainients, 
and ])lac('d on a bod of state; bis lace W'as jiaintc'd vermilion, on his Icet 
were beautiful ('Tubroidered mocassins, and on his h(‘ad he Avort^ a crown 
of red ami white feath(*rs, as a prince of blood. J>y his side; was 
placed liis gun, his pistol, liis bow and a rpiiver full f>f ajrows, and his 
best tomahawk, Avith all the calumets of piaice Avhich had he(;n otlered to 
him during his life. At the lead of the bed Avas a red polt; supjxjiting a 
chain of reeds also ])aint('d red, and compos(‘(l of forty-six rings, indicating 
the numher of eiii'inies he had killed in battle. 

All the persons rumpf)sing the hons( h<*ld surioumhd t!i() deceas('d, serv- 
ing him from time to time as avIkui in life; hut as of er)UJS(i all tlui food 
remained untouched, his sciwant called out, “ Why do you not aee(‘j)t our 
offerings? J)u you no longer love your favourite ineat.s ? Are you angry 
with us, and Avill you alloAV us no longer to serve you ? Ah ! you sj)eak 
to us no more' as you used to do. You are dead! all is liiiishcfl ! Our 
occupation is ended ; and since you abandon ns, Ave. Avill follow you to the 
land of spirits.” Then the servant uttered tin; deatli sluait, wlii<h Avas 
repeated by all i)rescnt, and sjuead from village to village to the farthest 
extremities of the couutry like a tremendous funeral echo. 
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ifii! yonn;^ IiidiMn, Avlio would not survive Iier lover, rai dl lu r 
vcuee in llu* niid.'-t of llie gc-u('ral laint ntation<, and, ad<lres^iug the ellicc i 
sai<l, “ Cliiets aud noolcs of I-danta*, 1 see liow much you n-yTc-t niy liu>- 
band. Ills de ath is indeed a p;reat calamity for you, as well us for veiu’ 
naliein, foi* lu.' <*ai'ii(Ml llieni all in his luan-t. Xow lui has left us for tla- 
woild e>f s])irils ; in two days j sludl h(‘ Avith him, iind I Avlll tell him 111 ,» 
yuin* luails MV(-lled A\dh saelness at the sight of his uiejital rciuainy. 
A\’heu r am no mojc^ r< nu'mh(*r that our ehihlren arc or])lianSy lenuinhc r 
lliat \ou hjvccl their lather, aud let the dew of your iViend.diij) fall in 
ahnudauee' ou tlu 3 e-hlldre.u of' hlui A\ho vas frie ndly to 3 'nu.’^ 

The' feelhnviug day the' gi juid nudt* r of the.' eeieme-uies came te) fetch the 
vie tims l‘e)i‘ the de ath <laue(‘, and leal them in proeis'^iou to tlu' ])hiei3 whe iv 
llu'y Avere te) die. Eaeli of them Avas a< e-ompauied hy eight of his iieaiA'l 
relat.i\es, who AVi'rej to perfe»rm the' ollie'c of ('xee-utioners : oii(3 carried a 
tomahawk, anel thre ate iieel every iu'-taut to sti'Ikc the', vietim ; another 
eai i'icel the mat. e)ii whieli tlie sae. riiiie an as tej he maelej ; a third the ('eeiel 
Avhie'h waste) serve' for the' exee-utiem ; a feeurth horc' the^ deer skin A\diieli 
AVas te) h(' phie eal on the* he ael aiiel she»ulele rs of the' eonde 'miU'd ; the lll'tli 
eanle-el a weeeteleu heiwl eemtaioing the pills of teihaeceN Avhie h the ])atiejit 
swalle)wed ])('fe>n' elsing; the' sixth an earthe-u hotth' t'lill e»f Avater, to 
fae ilitate' the' ]ias.^age' of the' pills. The' eeflh'C of the' hist two AN'as to rt'Uele i' 
the' strangulation as speeely as pe'-^sihle.', hy druAviug the cord to the right 
Jinel te) the' le lt of the patii'id. 

'The se' eight peisems hee-ame nohlc al'te-r the' e^xee ntion : the*y Avalke'd 
tAve) ami tAAe) ailor llu' Aietims, avIiom* hair Avas j)eiiiifeel reel. On ari'i\ing 
at the' puhlic iihice' whea'e' tlu* f('m])le sto'i<l, all hegan to slmiit out tlie' 
(h ath e i’A ; tho pn-oiis anIh) avi ia' to he sa< ritlicel j.lae e'd the-m''e'l \ cs on the' 
mats, and elanced the' eh atli deiie'e'. The.ir I'XN e utimieas forme el a ciie le 
I’ound tlnm, anel elam-od tlu' ^'.ime' elaiiee; the'U all re'turiu'el in proees.dou 
to the' e-ahlii of the eh'via-e eh 

The’ inau-']n<-ieins <].;y e)f the' fnn. ral e e're'ineai y ha\ lng arrive'd, the’le-gi- 
1 imate' AN ite e>f the* ‘‘Stung SiitiLnl'’ to(_.k h'a\e e)f lui' e-liiiih on a\ ith the- 
foll(A\iug we'i'ds. “'fill' ekalli of ye)ur fatluT is a gre-at h‘-s. Jfe' Avill'; 
that I a.' cmnpmiv him iiitei the AVorld nf spirit anel 1 midt not let liim 
Avail fen* me) in a aim 1 am in haste to ele-parl, lor sim e his doath 1 Avalk 
the' eailh aa ilh a heavy ste ]). You are ye>uug', my e hilelre u; ye)U have 
hothre' A oil a le)Ug ])ath, Avhiih ye.<u mU't pnr'^ue Avilh a prueh ut s])ii it and 
a e eairageous he art. Take care }ou do uot tear your feet ou the llioiiis of 
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duplicity and the stones of dishonesty. I leave you the keys of your 
father’s inheritance, brilliant and without rust.*’ 

The body of the prince was borne by eij^ht p:uardians of the temple, 
and preceded by a nudtitude of warriors, who, in walkiuj;!:, descri])ed ('oii- 
tinual circles until they reached the temple wlu're the body of tlu* “ Stunt; 
Serpent’* was deposited. Tlie victims, after havint; been stranj;led accord- 
ing to custom, were buried in the following order : the two widows in the 
same tomb as tlieir husband, the young Indian woman to the right of tlie 
temple, and the ehambtadain to tlie left. Tlu^ otlu'r bodies wi're rcmovinl 
to the dilfen'iit villagi^s to which thiy belonged. Then the dwi'lling of 
the “ Stung Serpc'ut” was fired, and burnt to its foundations. Such wen^ 
the barbarous and touching ceieinonies observed by the Natchez on the 
death of the highest dignitaries of their anciiait Tuition. 
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^ lMON(;i the J)amcTras of South AlVicu tho mode of dispo.^iii” 

. . . . 

^ of tho (load is soirunvliat diifort'iit from tliat jiraotisod hy 

those ^vh<) d\v('ll in tho more remote ])arts of that country, 
Aiuh'i'ssoii tolls ns, tliat in tlie case of the Damara, as soon 
as lie di('s (sometimes, indo(*d, it is horridly rumoured, hejora animation 
has ct'ascd), liis nearest hin.sfolk f(.‘tch a hip; stone and break the baokbont?, 
the more comenit'utly to bundle and ti(^ him nose and knees together. 
This accomplished, the body is wra])])('d in the hidt; of an ox, a hole 
dug in tlie earth, and the defunct scpiatted in witli his face towards tho 
north, 'fliis is done, say the natives, to remind them where they origi- 
nally cani(' from, 

AVhcii a poor ]>ochuana or Damara woman, having a helpless baby, 
dies, it is no uncommon thing for the little creature to bo pha^'ed with lier 
alive in the lioh‘ dug for the reception of the adult body. Afr. Jlath, a 
missionary, happened on one occasion to approach a burial party at which 
this atrocity was about to be committed, and was successful in releasing 
the poor litth* thing. 

^‘Alb'r Inning consigned the remains of a chief to his last resting- 
place,” says Anderssoii, “they collect his arms, war-dress, etc., and sus- 
pend tlii'in to a ])olo or to a tree at tho head of the grave. The horns of 
such oxi'ii as I’.avo been killed in commemoration of the occasion arc liimg 
np in a like manner. Tho tomb consists of a largo heap of stones sur- 
rounded by thorn bushes, no doubt to keep hymnas and other carnivorous 
uiiiinals from extracting the corpse. Sometimes, however, the chiel*, 
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should he have expressed a wish to that effect, instead of being buried ia 
placed in a reclining position on a slightly raised platform in the centre of 
his own hut, which in such a ease is surrounded by stout and strong 
palisadings. 

'' When a chief feels his dissolution approaching, he culls his sons to his 
bedside and gives them his bcuctliction, which consists solely in wishing 
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them an abundance of tlie good things of this world. The (;hlcst hon of 
the chief’s favourite wdfe succeeds his father; and as soon as tli(! obseijuics 
are over he quits the desolate sj)ot, remaining absent for nciu's. At last, 
however, he returns, and immediately i)rocceds to bis itanait’s gr:iv«^, 
wdiere he kneels down, and in a w'hispering \oke tells the dcceaM d (liat 
he is there wdth his family and the cattle that he gave liiin. llo then 
prays fur a long life; also that his herds may thrive and ninlt,i]»Iy ; an<l, 
in short, that he may obtain all tliose things that are dear to a savage. 
This duty being ])erfoimed, he constructs a kraal on the idcjitical spot 
W'here once the ancestral cam]) stood ; even the huts and tlie li replaces are 
placed as near as po>dble in their former ])odtion. 

The flesh of the lirst animal slaughtered here is cooked in a parti<Mjlar 
vessel ; and when ready the chief hands a portion of it to every one pic- 
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Bent. An image consisting of two pieces of wood, supposed to represent 
the housoliold deity, or rather the deified parent, is then produced and 
moistened in the platter of each individual. The chief tlien takes the 
imago, and after affixing a piece of meat to the upper end of it, he plants 
it in the ground on the identical spot whore the parent was accustomed to 
sacnTu'c. Tlie first pail of milk produced from the catlle is also taken to 
the grave ; a small quantity is also poured over the gi'ound, and a blessing 
asked on the nunainder.’’ 

Among the Koossas, a tribe of South African natives, as soon as tliey 
pcTceive a sick man near liis end, ho is carried from .his hut to some soli- 
tary s])ot ])eneath the shade of a tree. A fire is then made, and a vessel 
and water set iK'Jir him. Only the linsbnnd or wife, or some near relation, 
rcanains witli liiin. If he appear d3'ing, water is thrown over liis head, in 
liop('S of its reviving him ; hut sliould this fail, and it becomes apparent 
Unit diiath is approaching, he is lelt by everybotlj^ but his wife ; or should 
tlui sick person be a woman, tlien it is her husbnnd alone who stays with 
her. The relations, however, do not rdire to their homes; tluiy gather at 
a distanc(‘, and from tinu' to time tlie dying p('rs()n’s nurse calls out and 
lets them knowhow matters are progressing, till comes the final annoiinec- 
riK'Tit “ he is dead.’^ AVlnai all is over, the dead man's relatives proceed 
to the nearest strt'am, and, having piiritied themselves, return home. 

The wifi', however, who must pay the last duties to her husband, 
cannot do this. She li'aves the body', about which no one is any longer 
Bolieitoiis, to heeomo a prc)^ to beasts and birds, and goes Avith a tire-brand 
taken from the tire that had been kindled near the dying man, to some 
other solitary place, Avhere she again inaki's a tire, and though it sliouM 
rain ever so hard, she must not sutler it to he extinguished. In the night 
she comes secretly to the hut Avhere she had lived Avith her husband, and 
burns it, and then returns back to her solitudi', Avhcrc she must remain a 
month entirely seeluded from the Avorld, and living the Avhole time on 
roots aiid Lorries. When this period of solitary mourning has expired, 
she divests her.self of her clothes, Avhich she destroys, bathes, lacerates her 
breasts and her arms Avith a sharp stone, and liaA'iug made her a long 
petticoat of rushes returns at sunset to the kraal. 

At her desire a youth of the tribe brings her a lighted firebrand, and 
o.xaetly on the spot where her husband’s hut formcrh’ stood she builds a 
fire ; some one of her tribe then brings her some noAV milk, Avith which 
she liuscs her mouth, and she is then acknowledged as conijiletely purified 
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and is received once more among her relations and friends. Singularly 
enough, however, the cow from whieli the milk is (bawn is, on the con- 
trary, rendered impure, and though not kiUc'd is neglected entirely and 
left to die a natural death. The day following tlu* widow’s return an ox 
is killed, and after feasting on its flesh the skin is given to luu* to make 
her a new inanth'. Iinmediatc'ly after this her sisters-iii-law assist her in 
building a lu'w hut, and she is completely ndnstated in social lift;. 

A widow('r has nearly the same mourning ceremonies to obs«‘rv(', only 
with this diflerence, that his seclusion lasis hut half a month. He then 
throws his garments away and prepares himscll* a new garment, fVimi the 
skin of an ox. lb' takes lu'ddcs the hair the tail of the ox, with which 
he mak('s himself a necklace and wt'ars it as lung as it will last, if a 
person dies suddcaily the ('utire colony will shift, judging that no further 
luck will attend them if they stay, and the body of the suddenly thdunct 
is alloAved to rennun ('xaetly as it fell, and with tlu' hut for its sejjulchno 
If, h()W(3Vcr, th(' individual suddenly dying is a young child, impurity is 
supposed to attaeli only to IIk; hut in which it dieil, and which is cither 
pulled down or (dosed Uj) lor even*. 

It is only tlu.; chiefs and tlicir wives wdio ar(3 hnric’d. They are left to 
die ill their lints ; tlie corpse is then w'raj)pcd in tlu* folds ol‘ (heir manth) 
and a grave is dug in the eattle-fold. After the earth is thrown in some 
of the oxmi are driven into tlu* fold and remain tlu'n*, so that the earth ie 
entiridy trodden down and indist ingnishahle from tlu.* rt'st. d’he ox(*n are 
then driv(*ii (Uit; hut they hy tlii.s process heeoiiu; saered oxen, and must 
by no man be slain for his eating. 

The widows of the deceased have all tlic hous(;h(dd utensils which they 
and their Imshands had used together ; and after remaining three days in 
Bolitude purify tlu^mselves according to the usual manner. They then 
each kill an ox, and each makes hersi'lf a new manthi of its hide. The 
kraal is then entirely deserted by the tribe and is never chosen a.s u 
building site, even though it ha highly eligibh; and the horde in search of 
a site is entirely imknowui to that belonging to wdiich the c*hi(jf di(*d. A 
chief whose wife dies has the same ceremonies to observe as any other 
man, excepting that with him tlio time of mourning is only three days. 
The place where the w ife of a chief is buried is forsaken in the same 
manner as in the case of the chief himself. 

The Koossas have no priests or religious ceremonies, and consequently 
but few traditions. They know of no power superior to that with which 
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ordinary mortals arc invested except that professed by enchanters, which 
arc of two sorts — pjood and bad ; the former bcin" the more powerful 
and able to frustrate tlic designs of the latter, provided that he be called 
on in time and the transaction be made w'orth his Avhile. The Koossan 
eiiclianfers an?, as a rule, old women — poor wrctclics wdio, doubtless, 
finding themselves past labour and objects of contempt and impatiences 
among their tribe, avail themselves of their long experienee of the weak- 
iK's^es and supeislltions of those by v/hom they are surrounded, and boldly 
set up as wit(‘h('s as the most certain means of gaining not only the good- 
will of the people; hut also their awm and respeet. 

Should a Koossan find himself at wdiat lie has reason t;' suspect to Ixi 
death’s door, he sends for an cnclianlress. The magic woman/’ after 
hc'aring his case — nc;ver mind wdiat it may Ix^ — proee('ds to cure him ; sho 
malvC's some p(;ll('ts of eow^-dung, and laying them in row’s and eindcs upon 
th(‘ man’s stomach, chants certain mysterious airs and dances and skips 
about him ; nHer a wdiilo she wdll make a sudden dart at her patient and 
lif)ld up to lu'r audlcaice a snake or a. lizard, Avhieli tin' said audience is to 
infer w^as at that monumt, through hvv force of nnigic^ extracted from tin; 
seat of tlu' ])alient’s ailnnmt. If the si<‘k man should die tlii' excuse is that 
t.h(' .appointed time of life bad ex])ired and that ^Mheia' W’as no recovering 
spilh'd w ater,” or ols(' she puts a bold face on the matter and declares tliat 
at least twm evil enehanters W(T(' w'orkiiig against lu r, and that against 
sneli odds surec'ss w'as hopedess. In his dealings with these enchanters, 
h()wa‘V(T, the Koossan has this substantial sca urity that no stone wall Ix' 
h'ft unturned to ('tliad. his cure — the ft'O is agreed on hcforcdiand and 
jiostt'd with a, frii'iid ; should the patient groAV wadi tlu^ friend delivers the 
OX, or wdiulovcr the; fee may consist of, to the doctress,' if the patient 
should die, or aft('r a reas<mnble lime find himself no better for the old 
lady’s sc'i’vices, he fed (‘lies home his ox and there is an end to the matter. 

If, however, the patient Ix' an exacting individual and imdiiied to avail 
bimsidf to the fullest of Xoossaii laAA", he,- although (piite- restored to 
health through the w’it(di’s ag('uey may still refust' to pa)’ her her fee till 
she discovers and brings to justieo the person Avho enchanted him. As 
this, liowoA’or, is a mere matter of hard swearing combined with a littje 
discrimination in the selection of the victim, the wittdi-doctress is seldom 
avi'rse tc undertake this latter business. The whole tribe is collected on 
A certain day, and in their midst a hut is built. Tc this hut the witch 
retires on the pretence that before she can reveal the name of the male- 
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factor she must sleep, that he may appear before her in a droara. Tlie 
people without in the meantime dance and sing for a while, till at length 
the men go into the hut and beg the enchantress to come forward. At 
first she hesitates; but they take her a number of assagais as a j^resent 
and in a little wliile she makes lier appearance with the weapons in her 
hand. Wliile staying in the hut she has busied hersidf in painting her 
body all sorts of colours, and witli scarcely any other covering she stalks 
into the midst of the asscanbled throng. 

With loud compassion for lier nudity the peo]de hasten to pluck their 
ox-hide mantles from their own shoulders and cast tliem on those of the 
witch, till she is nearly oviu-wludmed Iiy thc'se (hunonst I'at ions of tliclr 
s()licilud(\ Suddenly, however, she start.s up, llings off tlu' cover of 
mantles, and makes a rusli towards a certain man or woman, si l iking liim 
or lier with the hundh^ of a^-agais. For the uulm lxy wretch lo ])rot('st 
his innncem'O it is uttei’ly iiscdess. The rablile, chaling liki* unto hc'astvS, 
sei/e the evil doer and imjiatiently await the good witch’s decision as 
to what had best b(‘ done witli him -- wliethm*, for instance, lie sliall he 
buried under an ant heap or ]ait iu a hole in the ground and eoveri'il 
with largo hot stom s. Should the ant hill lie his doom, ]Ini;ering torture 
and (leatli are ( ( italii ; Imt if Im he a very .'-trong man he m.iy icsist 
the hot stoiU‘ torture, and when night arrives may lone* the terrilile 
weights from off liiiii, and dragging liis pool* seorclicd l>od\' mit of the holo 
make lii.-^ escajie. ^h\er again, liowmar, must, lie venture among the 
peo])le, who in all ])robahilily nuinher among thi'm hii wife and ehihireii; 
for sliould lu' do so lie would he executed oil’ hand and his body thrown 
out to the luaaia.s. 

Ill certain parts of tlio interior of Afiica the custom of ‘Svnking” the 
defunct is ordinarily practisi'd. J)u (diaillu liad a sci'\Iug man naimal 
Toiida, and one day Tonda died, and tlie travclh r having a suspicion 
of the (('icinoiiy that w'ould 1)0 pcrforim-d visited the liou-e of Tonda’s 
mother whcie the body lay. The narrow space of lln^ I'oimi was cjowdi'd ; 
about tw^o hundred women were sitting and standing around, siiigliig 
mourning songs to doleful and monotonous airs. They were so huddled 
together that for a wdiile 1 could not distiuguisli tlie jdacij of the corpse. 
At last some moved aside, and heliold ! the body ol' my friend. It was 
seated in a ehair, dressed in a black tail coat and a pair of jiaiitaloons, and 
w'ore round its neck several strings of heads. Toiida’s mother aiiproaching 
her dead son, prostrated herself before him and begged him to speak to 
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her once more. A puinful silence followed the of course fruitless adjura- 
tion ; but presently it was broken by the loud hopeless wailing uttered by 
the bereaved woman, the rest of the company making dolorous chorus.” 



African Wake. 


The savagi's of Central Africa do not wear black for their departed 
relatives, unless indeed an accumulative coat of dirt may be so called ; 
for it is a fact that among these people the way to express extreme 
sorrow is to go unwashed and very dirty. Besides, they wear about their 
bodies any ragged cloth that comes handy, and altogether evidently 
endeavour to convey the idea that now so-and-so is dead their relish for 
life is at an end, and that the frivolous question of personal appearance is 
no longer worth discussing. To their credit be it named, however, they are 
not guilty of the monstrous civilized custom of /m^-mourning. They don’t 
immediately on the death of a friend don attire and virtually proclaim, 
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See how sorry I am ! — see my jetty go^vn or coat and the hlaclc studs in 
ray shirt-front!” nor do they, when the deceased has passed away three 
montlis or less, streak their hlaek with while and ])roe]aim, “ 1 am a little 
more clicerful — you may see how imicli by the breadth of the wlHt(' stripe 
in my ribands.” The African is liappily ignorant ol‘ these grades of grii'f; 
wlien lie soiaows lu' sorrows to tlu' very dust, but ])i‘twei‘n tliat mood and 
boisterous merriment is willi liim but a single skip. Thus when llio 
mourning period has ex})Ircd (it varies from one to two years) a day is 
appointed for the broaking-np of inourning-iime and a. return to llu^ bright 
hide of the world. The IVieiuls and relatives and Die widows (tlu're are 
often six or seven ot‘ them) et)m(‘. in gangs of t<‘n or a dozen ti’om village's 
far off — some by the road, and sonu' in their eanoi's, and noiu^ empty- 
handed. Each om^ is provided with a jar of miniho or ])alm wine, and 
something thit will make a row — gunpowder, kettles with round stones to 
shako in them, dinins, tom-toms, ami whislh's made ol’ i< i-d. 'fhi^ row is 
tlic leading fi'utuve of the ])reaking-up, and is called hofa woga. Virtually 
the moundng is ov('i’ the evening before the* eerc'inony eonuneiiei's, for the 
company have all ariived, as has the dead man’s heir (who, by-the-by, 
can, if ho chooses, claim and take home cxcry widow on tlui ('stalilish- 
ment), and the bert‘av(Ml wiv'es, allM'it as yet unelean.'cd from their long- 
worn and grimy mourning suit, aie lull of glee and giggle and have* 
pleasant chat aTiiong tlu'mselves coikcj )nng the gay rig out thc'y will 
adopt to-morrow. 

To-morrow comes. Eai’ly in the morning tlu' village is iidbinn d that 
the widows are aln'ady up and have already jKirtaken of a eeitain magic 
brew that elfcctually ilivorees them from their weeds. 'flK; gun filing is 
likewise the signal for as many as choose to come and lake part in the 
jollification, and as it invariably ha])pens that as many as like.' unlimited 
mimho accept the invitation, the entire poimlation may iiresmilly Ix^ sex'u 
wending one way — toward the feast house. There they lind mats spread 
not only about the house, but down tin? strecit that J('a(ls to it, and th(;re 
they find the cleanly- waslicd widows decked in sjiotless calico and wearing 
anklets and wristlets heavy enough to account for tlioir sedate mien. 
Then all the guests, having taken care that floods of mimho are Avithin 
easy reacli, take their seals, and more guns are tired, and the orgic com- 
mences, and concludes not till every jar of palm Avine lias been broaclied, 
all the gunpoAvdcT expended, every drum-head beaten in, and every kettle 
hammered into a shapeless thing by the bunging of the stones within. 
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The risinpj moon finds them to a man huddled in every possible attitude 
about the wine-stained mats helplessly drunk and witli caeli other’s car- 
cases, and cook in pots, and jars, and fractured drums as pillows. Koxt 
day tlui liouse of the deceased is raised to the ground, and the mourning 
for the rich man of many wives is at an end. 

Du Chaillu was sojourning at Sangatanga, the domains of a certain 
African! king named Jtango, whose chief revenue is derived from dealing 
in slaves and by taxing the slave ‘‘factors’^ whose “barracoons” (as the 
slave warehouse's are called) are situated on the coast there; ho was 
witness to tin* disposal of tlio body of a poor wretch who had fortnnatc'ly 
died lii'fore he could be bought, hauled aboard a slaver, and ‘‘traded-ofl ” 
anywlu're wlu're the market was briskest. If an\ thing can be told in 
connexion with the hidc'ous systiun furtlier to disgust its enemies — which 
happily incliuh's (‘very man in England’s broad dominions — it is such 
stories as th(‘ tollowing: 

“ Din ing my stay in the village, as I was one day out shooting birds in 
a grovii not lar from my hous(‘, 1 saw a, ])ro(‘ession of slavi'S coming from 
one of the harraeoons towards the further end of my grove. As tlu'y' eann^ 
ni'arc'i* f saw that two gangs of six slaves each, all chained about the neck, 
wen^ caia-ying a hurdcii hctwi'cn them, which I ])rcscntly knew to he thi' 
cor])se of another shivi*. ^J’hey’ Lore it to the ('dge' of the grove, about 
three lumdri'd yards from my hous(‘, and there throwing it down upon the 
bare ground rcturiu'il to their prison, accompanied by the ov( rsi'cr, who 
with his whip had marched behind them hither. Hen', then, is tlu' 
burylng-grouiid of the harracoon, 1 said to myself sadl\', thinking, T eoii- 
fi'ss, of tin; poor fellow who had been dragged away' from his home and 
friends to die lu‘r(' and he thrown out as food for the vultures, who eve n 
as 1 stood in tlioiight began already' to darken the air above my head and 
weiv presently' heard lighting over the remains. 

“The grove, which was in fact but an African accldania, Avas beautiful 
to view from my' house, and 1 bad often resolved to explore it and rest in 
the shade of its dark foliaged trees. It seemed a ghastly' place enough 
now, as 1 approached it to see more closely' the Avork of the disgusting 
vultures. They tied Avhen they saAV me, hut only a little Avay, sitting 
upou the loAver branches of the suiToundiug trees Avatcliing me Avith eyes 
askance as though fearful I Avould rob them of their prey'. 

“ As 1 walki'il towards the body' I felt something crack under my feet, 
and looking doAVU suav that I was already in the midst of the held of 
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skulls. I had inadvertently stepped into the skeleton of some poor 
creature who had been thrown here Ion" enou"h ago for the birds and ants 
tc pick his bones clean and the ruins to bleach them. 1 think there must 
have been a thousand such skeletons lying withiu my sight. The place 





had been used for many ye’ars, and the nioiiality in the barracofais U 
sometimes frightful. Here the dead were tlirown, and hen; tli(‘ viillnn-^ 
found their daily earnon. The gra---. had just iK'en Imrned, and tin; wliito 
bones scattered cveryAvhere gave; the ground a singular, and wlnm tlio 
cause was known, a fnghtfnl appearanee. renotrating a little* tartljJT 
into the hush, I found great piles of hones. 

^‘Hcre was the place where, when years ago Cape Lopez was one of 
the great slave markets on tlic west coast and hari'acoons Wf'ro nioro 
numerous than now, the poor dead were tlirown one upon another till 
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even the mouldering hones remained in high piles as monuments of the 
iKifarioiis traffic.’’ 

In Angola, in eases of death the body is kept several days, and there is 
a grand concourse of both sexes, with beating of di’ums, dances, ami 
dchaucluay lvei)t up with feasting, etc., according to tlie means of tla 
rt lalives. The great ambition ol‘ many of the blacks of Angola is to gi\,. 
their friends an expensive funeral. Often when one is asked to sell a jiig 
he n‘pli<-s, ^‘1 am keeynng it in case of the death of any of my friiunls.” 
A pig is usually slaughtered and eatc'ii on tlic last day of the cc iviiKuiic ^ 
and its head thrown into tlie nearest stn'am or river. A native will 
sorrudimes a[)pi'ar intoxicated on tliese occasions, and if blamed, for lii^ 
inteni[)erance will reply, Why, don’t you know tliat my motheu- is 
dead,” as if lie thought it a sufficient jiistilication. The expcaises of 
furu'rals are so hc-avy that oftcai j'C'ars edapse^ before they can dedVay tbom. 

Tlici IJecliuanas of Southern Atrica gcaica-ally bury tlieir dead. The 
ceremony of intc'rrnent, etc., varic's in dilferc'nt localities and is irillii- 
enced by the rank of the deceasc'd. J>ut the following is a fair specinieii 
of the way in which tliesc' obsecpiies are maiiagc'd : 

On the*. ap[)r<uiehing dissolution of a man, a skin or net is thrown ovct 
tlu; hod}', which is lield in a sitting posture; with the knec's dcnibled up 
UTidc'r the; c hin, until life is extinct. A grave is then dug — very frec^uently 
in the eattle-fold — six feet in dc'pth and about tbrec in width, tlie interior 
being rubbc'cl over with a eentain large bulb. The body, liaviiig the he ad 
covered, is then conveyed tlirougli a hole made for the purpose in the 
house' and the surrounding fence and deposited in the grave in a sitting 
yiosition, care being taken to put the face of the corpse against the north, 
rortions of an ant-luli are placed about the feet, when the net which hedd 
llie body is gradually withdrawn. As the grave is tilled up the earth is 
handenl in with bowls, while two men stand in the hole to tread it down 
round the body, great care being taken to pick out anything like a root or 
pebble. AVlien the earth reaches the height of the mouth, a small twig 
or braueli of an acacia is thrown in, and on the top of the head a few roots 
of grass arc placed. The grave being nearly filled, another root of grass 
is fixed iinmcdiatoly over the head, part of which stands above ground. 
When this pe^rtioii of the ceremony is over, tlie men and women stoop, 
and with their hands scrape on to the little mound the loose soil lying 
about. A largo bowl of water, with an infusion of bulbs, is now brought, 
when the men and women wash their hands and tho upper part of their 
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legs, shouting “Piila, pula” (rain, rain). An old woman, probably a 
relation, will then bring the weapons of the deceased (bows, aiTows, war- 
;ixe, and even the bone of an old p;v('k ox), witli other things. Thi'y 
finally address the grave, saying, “These are all your arti(*l(‘s.” Tlio 
things are then taken away and bowls of wafiT are poureil on the grave, 
when all retire, tlio women wailing, “ Yo, yo, yo,” with some dolefifl 
dirge, sorrowing without hope. 

H ere is anotluw singular pieture of an Afriean burying ground : 

“ iSVar hotieli Point is the Oroungou liurying-ground, and this 1 went 
to visit the following morning. It lay about a mile IVom our eamp, to- 
ward Sangatanga, from wliidi it was distant about, half-a-day’s jmll in a 
fanoe. It is in a grove of noble trees, many of tlnan of magnificent size 
and shape. The natives liold this place in great revenmci', and refnsc'd 
at lirst to go with me on my eontem])lated visit, even dt‘siring that I. 
should not go. I cxplaim'd to tlnaii tliat I di<l not go to laugh at tlndr 
dead, hut rather to pay tliom honour. Put it was oidy by th(‘ promise 
of a largo reward that 1 at liist p(‘rsuaded Niamkahi, wlio was of our 
party, to accompany me. The m'gnx's visit the ]>laee only on fnmaal 
oiTaufls, and hold it in the greatest awe, conceiving that liere tlie K})irit8 
of their ancestors wander about, and that those ar(< not lightly t,o he dis- 
turbed. 1 am (piite sure that treasure to any amount might hdl lu.'re 
exposed in perh'ct Siifety. 

“The grove stands by the seashores Ft is entirely (dc'ared of umhu'hiish, 
:ind as the wind sighs through tin; dense foliage of the tn'es and whispers 
in the darkened and somewhat gloomy grove, it is an awful phnu*, evmi 
to an unimpressilde white man. Niamkala stood in silence l)y tlui sti’and 
while I entered the domains of the Oroungou dead. They iu’ii not ])iit 
below the surface; they lie about bcn(‘uth the trees in liuge woodim 
?otIiiis, some of which by their new look ])etokuned niceiil arrival, hut 
by far the gi’cater number were erumhling away, lliu'o was a eoflin fall- 
ing to pioees, and disclosing a gTiuniiig skidetou within. On the other 
dde were skehdons alnjady without covers, wliieh lay in dust be.side tlwm. 
Everj'Avhere were bleached hones and mouldering remains. It was eairious 
to see the brass anklets and bracelets in whi<;h some Oroungou maidem 
bas been buried still surrounding h(;r whit(;ned Fjones, arul to note the 
I'omains of goods whicli had been laid in the same coffin with some wealthy 
b‘l low now mouldering to dust at his side. In some plafa^s there roinaiiujd 
^iily little heaps of shapeless dust, from which some copper or iron oi^ 
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ivory ornament gleamed out to prove that here too once lay a cori)so. 
rassing on to a yet more sombre gloom, I came at last to the grave of 
old King Tass-all, the brother of his present majesty. The coffin lay on 
the ground, and was surrounded on every side with great chests, whidi 
contained the property of his deceased majesty. Among these ehests, and 
on tlie top of them, were i>iled huge earthenware jugs, glasses, mugs, 
j)Iates, iron pots Jind bars, brass and copper rings^ and other precious 
tilings, which this old Pass-all had determined to carry at last to fin- 
grave with him. And also there lay around numerous skeletons of tlio 

poor slavi's who W(‘re, to the number of one hundred, killed when tin- 

king di(‘{l, that his ebony kingship might not pass into the other world 
without due attendance. It was a grim sight, and one whieh tilled na' 
with a sadder awt^ than even the disgusting harracoon ground.^^ 

In luatti'rs of death and burial, as in all other matters pertaining to 
savagery, Western Africa stands conspicuous. “At the town of Am- 
bago,” says Iluti hiiison^ “when all preliminaries are arriyigi'd, they carry 
tlu? corpse to its last ri'sHng place, aeconipaiiied by the surviving rtdatives, 
male and female, who bear in a small paidvage a portion of the hair, nails, 

ct(’., of the decc'ascd. ^Yhen arrived at the secluded place wdiieh has 

b(>eii ])ri'paiT‘d to receive the body they deposit it in its last resting phu c'. 
()vi*r this they erect a tomb, on whieh, in a sort of nulie, arc placad 
va lions small earthen or hardware figures, xilates, mugs, hollies, etc., 
togclhi'i* with a variety of edibles; the ri'ceptaile ])rcpared to ria-civi- 
tlu'se hi-iiig called (piindumbila. After the ceremony, llie survivor- 
husband or wile — is carried from the grave on the back of a i^erson of the 
saiui'. sex, and thrown into the river for ablution or puriliealion. On 
coming ux) out of the river, the individual is conveyed hack to his residence, 
where he is obliged to remain secluded for eight daj s, during which tinn 
lie must not converse Avilh any person of the' oiiposite sex, nor cat any- 
thing that lias he(.u boiled, nor wash himsc If during thesi' days of obit- 
The friends, meanwliih’, c'lijoy a feast of fou’ls and olhiu' delicacies whicli 
has bi'cn prex'>ared for the occasion, alter which they each make a present 
to the mourner of something x^i’^T‘^^"^tory to tlie celebration of the great 
dance, if unable to XR'evlde for the exyH-nse of the funeral, 
some relallve or friend generally becomes security for its payment ; Ibi^ 
is called “ gunge."’ After the eight days have elapsed the room is swept, 
luid the mourner is x>ermiUed to enjoy comfortable and warm food, th 
this occasion the eldest child or heir (if any) is brought iu and made U 
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sit doAvn on a bonza, — a small square scat made of bamboos. TIu'y then 
place upon his head a ca^nga, or calotte, a kind of hat or ca]> made of 
palm straw interwoven, and demand that all tlie papers belongini; to tlio 
deceased be produced, that they may learn what liis will was in reference 
to the disposal of his property, and whether he had pven liianiy to any 
of his slaves. The nearest of kin is looked upon as the lei^itimate lieir, 
and accordingly takes possession of all the moveable property.’^ 

Yaldez, the African Iravelhn*, fui-nishes some cui'ions exampl('s of the 
death and funeral ceremonials of the inhabitants of many remote Western 
African towns. As, for instance, at Ikirrodo Beondo : 

“Attracted by ;i strange noise proceialing irom tli'e river, I went to 
ascertain Avhat it was. On arriving at the landing-])laee 1 learned that it 
proceeded from a number of jx'rsons Avho fornunl an itanu', or fuiu'ral 
procession, of a ^luxi Ijoanda who had just died. Wlu'u any ])erson dies 
the mourners commence a great lamentation and maiiib st apparently the 
most extravagant grief. The corp.s(', is first wi‘a])j)t'd in a nnmber of 
cloths with aromatics and perfumes; it is tlien conveyed to the phua.* of 
interment, followc'd by a large cortega^ of the relatives and fritaids of 
the deceased, the females who accompany the 1‘uneral procession beijig 
dressed in a long black cloak with a hood which covers the Iw'ad. 

“ On the ])r('scnt occasion the ^luxi Loaiala not being a Christian was 
buried in a place not far distant from tin; road, and the grav(5 i-oven'd with 
small stones, a ])addl(; or oar bc'ing ]daced on it in coninieinoi-ation of tlu; 
profession of the deceased. ^lany graves are thus inaiked l>y the dis- 
tinctive insignia of otlico of those interred in them. 

“There is anoth(>r singular custom amongst thest* jxjople, that of one of 
the survivors, the nearest of kin to tin* deceased, being obligcal to li(; in 
the bed that was lately occupied ]>} liini for the space of three days from 
the time of removal. Jluring this pcTiod the nionrning relativ(;s make 
lamentation at stated intc-i’vals each day — namely, at day-bif ak, sniisc^t. 
and midnight. At the expiration of eiglit days the relatives and friends 
reuniting, resume their lamentations and recount the virtues and good, 
deeds of the deceased, occa>ionaUy exclaiming Mhifu!^ (lie is dead;, all 
present at the same time, joining iu a chorus and exclaiming ‘Ay-ii-c’ 
(woe is me). At the (‘Xplratloii of the elgtdh day tliey g(j in soU inn pro- 
cession, headed by the chicT mourner, to tin,* sc.-a-side, riv(,-r, or forest, 
whichever is nearest, hearing the skull of the })ig upon which they 
had feasted, and on this occasion they suppose that the zumbi or soul of 
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the doceasod enters eternal happiness. One month after death the relativoa 
and friends a^ain assemble together and hold a great feast, at which they 
eonsumo gn-at fjuantitios of cachassa or rum, and which tlicy terminate 
with tliat lascivious dance the bateque.” 

Among tlie Ihdloms and the Timannees, we are informed by Winter- 
bottom, the cliief isolefnnity and magnificencxj of their funerals consists in 
tlio qijantity of rum and tobacco expended upon the occasion, which thc.'V 
call “inahing a cry.” Among the poorer sort this (‘cnnnony is sometinu s 
dcfVa'ied for several montlis alba* the body is buried, until they ( an j>ro- 
cur(i a sufliciimt (juantlty of tlicse indispensable articles to honour the 
nuunory of tlu; (h'ci'ascd. Tli(‘. funeral or “cry” of Mr. ,Jam(‘s Ch'veland 
(a favourit(i Ihiropc'an oflicial), owing to some considerations of polic^y in 
his successor, was not solemnized until near three yc'ars ai'tcr the body 
had beem linried.. During tin' time which elapsed from bis death until 
the “cry” was ('(d(‘])rat('(l abed was kept (‘-onstantly prrj)ared for liiin in 
the palavcu' lionsi*, water was placed by the bedside for his hands, and 
also nuiat for him to (‘ut. Upwards ol‘tw(‘nty puncheons of rum, together 
with a large (piaiitity of l()ba('eo, wore' eonsumed at the eelebratioii of 
his “ery.” 

“ King J('mmy,” a native' (‘liit'f who n'side'd within a mile of tlie settlc- 
nunit of Sierra L('one, die'd at a town on the river Dnin h, whither he laid 
b(?eu removed about ten days for the benelit of medical aid and probably 
to esca])e from the witchcralt which couce'ived to bo practised against 
him. Tlie hodj' was removed to his own town tlie day al’ti'r his death 
and ])laci'd in the ])alavi'r Innise. A message was sent to the governor of 
Sierra Leone to solicit him to help tlie people to ciy for king Ji mmy. 
About lialf-pa>t four iu the afternoon the body was taken Irom the palaver 
house, where it was attended by a number of women to the grave, wliich 
was dug about four fi'i't dt'ep, just without the town. Thii corpse being 
placed by the side of the grave, a number of questions wiTC put to it by 
diflerent persons, who stooped doAvn to tlie eolliii for that purpose. Da 
Deiiiba (a neighhouring liead man), in a spi?(*eh of some niinutos which he 
addressed to the deceased as if he had been still alive, expressed his great 
grh i‘ in having lost so good a father; he further added, that he and all 
the people had wished the deceased to stay with them ; hut as he had 
thought proper to loavi? them they could not help it, but he and all the 
people Avished him Avcll. Some others of the head men expressed tliem- 
bolves in a simihvr manner. The umbrella belonging to the deceased was 
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put into the colKn because, they said, he liked to walk with it. The 
pillow which he commonly used was laid in the grave beneath the head 
of the cofRn, The quetm or head woman stood sorrowing by the side of 
the grave, having his hat in her hand, which she was going to put into 
the grave, but Avas prevented by one of the head men, who probably 
reserved it for his own use. AVhen the corpse was let doAvn into tlie 
grave, Avhich was done with great care, each of the spectators took a 
handful of earth and threw it on the coffin — most of tluaii threw it back- 
wards over their slioulder. Wlu'ii the speeches were finished, a friend of 
Mr. AVinterbottom, wlio represented the governor upon the occtision, was 
asked if he Avould not “sliake king Jemmy by the hand.’^ Upon rerpa'st- 
ing an explanation, h(‘ Avas desired to .say a praycT white man’s fa.shion, 
which AA'as done, not for tlie dead but for flu* living, by tlu' eha])lain of 
the colony, Avho Avas also prc'sent. SeV(‘nd piece's of kola were put into 
the grave for the king to eat, and liis neckerchief for him to Avear. 

The Tiinaniiees an', it would seem, mighty paiticular as to the care 
of thc'ir graves. When Mr. Laing Avas exploring their conntiy, a man 
belonging to his ])arty had unconsciously committed a trifling indignity 
upon the supposed grave of a Timannee’s father, Avho immediatc'ly 
brought a palaver against him. The man charged with the o(ien(*<' 
protested that he Avas ignorant that the ground on which he liad stood 
had covered the remains of any one, as then' was no aj)pai'ent mark to 
distinguish it from other ground, and that laid he known it he would 
liave been more eircumspi'ct ; hut the apparently injured Titiiamicc in- 
sisted on satisfaction, and, aceurdiug to the custom of the country, (h;- 
mandi'd a tine of tAVO “bars,” oiiti of cloth and the other of rum. J'liesc; 
Mr. Laing immediately j)ai<l, being always desirous to conciliate (as far 
as he could) the good-Avill of the natives. Tlui Tiinamice, liowevcr, being 
ignorant of the motive, and suj)posing by his ( a.sy c,om]ili:ini‘c that the 
traveller might he still further iinpos<-d upon, made an extra dernaml of 
two additional bars, on the ground that if a poor man would be obliged 
to pay two, the follower of a ii( h Avhite man oiiglit t(» i)ay four. Tlii.s 
additional demand Avas, hoAveviT, not only refused, but tlie previous 
presents Averc taken back ; Mr. Laing staling that he had no olijection to 
conform to their customs, but Avhen lie .‘'Uw that the objef.t was extortion 
and not satisfaction for a suppo.^ed injury done to tlie dead, he Avould give 
nothing, being Avell conviiu-ed that no man belonging to liis part,y would 
do any wrong in the country intentionally. “ The head men, who were 
II. 26 
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judges of tlie palaver, were satisfied, and gave their voice against their 
own countryman, who, on retiring, went to his liousehold greegree, and 
making sacrifice ofa fowl and some palm wine, addrc'ssed it for more than 
an hour, rcjquesting that it would kill the man who had defiled liis father’s 
grave : ‘If lie cats, make his food choke liim ; if he walk, make the thorns 
<;ut liiin ; if he hath(?s, make the alligators oat him ; if he goes in a cano(‘, 
make it sink with him ; hut never, never, let him return to Sierra Leone.* 
Tin’s curious anathema was vSiing to a sort of tunc so pathetic that luul I 
beard its mournful intonation, accompanied by the earnest gesticulalion 
of the Timannce, without knowing the cause, it must have excited my 
most sincerci commiseration; as it was, T regn^tted that the powers of 
mimicry, with which this people are gifted, should aid them so much in 
I lie art of dissimulating as to (mahle them frequently to impose even upon 
one ancjther. The appeal had nearly turned the tables against our 
countryman, and i)robably would have doin' so eftectually, had not a 
greegree man conui forward and declart'd the whole affair an imposition 
fahricjited for th(^ sake* of procuring money, for he knew tliat my man had 
nev(‘r been near tin' grave of the supplicant’s father.” 

AVhile the genth'inan who relates the above* incident was at !^^abung a 
young girl dii'd ratlu'r suddenly, and, xireviuus to her interment, tin* 
following practices were observed: 

“Tln^ moment that life tied from the bod}^ a loud yell was uttered 
from the throats of about a hundred p(*oph' who had ass('ml)led to watch 
the (h'parting struggles of nature, after which a party of several hundred 
women, some of them beating small drums, vsallied through the town, 
s(*izing and keejiing xiossession of every moveable article Avhich tln'y coiiM 
find out of doors ; the cause or origin of this privilege I could not ascer- 
tain. X few hours after the death of the girl, tln^ elders and the gri't*- 
gree men of the tou'ii assembled in the palaver-hall and held a long coii- 
mltation or iinpiest as to the probable cause of the death. It Avas enquired 
whether any one had threatened her during her lifidime, and it Avas long 
surmised that she might Iuia o been killed by witchcraft. Had the slave 
trade existed, some unfortunate indiAudiial might haA*c been accused and 
sold into captivity ; but its suppression in this country permitted the 
Hagi, after a tedious consultation of three days, to decide that the death 
had been caused by the agency of the devil. During the two first nights 
of those days large parties paraded the toAvn, yelling, shouting, and clap- 
ping hands to keep aAvay thu MTrath ot the greegrees, and on the thiid, 
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bcin" the night on which the body was interred, considerable presents of 
rice, cassada, cloth, and palm wine \vero deposited at the greegiH'e lionses 
to appease tlie evil spirits, and to beg they would kill no more people. 
At midnight live or six men, habited in very singular and unsightly cos- 
tumes, made their appearance, and taking away the presents, intimated 
that all tlie evil spirits were satisfied, and that nobody should die in tlio 
town for a long period. Dancing and revelry then took ])laee, and con- 
tinued till long after daylight.” 

Again he tells us — young IM'andingo negro Avas ei'b'brat ing the 
funeral of his mother, who had been di'ad about a fortnight. On the 
very day of her death 1 had been attraeti'd to tbi* luigiibourbood by 
the sound of the music. 1 saw in the court-yard, two large driiiiKs, 
made like ours, and some ]i('rsons w(‘re beating tlicm and clasbiiig cym- 
bals. The cymbals consist of two pieces of iron, about five inebes 
long and hvo and a half wi(h‘. The two negroes who wei’e beating 
the drums lield tlu’se cymbals in tluar left bands. Kacb of tlu^ pieces 
of iron lias a ring, om^ is jiassed ov('r tin* tbnmb .and the other ov(T 
the forefinger, and hy a movement of the hand they are struck together 
in regular time. The Avoimm of tin* maghbonrhood brought little pre- 
sents })y ■'V.ay of shoAving respect to the d(‘ceas('d. A largt' circular l)ask(‘t 
Avas placed exactly in the centre of the yard to reccave the otlerings. 
The Avonien liaving (l('])osit(‘d their jin'si'uts assnnu'd a graven look, .and 
ranging themselves in a tile, marebed along, k<-e[»ing time to the music*, 
and making motions Avith their liands and lu'ads expressive of sorrow. 
Sometimes they b(*tit time by ela]>]»ing tboir bands while they saug a 
melancholy song. The scene continued the whole of the day. I erirpiired 
wdiether the iiresents Avbieh had been brouglit in honour of tin* dc'ceasial 
Avere to be buriiMl Avith her, fur the Ikimbaias observe this siipiastltious 
custom. 

‘‘Four little boys, aa’Iiosc^ l^odies AAa.TC eover(-d ^vilb h'uves ot trees Avell 
arranged and whose beads Averc adonu'd Avith phinu's (jf oslridi fcalliers, 
held in f'aeb luuid a round basket Avitb a handle in wbidi wc're l>its of iron 
and pebbles. They kept time Avith tlie music jumping ;um1 shaking their 
baskets, the contents of Avliieh produced a strange jingling. 'J’lu re Avero 
tAvo leaders of the hand Avho regulated the intervals Avlieri the iierformers 
were to play. They Avore beautiful mantles of cotton md-work, very 
white and fringed round. On their heads th(;y liad black caps edged Avith 
scarlet and adorned Avith coAvries and ostrich feathers. The musicians 
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stood at tlio foot of a baobab. The assemblage was numerous and all were 
well dressed. Tlie men were tricked out in all their fmoiy. I saw 
several with little coussabes of a rusty colour and almost covered with 
amulets rolhul up in little pieces of yellow cloth. Some were armed with 
muskets, and others with bow^s and arrows, as if prepared for combat. 
They also w'ore large round straw hats of their own native manufacture. 
Tlujy walked all t<)g(dher round the assembled circle, leaping and dancing 
to the Round of the music, which I thought very agreeable. Sometimes 
they apjx'ared furious, filing their muskets and running about with 
threatening looks. The men with bo\v\s and arrows also appeared as if on 
tile point of rushing on an enemy, and they pretended to shoot their 
arrows. Tlie men w(‘re followed by a number of wonu*n, all neatly 
dressc'd, having about their shoulders white pagones, or mantles of native; 
cloth, which tlu'y tossed about from side to sidi;, while they walked 
to the sound of the music and observed profound silence. Those who 
W(ue faligiK'd withdrew and their places were immediately supplied by 
otlnu's. Wlu'ii tiny h it the party they ran away very fast and wen* 
followed by some of the musiciairs, who accompanied them ])laying as 
fill* as th(‘ir huts, when' they receivasl a small ])r(‘s('nt. About the 
middle of tin; festival all tbe male relatives of the deet'ased made their 
appearance', dressed in white. They walked in two fih's, each carry- 
ing in his hand a piece of fiat iron which they strui'k with another 
smaller pic'ce. Tlu'y walked round the asscmibly, keeping time, and 
singing a melancholy air. They wore followed by women who repeated 
the same song in chorus and at intervals clappi'd their hands. ISText 
came the son of th(‘ dt'ct'ased, who was wxll drt'ssed and armed with a 
sabre, lli’ did not appc'ar much affected, and after having walked round 
the .assembly be ^^'itbdrew, and tbe warlike dancers w(uo removed. Tlu' 
wliolt^ festival was arrang(‘d by two old men, relative's of the dec('as('d. 
They addrc's^-d the asM'iubled party and dt'livered an eulogium on the 
good (pialitics of tlu'ir de]>arted kinswoman. The festival ended with a 
grand least, during which tbe goat which was killed in tlu' morning was 
oaten. I ri'inarkcd with '{dca'^iire the good order which prevailcfl through- 
out the cntt'rtainmcnt, which was kept up with great mcrrinu'nt. I'Ik' 
young people danced almost the whole of the night. Tlie son of the 
deceased witlnlrew from the supper which he hud provided for his friends 
and came to partake of ours.’^ 

In Sierra Leone when any one dies, if it be a man, the body is stretched 
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out and put in order by men ; if a woman, that oftice is porforraod by 
females. Before the corpse is carried out for intcrnu'iit, it is gcjicrally 
put upon a kind of bier composed of sticks formed like a ladder, but 
having two Hat pieces of board for the head and feet to rest upon. This 
is placed upon the heads of two men, while a third standing before the 
body, and having in his hand a length of reed ealbal cattop^ i)roee(‘ds to 
interrogate it respecting the cause of its death. He first advanet's a stt‘p 
or two towai-ds the cor})s(.‘, shake's the reed ov(t it, and irnmediatc'ly stc'pa 
back ; he tluai asks a variety of cpiestions, to which assent is signified by 
the corpse impelling tlie bearers, as is supposed, towards tlur man with 
the reed, while a negative is implied b}' its producing a kind of rolling 
motion. It is first asked, “ Was your dt ath eaus(‘d by (lod on account of 
your great age and infirmitu'S, or (if a young person) bi'causc' he liked to 
take you?’’ If this (piestion lu* answen'd in the aflirmaf ivi', which is 
seldom if ever the ease, the impiest closes and tlu'. burial tala's ))lac(^ ; if 
not, the examiner proceeds to eU(piire, Was your death caus('d by your 
bad actions?” (in other words, on account of your Ix'iug a witch). If 
assent be signified, the lU'xt (picstion is By whost' griffci' (witchery) was 
it (paused — was it by such an one’s or such an one’s?” naming a number of 
persons in succession, until, at last, an atHrumtive rc])!y is obtained. The 
reply g(*nerally attributes to the gritfei' of the heatl man of tin* j)!ae(5 the 
merit of destroying tin; man, — a e.ircumsf ance which enhances tlie dread 
of the power of tlu; head man’s demon, and is Mij)j)osed to opejaU; in 
deterring others from evil practices. If it should aj)])ear, however, that 
the deceased was not put to death for being “ bafi,” an expression synony- 
mous with being a witch, tin* body is asked, “ Was yonr death cause d by 
a man or a woman in such a toAvn (naming a number of towns), Ix longlng 
to such a family,” naming as many as tlu' eiupilrer choo.^cs, until an 
answ'er has been obtained wliich fixes the guilt of killing tlie de ceased by 
witchcraft on one or more individuals. These', if lliey have; frie'uds to 
plcjul for tlu'iu, an; allowed the privih'ge of u])[H-aling to one; of tlicir 
witekeraft ordeals in proof of their innoce*nce; ; hut if ned, they arc sold. 
A confession of the cringe is also followed by being sold for slave -s. 

The reader has been already made aware ot many very curious cere- 
monies finding favour at Old Kalabar, but on the authority of Mr. 
Hutchinson, who was frceiuently an eye-witness of them, the rites 
connected with their funeral obseeiuies an* the most singular of all : 

“ At the death of * Iron Bar,’ a very respectable trader, and of the late 
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king Archibongo, I saw the absurdity of these rites carried out to their 
fullest extent. At ‘Iron Ear’s,’ as 1 went into the yard, there was 
a dense crowd gathered round what was supposed to be liis grave, whieli 
was made in the room where he died, and sunk to a dei)th of ten or 
twelve feet, that it might hold all the things put into it fur his use in tlu* 
next world. At tlie head of his grave a palm oil light was burning witli 
a livid flame, and cast a dim shade over a man who had deseeaided into il 
for the purpose of amingiiig his furniture — brass pans, copper rods, 
mugs, jugs, pots, ewers, tureens, plates, knives, forks, spoons, soap, 
looking-glassc's, and a heap of ^Manchester cloth, all impaired in their 
integrity by a slight fracture or a tear. In the evciiing I visited tlie 
place again. The grave was flllcd up and levelled. Over it was iflaced 
a number of mats, on which were squatted a score of women. In all 
the apartuu'uts of the court numbers of the soft sex w(u*e in a liki' 
position, and kept up the most dismal and dolorous mouniing it is possible* 
for the imagination to conceive. I find it out of my power to convoy any 
i<l('a of th(^ sensation it communicated to me. It was not harsh, it was 
not loud, it was not crying, nor was it shrieking ; it bore no resemblance* 
to an Irish wake, or to the s(|ualling of a congregation of cats; but it 
was a ])uling, nauseating, melancholy howl, that would have turned 
my stomach long before it could have affected my brain. Over the grave, 
aiiel suspi'iuled by a string from the roof, was a living cock, lied u]> 
by his legs, with his beak pointed downward. There is always a hob; 
left in the siele of the grave, through whieh, from time to time, rum 
or niimbe) is i)oured for the spirit’s refreshme’iit. With this there arc 
also erected, within the house, or on the public road, or by the riverV 
side, what are called ‘devil houses,’ of which Iron Ear’s were good 
specimens. Thi*ro were throe structures of this kind constructed for 
him ; one in the court attached to the house, one outside, and one on 
the bi'ach, adjoining the canopy, overspread the bamboo roof placed to 
shelter the tabh', and over tliis again was a trio of parasols, two crimson 
and one blue, of silk material, and Avhite fringe to each. Around tlu' 
^.ible were three largo sofas, and at either end of the roof a j)endant glass 
lamp. Eut the greatest display Avas on the table. In tlie centre Avas a 
large mirror, Avith a huge brass jug behind it; on either side, and 
covering every spare inch of the table, heaped over each other as higb 
up as an cipiilibriuin could be sustained, Averc monster jugs, decanters, 
tumblers, soup tureens, floAver vases, bottles and mugs of aE shapes and 
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sizes, china and fj^lass articles, as much as would stock a lari^c shop ; all 
bcinp: damaged like the articles j)laced in the jxravcs, perliaps on the 
supposition that tlieir materiality should ho destroyed in ord('r to allow 
the spirit to escape with them, for the ghostly eompaiiy tlu'y W(‘re iiiti'iuhd 
to serve, or perhaps, and more likely, to render them usi‘less to any ot 
the thieving fraternity, who in the praetiee of their seieiK'e might stiav in 
the road of these establishments. In another of the ‘ devil-hoiis(‘s’ a 
quantity of cooked meat, cooked plaintain, and the pounded yam calUd 
foO’pcOy were placed in calabashes for tlu‘ refreshment of himself and 
those who were to be his fellow-travellers in the world of spirits It- 
shows clearly that they have a belief in a future (‘xisttnn-e, becaiis(> tlu'se 
‘devil-houses’ are always furnished as profusely as their means will -allow, 
from the conviction that of whatever <juality his comforts may have hei ii 
to the defunct when he was in this woi ld, they will he similar in the m‘\t. 
The houses erected for King Archibongo, to t'liteilain his devil in, vveic‘ 
superior in their furniture to those of Iron liar, ddiat on tlu* hea<-h, 
particularly, contained a (Quantity of the productions of native art. Tie; 
women always go in mourning by painting patterns of di'i>]> black on 
their foreheads, and the men by covering their bodies over with .-islu s. 
AVhen the mourning tinu' is o\er a gt-m-ral smash is m.at; (d‘ all tlie 
things in the devil house, tin; house itself is pulled down, and nothing 
but the wri'ck of matter left behind. Tog< ther with the, widows and 
slaves, who in fornuT times were sac-.rificed at the (hath of a gcntlciuiin, 
there were added to the list a number of persons who were accused by the 
friends of tin; deceased as being accessory to his death, .-(tid ohligc-d lo 
undergo what is called the ‘chop-iiut’ t(‘''t. Tiny cannot hcli(;v<‘, or 
at least they will not try to understand, how jiaturul ( auscs create, dIscas(^ 
but attribute them and subsequent death to ‘ ijod,’ or witchcraft, llcrnc 
a plan is adopted to iind out the iK-rpctrabu' by ti.xing on a number of 
persons, and compelling them to take a quantity of a jioisonous iiiil, 
which is sup})oscd to he iunucuous if tlie accused he innocent, and to 
be fatal if he be guilty.” 

In Madagascar, that dark “country with no Uod,” the ]>urial rite., 
ire on a much more splendid and elaborate scale- ;it least as n-gaids 
royalty— than would be expected, e(jnsi(lering tliat the Malagascys’ 
relief is that death is the end of all things, and the animaterl clay ctilh d 
is of no more account than an (inpty earthen pitcher as soon u.5 
Dvii passions have ceased to stii' it and it lies cold and still. 
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While l^fadamo PflcfFcr was sojourning at the court of Queen Ranavola, 
her majeRty^s brother-in-law, Prince Kazakaoatrino gave up the ghost, and 
was buried. “ The death of this grand lord,’^ says ^radame Pfielfer, will 
give mo an opportunity of seeing a new and interesting rite; for the 
funeral of such an exalted personage is conducted at Madagascar with 
the greatest solemnity.’’ After the body lias been washed it is wrapped 
in a simbus of red silk, often to the number of several hundred, and 
norui of which must cost less than ten piastres, though they generally 
(;ost much more. Thus enshrouded, the corpse is placed in a kind of 
coffin, and lies in state in the principal apartment of the house, under 
a canopy of red silks. Slaves crouch around it as closely as possible, 
with their hair hanging loose, and their heads htait down, in token of 
mourning. Each of them is fimiishcd with a kind of fan to keep off the 
flies and mos([uitoes from the deceased. This strange occupulion con- 
tinues day and night; and as high personages arc frequently kept un- 
buried for weeks, these slaves have to he continually relieved by others. 

‘‘During the time tlui corpse is lying under the canopy, envoys come 
from every caste of the nobility, and from every district of the countiy, 
accompanied by long trains of servants and slaves, to pi'csent tokens of 
coudohMice from thems('lv('s and in the names of those by whom they 
are sent. Each of the envoys brings an offering of money, varying 
according to his own fortune and the amount of popularity enjoyed by the 
deceased, from half a dollar to fifty or more. These prescaits are received 
by the nearest relation to the dead man, and are devoted to defraying 
the expemses of fho burial, which often come to a very largo sum ; for 
besides the large number of simbus to be purchased, a good many oxen 
must be killed. • All visitors and envoys stay until the day of the funeral, 
and are cnt('rtaincd, as well as their servants and slav('s, at tlie expense 
of the heirs. When the funeral ceremonies extend over several weeks, 
and the number of guests is large, it may be easily imagined that a goodly 
fitock of provisions is consumed, especiidly as the people of ^ladagascar, 
masters and servants, are valiant trenchermen when they fei'd at the 
cost of another. Thus at the death of the last commander of the army, 
the father of Prince Kaharo, no fewer than fifteen hundred oxen were 
slain and eaten. But then this man had stood very high in the queen’s 
favour, and his funeral is recorded as the most s])lendid in the memory of 
man. lie lay in state for three weeks, and young and old streamed in 
from the fu'thest corners of the kingdom to pay him the last honours. 
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^^Wlien the corpse is carried out of the house a few slaughtered oxen 
must be laid at the door, and the bearers have to step over their bodies. 
The period of lying in state, and of mourning generally, is fixed by the 
queen herself. Tor the prince in question tlie time was fixed at four 
days. If he had been a near relation of the (pieen — a brother or uncle — 
or one of her particular favorites, he could not have been buried under 
from ten to fourteen days, and the period of mourning would have 
extended to twenty or thirty days at least. The body is prevented from 
becoming offensive by the number of simbus in whi(*h it is wrapped. 

AVe did not follow the funeral procession, but saw it pass. Its extent 
was very great, and it consisted of nobles, officers, women, mourning 
women, and slaves in large numbers. From the higlu'st to tlu* lowest 
all wore their hair loose as a token of mouniing; and with this loosened 
hair they looked so particularly ugly — so horribly hidi'ous - tlmt I had 
never seen anything like tlnun among the ugliest races oi' America and 
India. The women especially, who let their hair grow longer than the 
men Avear it, might have passed for scarecroAVS or turies. 

“ In the midst of the procession came the catafahpie, borne by more than 
thirty men. Like the costumes at the court ball, so tin's calafahiue liad 
boon copied from some engraving, for its ornamentation Av^as (piitc 
European in character, Avith this one diffenmeo, that tln^ machiiui Ava« 
hung with red and variegated silk stuffs instead of the (Uislomary black 
cloth. The prince’s hat and other insignia of rank and honour Avero 
placed on it, and on both sides marched slaves Avith clapj)crs to scare 
away the flies from the catafalque. 

“The corpse Avas conveyed to the estate of the dec(‘ased, thirty miles 
away to he buried there. The greater number of oflicers and nobhis 
only escorted it for the first fcAV miles, hut many cai riod their ptdittmess 
so far as to go the Avhole distance. In all Madagascar tlnu’c is no place 
exclusively set apart for the burial of the dead. Those Avho ])ossess land 
aro buried on their oavii estates. The poor arc. carried to somo phuio tliat 
belongs to nobody, and are there fn;qnently throAvn under a Im.sli or put into 
a holloAV, no one taking the trouble even to throAV a little earth over them.” 

“ Among the aborigines of Australia,” says a modern travelh.T, “ when 
an individual dies they carefully avoid mentioning his name ; but if 
compelled to do so they pronounce it in a very Ioav whisi)cr, so faint 
that they imagine the spirit cannot hear their voice. The body is never 
buried with the head on, tho skulls of tho dead being taken away and 
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used as drinking-vossels by the relations of the deceased. Mooloo, the 
native whom E met near the junction of the lake, parted with his mother’s 
skull for a small piece of tobacco. Favourite children arc juit into ba^s 
after death, and placed on edevated scaffolds, two or three being frequently 
enclosed Ijeneath one covering. The bodies of aged women are dragged 
out by the legs, and either x>ii^^hed into a liolo in the earth or place d in 
the forked branches of a tree, no attention whatever being paid to tla ir 
I’C'mains. Those; of old men are placed upon the elevated tombs aiul left 
to rot until the; structure falls to pieces ; the bones are then gathei c el up 
and buried in the m^irest patch of soft earth. AYbLii a young man dies, 
or a warrior is slain in battle, his corpse; is set up cross-legged upon a 
platlbrm with his face towards the rising of the sun ; the arms are 
extended by moans of sticks, the head is fastened back, and all the aper- 
ture's of the body are sewn up ; the hair is ])luckcd off, and the fat of the 
corpse, which had previously been takc'ii out, is now mixed with red -ochre 
and rubbed all over the body. Fires an; tlu'n kindled underneath the 
platform, and the friends and mourners take up their position around it, 
where they remain about t('n days, during the whole of which time the 
mourners are not allowe d to speak ; a native is phu'e'd on each side of the 
coi’pse, Avhose duty it is to keep off the flies with bunches of emu feathers 
or small branches of trees. If the body thus operated upon sliould happen 
to belong to a warrior slain in fight, his weapons are laid across his lap 
and his limbs an; pjunted in stripes of red and white and yellow. After 
the body has remained for several weeks on the platform it is taken down 
and buried, the' skull becoming the drinking-cup of the nearest ndation. 
llodies thus presc'rved have the appearane e of mummies j there is no sign 
of decay, and the wild dogs will not meddle with them, though they 
devour all manner of carrion. 

“ When a friend or an individual belonging to the same tribe sees for 
the first time one of these bodies thus set up, he approaches it, and com- 
mences by abusing the deceased for elying, saying there is plenty of food 
and that he should have been contented to remain ; then, after looking at 
the body intently for some time, he throws his spear and his ivirrl at it, 
exclaiming — ‘Why did you die?’ or, ‘Take that for dying!’ ” 

Mr. Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, thus relates his observation of 
the death and burial custom prevailing in this part of the world. 

“A plaintive and melancholy wail which suddenly broke on my ear 
induced me to return to the se^uarc to witness the funeral eeremonies of a 
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young woman who liad died on the previous niglit. TIk' ]>rie>ts and 
deacons had mustered in strong force, ami came fully robed, and their 
daring and tawdry emianonials ill accorded with the mournful ceremony 
they were about to perform. Some of the j)riests wi'iit into tlu' house 
where the deceased lay to comfort the bereaved n'lativt's, but tin' greater 
number continued outside waving imumse and chanting. I’ln' eorpsi', 
which meantime had been waslu'd and dressed, was brought, out oti its 
bier, and the procession formed. On seidng this, tlu' relativi'^ and fi itanls 
gave V(‘nt to their nneunt Tollable grief in the most vioh-nt and agonizing 
lamentations. Some frantically graspcal the bier, as il‘ lln'y would still 
retain the hc‘loved ohjh'et; others gave*. utt(‘rane(‘ to the. heart’s intiaise 
<l(‘spair by sobs and sigli.s, by tc'aring llieir hair, rending their clnllu's, and 
even by dashing their nails into their neck and face till tlu‘ blood trieklc'd 
down in co]>lous stn'ains. Tlu' most alfeeting and tonebing sight was the 
motlicr, tli(' old grandmotlua’, and two sist(‘rs, wlio ( acb with some trilling 
memento of the departed in their bands, ran distractedly about the court, 
telling ()V(.-ry one some st(»ry or imddeut eonneelcd with those pn-eious 
reli(.*s of an undying lov(‘, wbieb tb<‘y conti?inally pressed to theii' li[)s. 

“The prayers being ended, the bi(*r was lifted on tlui sboubfas of the 
bearers, and preceded by the priests mov<-d t'>war<ls the gra\ e-y.ird. lien* 
arrived, after a psalm lias been cliant<‘d, the fet's paid to tho pi‘i« ->ts, and 
the deceased formally absolved, tlie friends a?id relatives are allowed to 
gaze for the Iasi tiim* on tlu‘. fac(^ of tb(‘. dead, wliieh is eoflined oi- not, 
according to the means of the siirvi\ing fihaids. ddien anotliei' p^alm is 
clianted and the body lowered into llie grave. 

The mourners now ndire to the hous<‘ of tlu' deceased, wln i-e every 
morning fur a whole week th(‘ Lr^ho er waking ccreTnmjy is icjx-ated. 
During this period no tire may ho kindh d in tin' bouse, nor any food 
prepared; but all tlie wants of the berea\a-d inn-t be |)iovl<lc(] thr ];y tin; 
friends and neighbours, who willingly do tbi as it is considered a go(id 
and meritorious work. 

We have alre.ady pres<-nted the reader with a colonrfd ])ictijie* of the 
manner in which the Sambo Indian of the Moxputo .-liore is < aiTi« d, or 
rather dragged, to Ids tinal resliiig-])laee. \\ e will now, with the ]je‘r- 
mission of ^fr. liard, who was an eye-witness of tin* eurioii^ .sec/if;, give 
the details ; — 

‘‘iMy friend Hodgson infonned me that a funeral was to tak(3 place at a 
settlement a few miles up tlie river, and volunteered to escort me thither 
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in the pitpan, if Antonio would undertake the business of paddling. The 
suggestion was very acceptable, and after dinner we set out. 

“ 15 ut wo were not alone. We found dozens of pitpans, filled with men 
and women, starting for the same destination. It is impossible to imagine 
a more pi(;turesque spectacle than these light and graceful boats, with 
occupants dressed in the brightest colours, sailing over the placid waters 
of the river. There was a keen strife among the rowers, who, with shouts 
and screeclujf^ in which both men and women joined, exerted tliemselves 
to the utmost. 

** Less tlian an hour brought us in view of a little collection of huts, 
grouped on the shore under tlie shadow of a cluster of palm trees, wdiich 
from a distance presented a picture of entrancing beauty. A large group 
of natives had already collected on the shore, and as we came near we- 
heard the monotonous beating of the native drum, relieved by an occa- 
sional low and deiq) blast on a large hollow pipe. In the i)auscs w^e dis- 
tinguished suppressed w^ails, wdiich c.ontinued for a minute or so, and were 
then follow'ed by dreary niTisic of the drum and pipe. 

On advancing towards the liuts and the centre of the group, I found 
a small jnlpan eTit in half, in one part of W'hich, w' rapped in cotton cloth, 
was the dead body of a man of middle age. Around the pitpan \vcre 
stationed a number of w'omen with palm branches to keej) olf the flies. 
Their frizzh'd hair started from their heads like snakes from the brow of 
the fabled (Jorgon, and they sw'ayed tlieir bodies to and fro, keeping a kind 
of treadmill step to the measure of the doleful tum-tum. With the excep- 
tion of the men wdio beat the drum and bh w the pipe, these women 
aj)peared to be the only persons at all interested in the proceedings. The 
rest w'ere standing in groups, or squatted at the roots of the palm trees. 
I was b('ginning to grow tired of the performance, wdien, with a sudden- 
ness wdiich startled even the w'omen, four men, entirely naked excepting 
a cloth tied round their loins, and daubed over wdth variously-coloured 
clays, rushed from the interior of one of the hute, and hastily fastening a 
piece of rope to the half of the pitpan containing the corpse, dashed a^vay 
terwards the woods, dragging it after them like a sledge. The >vomcn 
with the Ciorgon heads, and the men wuth the drum and trumpet, folio w^ed 
them on the run, each keeping time on his respective instrument. The 
spectators all hurried after in a confused mass, wdiilo a big negro, catching 
up the remaining half of the pitpan, placed it on his head, and ti'otted 
behind the crowd. 
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** The men hearing the corpse entered tlic woods, and the mass of spec- 
tators jostling each in the narrow path, kept up at the same rapid pace. 
At the distance of perhaps two hundred yards, there was an o])t'n sjiaeo, 
covered with low, dark tangled underbrush, still wet from tlu^ rain of the 
preceding niglit, and whieli, altliough unmark(‘d by any sign, I took to he 
the buri:d-place. When I eame up, the half of the pit])an containing the 
body had been put in a sliallow trench. The* other half was then invi'rted 
over it. The (lorgon-headed women threw in tludr palm-hranelu's, and 
the painted negroes rapidly fdled in the earth. Whih* this was going on, 
some men were collecting sticks and palm-branches, witli which a little 
hut Avas hastily built ov(*r the grave. ]n this Avas placed an (‘artheii 
A’csscl, tilled Avith Avater. The turtle-spear o(‘ th(‘ (h ad man Avas stin k 
de(‘p in the ground at his head, and a fantastic lidlow, Avitli an old musket, 
discharge d three or four rounds oA'cr the spot. 

“This done, the (mtire crowd startl'd hack in thi' sanuj manner it had 
come. No somier, ]iowev('r, did tlui ])aint('d mi'ii r('a(*]i tin' village', than, 
K('i/ing some lioavy machete's, thi'y eomnu'iice'd eaitting dow?i the; palin- 
tri'cs A\diich stood around the lint that liad hi'cn ocen{)i(“d by tlui di'ad 
Sambo. It Avas done silently, in tlic most hasty manne r, and Avhen 
finished, they ran down to the riA’cr and ]>liinged out ot‘ sig.ht in the 
Avator — a kind of lustration em ])urilying rite'. Tlu'y remaiiie'd in (lie 
Avater a f(?AV momi'iits, then liurried back to tlie hut from Avhich thi'y 
had issued, and disapjx.ared. 

“This savage and a])])ar(ntly unmea.ning cerennony Avas e\[)Iain(Ml te» 
me by Iluelgson, as foUoAVs ; — Death is sui>pose fl by the^ Sambos to 
result from the iniluences of a demou, c:dh <l ‘ Wuhisha,’ Avho, ogre^-like, 
feeds upon the bodies of the dead. To rex ue the cor})s(‘ from (Ins fate', it 
is necessary to lull tlie demon to slee'p, and tlien steal jiway the^ hoely and 
bury it, after Avliieh it is safe. To this end they bring in tlie aid of tlie 
droAVsy drum and droning ]upe, and the Avonmn go tlirongli a sN)\v and 
Hootliing dance, ^leanwliih', in the* recesses of some; lint, wlicnj tlicy 
cannot he si'en by AVulasha, a critain nuniher <»f im n ( arcjiilly di'-guise^ 
themsel\TS, so that thr-ymaynot afterwards lie re-cejgnized and tennieiited ; 
and Avhen the demon is snj>j)(;s(‘d to have^ he-en lulled to sleeji, they seize 
tlie moment to bury the hejdy. 1 couhl not asceitain any icason for, 
cutting doAvn the palm-tree-, exe:ept that it had always liee.-ri practise^el by 
their ancestews. As the- yialm-tree^ is of sIoav growth, it lias resulted, from 
this custom, that they have nearly disappeared from some pai ts of the 
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coast. I could not Icam tliat it was the habit to plant a cocoa-nut tree 
upon the birth of a child, as in some parts of Africa, where the tree 
receives a common name witli the infant, and the annual rings on its 
trunk mark liis age. 

“ If the; water disappears from the earthen vessel placed on the grave, 
— which, as the ware is X)orous, it seddom fails to do in the course of a 
few days — it is taken as evidence that it has Ix'cn consumed by the dead 
man, and that he has (^scaped the maw of Wulasha.’^ 

Last in tliis melanclioly chapier on African funerals comes Dahomey. 
And having at length arrived at the end of our task, we would once more 
impr(;ss on tin; read('r’s mind that, with very few exceptions, the illustra- 
tions of savage life here given are not affairs of the j)ast — they t'xist 7 iow, 
at the pi(‘st'nt day and hour. At the very momcmt the Header is perus- 
ing our account of Dahoman blood-rule, blood-rule is dominant. Only 
that so many thousands of miles ])art tlie reader from th(‘ scene of these 
atrocities, lie might still lu'ar the wail of the victims as he reads. That 
we an; authorise si in making these remarks, we will prov(‘ to the reader 
by placing before liim tlu; very last n'port from this horrible country — that 
furnished to Oovc'runu'ut by (^)mmodore Wilmot, January, 186)5. As 
already narrat(‘d in this ]>ook, once a y(‘ar the whole of th(‘ king’s posses- 
sions an' carih'd through tlu' town, that the peoph' may see and admire. 

It was during the pnxessiou of the king’s treasures that the ‘‘human 
sacritici's’’ came round, after the cowries, cloths, tobacco, and rum luid 
]>assed, which Avore to he throAvn to the ])eople. A long string of live 
fowls on poll's ap])eared, followed by goats in baskets, then by a bull, and 
lastly lialf-a-dozen men Avith hands and feet tied, and a cloth fastened in 
a, peculiar AAuiy round the head. 

A day oi* two after these processions, the king ap])eared on the first 
platform : there Avere four of these platforms, tAVO large and two small, 
llis father neAcr had more than two, but he endeaAmurs to excel him in 
everything, and to do as much again as lu' did. If his father gaA'o one 
sheep as a present, he gives tAA^o. The sides of all these platforms Averc 
eoA'ored Avith crimson and other coloured cloths, Avith curious dcA ices, and 
figures of alligators, elephants, and snakes ; the largo ones are in the form 
of a square, Avith a neat building of considerable size, also covered o\’er, 
running along the whole extent of one side. Tlie asjent Avas by a rough 
.ladder covered oA'or, and the platform itself was neatly floored Avith diaed 
grass, and perfectly level. Dispersed all over this Avere chiefs under the 
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kind’s umbrellas, sitting down, and at the further end from the entrance 
the king stood, surrounded by a chosen few of liis Amaxons. In the 
centre of this side of tlu’ platform was a round tower, about thirty feet 
high, covered with cloths, bearing similar devices as the other parts. 
This is a new idea of the king’s, and from tlu' top of tliis tower the vic- 
tims are tlirown to the pt'ople below. When tin' king is ri'ady, he (.*0111- 
mences by throwing cowries to the people in bundles, aswi'll as sej)arately. 



T:.e Very Lut- " Cu.ito/x^. 


The scramble begins, and the noise occasioned by the r .en fighting to 
catch these is very great. Thousands are assembled with nothing on but 
a waist-clout, and a small bag for the cowries. Sometimes they fight by 
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companies, one company against the other, according to the king’s fancy ; 
and the leaders are mounted on the shoulders of their people. After the 
cowries, cloths arc thrown, occasioning the greatest excitement. AVhilc 
this lasts, the king gives tliem to understand that if any man is killed, 
nothing will be done to tlio man who is the cause of it, as all is supposed 
to be fair fighting with hands, no weapons being allowed. Tlien the 

chiefs anj called, and cowries and cloths arc given to them. Tlie king 

begins by throwing away everything himself ; then his Amazons take it 
up for a sliort time, wlion the king renews the game, and linishes the 
sport, changing his position from one place to anotlier along the front 
part ot the ])latforrn. When all that the king intends throwing away for 
the day is expiaided, a sliort pause ensues, and, by and by, are seen inside 
the platform the poles wdlh live fowls (all cocks) at the end of them, in 
procession towards the round tower. Three men mount to the top, and 
receive, one by one, all tliese ])oles, which arc precipitated on the people 
hcneatln A large liolc lias been prepared, and a rough block of wood 
ready, iiyion wliieh the necks of tlic victims are laid, and their heads 
choppi'd oif, the blood from the body being allowed to fall into the hole. 
After the fowls e.oine the goats, then the bull, and, lastly, the men, who 

arc tiimbh'd down in the same way. All the blood is mixed together in 

the hole, and remains exposed with the block till night. The bodies of 
the men arc dragged along by the feet, and maltreated on the w^ay, by 
being beaten with sticks, hands in some cases cut off, and lai ge pieces cut 
out of tlieir bodies, wliich are held up. They are then taken to a deep 
pit and thrown in. The heads alone arc preserved by being boiled, so 
that the skull may be seen in a state of great perfoclion. The heads of 
the human vic.tims killed arc first placed in baskets and exposed for a 
short time. This was carried on for two days. Mr. Wilmot w'ould not 
witness the slaying of these men on the first day, as he was very close to 
tliem, and did not think it right to sanction by his presence sucli sacri- 
fices. lie tbert'fore got up and went into a tent, and when all was over 
returned to bis seat. One of the victims was saved: — 

“^V'hilo sitting in the tent a messenger arrived, saying, ‘The king caUs 
you.’ I went and stood iiiulcr the ydatform when* ho was. Tens of 
thousands of pooyde were assembled ; not a word, not a whisper was 
heard. I saw one of the victims ready for slaughter on the yilatforra, 
held by a narrow strip of white cjloth under his arms. His face was 
expressive of the deepest alaim, and much of its bL* ckness had disap- 
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pcared ; there 'was a whiteness about it most extraonllnavy. The Icing 
Raid, ‘You Itavo come luav as my friend, have witnessed all my customs, 
have sliared goodiiaturc'dly in the distribution of 1113' cowries and cloths ; 
I love you as my friend, and you have shown that an !*'nglishman, like; 
you, can have syinpatliy with tlu* hlack man. T now give you your share of 
the vie! inis, and jiresent you with this man, who fn)ni lu'iu t'forth belongs 
to you, to do as a’<ju like with him, to edm ate him. tak(' him to Kngland, 
or anything else 3'ou (‘boose.’ Tlu‘ poor fc'l low was tlieii h>\\en'd down, 
and the white liand jilaeed in 1113’ hands, d'he ox})ivssiou of j(>y in his 
oountenance cannot he described: it said, ‘ The hitt(‘i’uess of deatli, and 
such a death, is passed, and 1 cannot com])r(‘]H'nd nn^ jmsition.’ Not. a 
sound escaped from his lips, hut tlu^ eye told what tin* licai t (elt ; and 
even the kingliimself particijiated iiihis jo3'. ’'I'lU' eliirls and pc'oph' cheered 
in(‘ as I passed through them with tlie late inteiuh'd \ietim Ix liind m(‘.” 

And now let us (h'seriho the burial of a J)ah()man king ; nonld it were 
(jf the last king of this accursed nation of fanatics and murderers: 

On the d(‘ath of a king, a deseriptiuii of cenotaph, surroumled 1)3' iron 
rails, is erected in the eentr<‘ of tliis eatac'omb. On tin* top of tltis tli(‘y 
places ail earthen eonin, cement(‘d togellu'r hy tin* blood of one liundri'd 
of the captives taken in the la^t wars, who an* sacrii'iei'd on the oei asioii 
of the king’s dealli that they may alteml oil tlu'ir soM ieign in tin* n«‘xt 
world. The eor])se et the king is tlieii deposited in lliis cnflin, with tin* 
head resting on tlu^ skulls of other l•om[lle^(•d kings, (oid as man 3 ' r< Iies o]‘ 
royalt}', eueli as the skulls and ])oms, as can he j)la(ed hem ath the 
(‘cnotaph arc* put the re as t rephies of the dece.'c-«'d s(A('r(ign. W'iien all 
is arranged, the doors of thic suhlerrancous ealacomb aic; thrown 
and eighty of the female dancers eonm-eted with the couit, legether wiLli 
tifty soldiers of the royal guard, are eomi)elIed t<j i liter. All tlie.se an; 
6Up])lied 'with provisions, and are d(>tine(l to accompany their sovereign 
to the land of Miades — in other Avoids, they an* olleied as a living saeriliee 
to the mams of their departed king; and, stiaiige as it. may appear, tlnne 
is always a siifiieient number of v»>lnut<ers of both . c xe.s who consider 
it an honour thus to immolate tliemselve.s. 

The entrance t/f the cala« om!) liavlng rcmainMl opcui Ibr three d;iys, to 
receive the deluded votaiies, the piime minister covers the colliri Avitii 
a black velvet pall, and tln n divides, la.'twern himsell', tin; giandees, and 
the surviving w</iiieii, tla- vaiiou.s inea iits of jewels and clothes made by 
the new king to the shade oi the depaxted. 
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During ciglitccn moons, or months, the heir acts as regent, goveminj 
with two of his ministers in the name of the deceased king. At th< 
expiration of the above period, he convenes the whole court at the palac( 
of Ahome, whence they proceed to the Rubterrancous tomb, 'Nvhen th< 
cofhn is opened, and the skull of the deceased king is taken out. Tin 
regent, taking it in his left hand, and holding a hatchet in his right, foi t 
the first time proclaims aloud the fact, of wdiich the people ore Rup])osec 
to be ignorant, that the king is dead, and tliat he has hitherto gov(‘rnec 
only in his name. The compan}’’ present, on hearing this, fall prostrate, 
covering themsedves with earth in token of profound giaef, which, 
however, docs not continue long ; for, laying aside the skull and liatchet. 
the regent draws a sword from its scabbard, and proclaims himself theij 
king. The people immediately make a loud noise with their rude 
instruments of music, and dancing and other manifestations of mirtli 
follow. 

On this occasion all the pg'andccs of the principal white men, who conduct 
the ffaramefiy or factories, present valuable gifts. This is what is termed tlic 

great custom,” to distinguish it from the six months’ custom. Even on 
this lesfiv'c occasion some hundreds arc immolated that they may convoy 
to the deceased king'* the tidings of his successor’s coronation. The blood 
of the victims being mixed witli clay ; a kind of large pot, something in 
th(^ shape of an oven, and perforated with holes, is formed. Into this the 
skull and bones of tlic de<^eased king arc put, and it is filled up with silk 
and other articles. On a certain day he goes to pay a visit to his father’s 
skull, to which he makes an offering, hy pouring in, through the lioli's, 
brandy, zumbi, and cowries, ibc current medium of exchange in the 
kingdom. The latter are pre.sehtcd in order that the dt'cea.'^ed may ])ay 
his way In the next world, and not disgrace his successor by getting 
into dt'bt. 
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